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Three  extremely  rare  Early  16th-century  Scottish 
Carved  Oak  Panels  originally  taken  from  the 
Franciscan  Nunnery  Chapel,  Dundee.  They  are  fully 
described  in  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  1885-86,  and  the  date  ascribed  to  them 
is  circa  1525. 


SCOTLAND 


JOHN  BELL 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

56-58,  BRIDGE  STREET 
ABERDEEN 

Telephone:  Central  3090 
Telegraphic  Address  :  '  Antiques,  Aberdeen' 


An  Antique  Oak  Four-doored  Corner 
Cupboard  with  attractively  shaped  panels. 


One  of  a  Pair  of  Early   16th-century  •  A  small  Antique  17th-century  Refectory  Table  in  Walnut, 

small  Brussels  Tapestry  Squares.  Ex- 
tremely brilliant  colouring. 
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7  HE  DUET  :  FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  GERARD 
TER  BORCH  IN  THE  BERLIN  PICTURE  GALLERY 


THE  ART  COLLECTIONS  OF  THE 
PRINCESSE  DE  FAUCIGNY  LUCINGE 

By  WINIFRED  BOULTER 


WHEN  so  many  private  art  collec- 
tions are  being  dispersed,  it  is  plea- 
sant to  find  one  that  is  unusually 
rich  and  varied,  and  as  beautifully  housed  as 
that  of  the  PrincessedeFaucignyLucinge.  Art 
experts  are  agreed  that  her  home  in  the  rue 
Rude,  at  the  corner  of  the  Avenue  Foch,  con- 
tains one  of  the  finest  collections  in  Paris,  that 
centre  of  famous  art  treasures.  Indeed,  she 
possesses  several  collections,  all  of  them  re- 


markably complete.  Her  tapestries  include 
two  exceptionally  fine  Gobelins  representing 
scenes  from  seventeenth-century  operas,  Ar- 
mide  and  Roland,  by  Quinault.  These  the 
Princesse  inherited  from  her  father,  the  late 
Maurice  Ephruzzi.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  offered  him  a  million  francs  for  the 
two  in  1 900 ;  this  was  then  a  very  high  figure 
for  objets  d'art. 

Her  Persian  and  Savonnerie  carpets  are 
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THE  DINING-ROOM  ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  SALON  DES  SAXES,  WITH  GOBELINS  TAPESTRY  DEPICTING  SCENE.  FROM  THE  OPERA 
ARM  IDE  BY  QUINAULT  :  THE  MAGNIFICENT  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  PANELLING   WAS  FORMERLY   IN   THE  HOTEL  DE  GRAMONT 

Photograph  by  Jean  Vincent  :  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  Demeures  Historiques  de  France 
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museum  pieces.  She  has  a  collection  of  Dres- 
den china  to  which  a  whole  room  is  devoted. 
Her  specimens  of  Boulle  furniture,  both  those 
left  her  by  her  father  and  those  she  has  ac- 
quired, bear  comparison  with  the  famous  col- 
lection in  the  Louvre.  Her  eighteenth-century 
furniture  comprises  the  work  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  ebenistes  of  the  period.  Her  pic- 
tures include  portraits  by  Largilliere,  Nattier, 
Gainsborough,  Hoppner  and  Lawrence,  some 
of  them  known  to  a  wide  public  through  her 
generosity  in  lending  them  to  exhibitions. 


11  1  i 
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ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  CABINETS  OF  LOUIS  XIV  PERIOD,  IN  BOULLE  MARQUETRY  :  THE  SMALL 
PROJECTING   SCROLLS  AND   THE   BASE    OF    THE    PILASTERS    ENRICHED    WITH    BLUE  ENAMEL 


Statues  by  Houdon,  Caffieri  and  Visse  form  a 
section  in  themselves.  A  collection  of  'Tang 
horses  and  figures  is  faced  by  an  equally  in- 
teresting selection  of  green  Chinese  porcelain. 
The  house  is  a  museum  decorated  in  exquisite 
taste.  Beautiful  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  boiseries  from  the  Hotel  de  Gramont 
form  a  background  to  the  works  of  art.  The 
latest  improvements  of  Wendel  lighting  dis- 
play them  to  their  fullest  advantage. 

To  start  with  the  Boulle  collection:  this  in- 
cludes manyspecimens  of  the  tortoiseshell  and 

metal  inlay  work  in 
premiere  par  tie  and 
contre-partie  of  Andre 
Charles  Boulle,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the 
ebenistes  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  was 
received  master  in 
1672,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Colbert, 
who  declared  him  to 
be  'the  first  master  of 
his  craft  in  Paris.' 
PrincessedeFaucigny 
Lucingehas  inherited 
from  her  father  four 
magnificent  pedestals 
in  this  manner,  al- 
most identical  with  a 
set  of  this  type  in  the 
Louvre.  These  stand 
about  four  and  a  half 
feet  high  and  are  rich- 
ly decorated  at  the 
sides  by  elaborately 
carved  scrolls  of 
gilded  bronze.  Two 
of  these  stand  on  the 
first-floor  landing,  op- 
posite the  head  of  the 
great  staircase.  The 
two  forming  contre- 
partie  are  in  the  large 
white  and  gold  draw- 
ing-room overlooking 
the  Avenue  Foch. 

No  less  interesting 
are  four  small  tables 
by  the  same  master, 
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A  LARGE  DESK  OF  LOUIS  XIV  PERIOD,  BY  CHARLES  ANDRE  BOULLE  :  IN  MARQUETRY  OF  METAL  INLAID  IN  TORTOISESHELL 
DECORATED  WITH  GILDED   BRONZE  CARYATIDES      THIS   DESK   PROBABLY  BELONGED  TO   FOUQUET    INTENDANT  DES  FINANCES 


in  a  somewhat  later  manner,  with  the  slightly 
curved  legs  heralding  the  style  of  Louis 
XV.  (Andre  Charles  Boulle  died  in  1732, 
having  maintained  a  most  prolific  production 
throughout  his  long  life.)  These  are  decor- 


ated in  the  centre  front  by  massively  carved 
heads  in  gilded  bronze.  Two  are  in  the  Salon 
des  Saxes  and  two  in  the  blue  drawing-room 
at  the  corner  of  the  house.  This  latter  room 
also  contains  one  of  those  massively  archi- 


A  COUCH  OF  THE  LO.JIS  XV  PERIOD,  IN  CARVED  AND  GILDED  WOOD  UPHOLSTERED  IN  AUBUSSON  TAPESTRY  ILLUSTRATING 
FABLES  OF  LA  FONTAINE  :  THE  FIGURES  ON  A  CREAM  GROUND  SURROUNDED  BY  ARABESQUES  AND  FLORAL  MOTIFS  ON  BROWN 
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A  LOUIS  XVI  CYLINDRICAL  BOOKCASE  DECORATED 
IN  VIOLET  WOOD  AND  BOIS  DE  ROSE  MARQUETRY 
WITH    GILDED    BRONZE    ACANTHUS-LEAF  SABOTS 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  FIRE  DOGS  IN  GILDED  BRONZE,  MODELLED  FROM 
FRENCH  POODLES  BELONGING  TO  MME  DE  POMPADOUR  OR  MME  DU  BARRY 


tectural  cabinets  in  Boulle's  most  famous  manner,  a 
series  of  which  is  in  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  at  the 
Louvre,  and  two,  including  the  famous  Londonderry 
Cabinet,  in  the  Wallace  Collection  in  London. 

The  great  white  and  gold  drawing-room  also  con- 
tains two  small  Boulle  cabinets,  about  two  feet  high, 
the  doors  richly  inlaid  and  ornamented.  These  are 
decorated  on  the  sides,  which  are  plain,  with  massively 
carved  heads.  There  are  also  twojewel-cabinets  in  the 
later  manner,  in  which  the  inlay  is  in  Boulle's  most 
delicate  and  elaborate  style.  Against  the  opposite 
wall  stand  two  massive  cabinets  of  most  ornate  char- 
acter. They  are  decorated  with  touches  of  blue  enamel 
as  well  as  with  intricate  marquetry  in  metal  and  tor- 
toiseshell.  The  centre  doors  of  these  cabinets  are  as 
richly  ornamented  inside  as  on  the  exterior,  with  large, 
richly  carved  gilded  locks.  They  conceal  four  drawers, 
each  ornamented  in  the  manner  of  the  exterior.  The 
Princesse  values  these  so  highly  that  it  is  her  intention 
to  bequeath  them  to  the  Louvre,  so  as  to  ensure  their 
remaining  in  France. 

Yet  another  magnificent  example  of  the  work  of 
Boulle  of  the  Louis  XIV  period  is  a  desk  in  the  library. 
It  probably  belonged  to  Fouquet,  the  Intendant  des 
Finances.  This  desk,  standing  on  eight  ebony  legs  with 
threads  of  gilded  bronze,  is  richly  ornamented  with 
caryatides  surmounted  by  female  heads.  It  is  an  even 
finer  and  more  delicate  piece  of  work  than  the  desk 
of  a  similar  character  in  the  Dresden  Museum.  The 
proportions  are  particularly  harmonious.  The  top  is 
decorated  with  a  wide  border  of  Boulle  marquetry 
with  the  centre  of  dark-green  leather  finished  with 
gold  tooling. 
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GLOBULAR  LOUIS  XVI  CLOCK  IN  DEEP  BLUE 
ENAMEL  :  ON  TOP,  A  GILDED  BRONZE  CUPID 


All  these  beautiful  pieces  of 
furniture  demonstrate  in  a  char- 
acteristic manner  Boulle's  indi- 
vidual development  of  Italian 
marquetry  in  metal  and  tortoise- 
shell  of  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  This  latter  was 
perfectly  flat  in  surface  and  with- 
out relief,  and  although  richly 
ornamented  gave  a  cold  impres- 
sion. Charles  Andre  Boulle  intro- 
duced gracious  curves  and  gave 
his  work  extraordinary  life  and 
vitality  by  the  addition  of  orna- 
ments in  relief  whose  very  med- 
ium gave  additional  interest  and 
variety  of  effect.  Masks  and  faces, 


flowers,  stylized  leaves,  figures,  shells,  usually  exquisitdy 
carved,  give  warmth  and  character  to  his  work. 

The  Eighteenth  Century  is  also  well  represented  in  the 
collection  of  Princesse  de  Faucigny  Lucinge.  A  lovely 
little  commode  by  Criaerd,  bearing  his  estampille,  is  a 
charming  example  of  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  the  Louis 
XV  period.  Chinese  designs  of  birds  and  flowers  decorate 
its  black  lacquer  ground.  It  has  ornaments  and  sabots  of 
gilded  bronze  and  a  marble  top.  This  piece  is  the  work 
of  Mathieu  Criaerd,  born  in  1689,  who  was  appointed 
master  on  July  29th,  1 738.  Like  many  of  the  great  ebenistes, 
he  lived  to  an  advanced  age;  and  his  work  is  characterized 
by  the  richness  and  fantasy  of  its  design  and  ornamenta- 
tion. A  large  Louis  XV  commode  in  rosewood  marquetry, 
richly  ornamented  with  carved  and  gilded  bronze  in  border 


A  COMMODE  OF  LOUIS  XV  STYLE,  SIGNED  CRIAERD  :  WITH  CHINESE  DESIGN  IN  PASTEL 
COLOURING  ON  BLACK  LACQUER  GROUND  GILDED  BRONZE  HANDLES  AND  MARBLE  TOP 
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and  leaf  design,  bears  the  stamp  of 
Dubois  (  ?  Jacques  Dubois,  d.  1 763). 

The  white  and  gold  drawing-room 
and  the  Salon  des  Saxes  contain  an  ex- 
tensive suite  of  Louis  XV  furniture 
of  carved  wood  with  Aubusson  tapestry 
illustrating  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine. 
Each  subject  is  framed  with  scrolls  and 
garlands  on  a  cream  ground  against  a 
background  of  brown.  A  Louis  XV  lit 
de  repos  in  carved  natural  wood  and 
cane  is  upholstered  in  modern  pale 
green  and  cream  damask  satin.  It  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Marie  Lec- 
zinska,  the  wife  of  Louis  XV. 

The  Princesse's  bed  is  an  unusual 
example  of  the  work  of  Nicolas  Heur- 
taut,  a  Parisian  carpenter  born  in  1 720, 
son  of  an  artisan  of  the  same  trade, 
and  probably  the  nephew  of  his  name- 
sake, Nicolas  Heurtaut,  member  of 


AN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  COMMODE,  SIGNED  LELEU  :  THE  MARBLE  STATUETTE 
STANDING  UPON  THE  COMMODE  IS  L'HIVER,  OR  LA  FRILEL'SE,  BY  J.  A.  HOUDON 


*  LARGE  COMMODE,  HOIS  DE  ROSE  MARQUETRY 
LOUIS  XV  PERIOD,  BEARING  STAMP  OF  DUBOIS 


the  Academie  de  Saint-Luc.  He 
gained  the  mastership  on  Decem- 
ber gth,  1 755,  and  set  up  in  busi- 
ness in  the  Rue  de  Bourbon  Villc- 
neuve,  now  the  Rue  d'Aboukir. 
For  about  twenty  years  he 
achieved  considerable  success  in 
the  production  of  beds  and  suites 
of  furniture.  This  bed,  in  natural 
wood,  is  richly  carved  with  gar- 
lands and  shells.  Its  characteristic 
and  unusual  feature  is  the  pair  of 
elaborately  decorated  bishop's 
crooks  at  the  foot.  The  uphol- 
stery is  pale-blue  satin  damask 
in  a  design  of  the  period. 

All  the  feminine  charm  and 
grace  of  the  Louis  XVI  style  is 
portrayed  in  a  small  cylindrical 
bookcase  with  a  revolving  top 
in  the  boudoir  over  the  blue  draw- 
ing-room. The  tambour-shaped 
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PUBLIC  LIBR 


A  LOUIS  XV  CHAISE  LONGUE  IN  NATURAL  VVOOI ) 
SAID  TO  HAVE  BELONGED  TO  MARIE  LECZINSKA 


base  is  decorated  with  lozange 
marquetry  in  rosewood  and  bois 
de  violette,  with  a  bois  de  violette 
border  ornamented  with  flower 
marquetry.  It  has  a  Greek  key 
pattern  rail  of  gilded  bronze.  The 
upper  part  in  the  form  of  a  book- 
case is  decorated  with  marquetry 
of  the  same  design. 

In  the  Louis  XVI  Salon  on  the 
ground  floor  stands  a  Louis  XV 
commode  signed  by  Leleu  with 
lozange  marquetry  surrounding  a 
charming  oval  medallion  offiower 
marquetry.  Jean  Francois  Leleu, 
born  in  1729,  who  died  in  Paris 
in  1807,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  artists  of  his  time.  At  first 
a  humble  workman  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  he  became 
apprenticed  toj.  F.  Oeben,  ebeniste 
of  the  King.  On  Oeben's  death, 
Leleu  hoped  his  widow  would 
give  him  the  direction  of  the 
workroom.  This  was  given,  how- 
ever, to  his  comrade  Riesener, 


 — -*fr,   
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which  caused  him  great 
bitterness.  Leleu  received 
the  mastership  on  Sep- 
tember 19th,  1764,  the 
year  after  Oeben's  death, 
and  set  up  for  himself  in 
the  Chaussee  de  la  Con- 
trescarpe,  near  the  Bas- 
tille. Although  his  resent- 
ment against  Riesener 
actually  brought  them  to 
blows,  the  two  were  finally 
reconciled.  The  influence 
of  both  Oeben  and  Ries- 
ener is  apparent  in  the 
work  of  Leleu.  He  moved 

(Concluded  on  page  40) 


THE  FIRST-FLOOR  LANDING,  SHOWING  ROYAL  PERSIAN  CARPET  OF  PRIMITIVE 
PERIOD,  AND  PEDESTALS  BY  BOULLE  ON  EITHER  SIDE  OF  CARVED  OAK  DOOR 
Photograph  by  Jean  Vincent  :  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  Demeures  Historiques  de  t  rance 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE 
WILTON  ARMOURY 

By  JAMES  G.  MANN,   F.  S.  A. 

[Master  of  the  Armouries,  Tower  of  Loudon) 


No.  I.— GREENWICH  THREE-QUARTER  ARMOUR,  C.  1550,  ACQUIRED  FOR  THE  TOWER  OF 
LONDON  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  W.  R.  HEARST,  ESQ.  :  FORMERLY  AT  WILTON  HOUSE 


THE  recent  acquisition 
by  the  Armouries  of  the 
Tower  of  London  of  a 
Greenwich  armour  (Nos.  i,  ii, 
iii)  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
W.  R.  Hearst  in  America  re- 
vives memories  of  the  exten- 
sive armoury  that  was  once 
at  Wilton  House. 

In  the  decade  following  the 
war  many  English  collections 
of  arms  came  under  the  ham- 
mer. Some  may  have  covered 
a  greater  range,  and  others 
haveboasted  rarerspecimens, 
but  none  had  the  same  integ- 
ral importance  as  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke's;  for  this  was 
the  last  surviving  instance  in 
the  country  of  a  great  noble- 
man's personal  armoury  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  Col- 
lections of  comparatively  re- 
cent date  may  represent  the 
taste  and  opportunities  of 
their  purchasers.  But  the 
Wilton  Armoury  was  not  a 
collection  in  the  stricter  sense. 
It  was  a  family  arsenal,  form- 
ed when  armour  was  still  in 
use,  and  it  embraced  not  only 
the  armour  of  the  leaders  but 
the  rougher  harnesses  of  the 
men-at-arms. 

The  first  Pembroke  sale 
took  place  in  185 1  with  the 
auction  at  Christie's  of  the 
contents  of  7,  Carlton  House 
Terrace.  Some  of  the  arms  on 
this  occasion  may  have  come 
from  Wilton,  but  the  presence 
of  many  Oriental  weapons 
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suggests  that  it  had  come  to  the  family  from  other  sources. 
Some  of  these  pieces  reappeared  at  the  Londesborough 
sale  in  1888  (lots  86,  187,  281,  382  and  462).  The  last  lot, 
curiously  enough,  was  a  pair  of  gauntlets  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland's  Greenwich  armour,  and  both  are 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

On  July  10th,  191 7,  two  historic  armours  from  Wilton, 
said  to  have  been  those  of  the  Connetable  de  Montmor- 
ency and  the  Due  de  Montpensier  (No.  v),  were  offered 
for  sale  at  Sotheby's.  As  a  result  of  doubts  thrown  on  their 
attribution  and  date, 


the  armour  was  with- 
drawn from  sale,  and 
a  learned  debate  by 
correspondence  fol- 
lowed, which  has  been 
published  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  under  the  title 
of  The  Wilton  Suits — a 
controversy. 

On  June  23rd,  1921, 
the  first  portion  of  the 
armoury  was  put  up 
for  auction  at  Sothe- 
by's, and  consisted  of 
118  lots,  including 
three  suits  of  armour, 
many  helmets,  arm- 
pieces  and  other  parts, 
and  two  swords.  On 
March  3rd,  1922,  an- 
other sale  of  armour 
belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  was  held, 
and  consisted  of  57  lots 
of  detached  pieces, 
most  of  them,  I  believe, 
items  which  had  been 
bought  in  at  the  pre- 
vious sale.  On  June 
14th,  1923,  the  last  sale 
of  armour  from  Wilton  took  place  and  comprised  90  lots, 
including  several  suits,  many  helmets  and  portions  of 
suits,  but  no  weapons.  Even  allowing  for  items  bought 
in  and  offered  again,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  armoury  was 
a  very  extensive  one. 

If  one  tries  to  analyse  the  contents  of  these  sales,  one  can 
first  of  all  divide  them  into  the  fine  armour  made  for  gentle- 
men of  quality  and  the  rougher  kind  for  the  men-at-arms. 
Thefine  armour  can  then  be  subdivided  into  two  classes :  (a) 
English-made,  and  [b)  foreign-made.  The  English-made  ar- 


No.  II.— RIGHT  PROFILE  VIEW  OF  THE  SAME 
GREENWICH  SUIT  FROM  WILTON  (SEE  NO.  .1) 


No.  III.— LEFT  PROFILE  OF  THE  GREENWICH 
ARMOUR   FROM  WILTON,  SEEN  IN  NOS.  I  &  II 
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No.  IV.— ANIME  ARMOUR  OF  GREENWICH,  C.  1550,  NOW  WITH  ITS 
COMPANION  HORSE-ARMOUR,  IN  MR.  R.  L.  SCOTT'S  COLLECTION 


mour  all  bears  the  well-known  characteristics 
of  the  Greenwich  school,  and  comprises:  (i) 
the  russet  anime  suit  for  horse  and  man,  now 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Scott  ( 1 92 1  sale, 


lot  117),  which  was  probably  worn  by  the 
first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  led  the  English 
contingent  in  1557  (No.  iv).  (2)  The  russet 
three-quarter  suit  off.  1550,  which  has  just 
been  bought  for  the  Tower  (1923  sale,  lot  89, 
Whawell  Sale  1927,  lot  263).  This  may  also 
have  belonged  to  the  first  Earl,  or  possibly  to 
his  son,  the  second  Earl,  who  accompanied 
his  father  on  the  Somme  campaign.  It  makes 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  Tower  Armouries, 
as  it  fills  a  gap  in  the  series  of  English-made 
armours  between  those  of  Henry  VIII  and 
the  Elizabethan  courtiers.  It  may  just  pre- 
cede in  date  that  of  Lord  North  (Tower,  II, 
82).  The  form  of  the  close-helmet  with  its 
barred  visor,  like  a  heraldic  helm,  is  remark- 
able. The  nearest  parallel  to  it  is  in  an  en- 
graving representing  Charles  I  with  portions 
of  armour  about  him,  including  some  in  a 
fitted  chest  (Laking,  Record, V ,  fig.  1465A) .  The 
rounded  skull  is  well  and  compactly  made 
and  completed  at  the  back  by  a  plate  above 
the  neck.  The  front  gorget  plate  is  a  re- 
cent restoration.  The  breastplate  is  full  and 
low,  but  has  not  yet  reached  the  peascod 
form.  It  overlaps  a  lame  at  the  waist  like  the 
breasts  of  Henry  VIII's  two  later  armours  at 
the  Tower  and  at  Windsor,  and  has  the  same 
steel  side-straps.  The  build  of  the  pauldrons 
and  arms  are  typical  of  the  Greenwich  school. 
The  tassets  are  detachable  at  the  sixth  lame, 
and  extend  to  the  knees,  where  they  are 
bossed  out,  and  were  clearly  not  intended  to 
be  completed  by  greaves.  The  gauntlets, 
which  are  not  a  pair,  do  not  belong  to  it,  but 
have  been  supplied  from  among  the  numer- 
ous short  bell-cuffed  mitten  gauntlets  in 
which  the  Wilton  armoury  abounded.  The 
backplate  is  also  a  replacement,  and  has  be- 
longed to  a  German  landsknecht  suit.  The 
bands  and  borders  of  the  suit  are  gilt,  without 
engraving.  (3)  Next  comes  the  richly  gilt  and 
embossed  armour  of  the  second  Earl,  pro- 
fusely emblazoned  with  his  arms,  which  is 
depicted  in  the  contemporary  Jacobe  album 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It  was 
lot  118  in  the  1921  sale  and  has  since  passed 
from  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay's  collection  at 
Long  Island  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York.  This  suit  is  illustrated  by  Lak- 
ing,  figs.  1 1 16  and  11 17.  (4)  is  the  white 
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Greenwich  suit,  which  from  its  build  has  also 
been  attributed  to  the  second  Earl.  It  was  lot 
90  in  the  1923  sale  and  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  R.  L.  Scott. 

The  fine-quality  armour  of  foreign  make 
comprises,  firstly,  the  so-called  Montmorency 
and  Montpensier  suits,  which  were  offered 
for  sale  in  191 7,  but  were  not  included  in  the 
later  auctions.  The  Montmorency  suit  is  now 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Then  there  are 
the  two  Italian  armours,  etched  and  gilt,  of 
the  second  half  of  the  century;  one  signed  by 
Pompeo  della  Chiesa,  which  were  lots  61  and 
62  in  the  1923  sale.  Mr.  C.  R.  Beard  has  iden- 
tified these  very  reasonably  with  the  'Two 
Knights  Armes  Millain  gilt',  mentioned  in 
an  English  Captain's  account  of  a  visit  to 
Wilton  in  1635.  The  second  is  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  J.  W.  Higgins,  also  in  the 
U.S.A.  In  the  same  category  are  the  small 
half-armour  with  slatted  arms  (1921  sale, 


lot  40),  a  splinted  breast  and  back  (1923  sale, 
lot  88),  later  in  the  Burke  collection  and  now 
in  the  Toronto  Museum,  and  a  narrow  breast 
and  back  of  French  type,  which  was  lot  34  in 
the  1 92 1  sale  and  was  until  recently  in  Mr. 
Cripps-Day's  collection.  To  these  can  be 
added  some  of  the  pieces  not  rough  from  the 
hammer,  such  as  the  arms,  lots  56  in  1 92 1 ,  and 
20  in  1923  sales,  and  another  with  etched 
borders,  both  now  in  the  writer's  possession. 

This  leaves  us  with  the  retainers'  armour 
which,  judging  from  the  number  of  detached 
pieces  that  do  not  belong  to  each  other,  must 
have  been  very  extensive.  Few  of  the  arms 
put  together  in  twos  in  the  sale-room  were 
actually  pairs.  The  above-mentioned  captain 
estimated  in  1635  that  there  was  sufficient  to 
'completely  furnish  and  set  out  1,000  Foote 
and  Horse.'* 

The  retainers'  armour  can  be  subdivided 

*  C.  R.  Beard,  in  The  Connoisseur,  October  1 93 1 . 


No.  V.— LEFT  :  THE  ARMOUR  SAID  TO  HAVE  BELONGED  TO  THE 
DUC  DE  MONTPENSIER  ;  No.  VI.— RIGHT  :  A  RETAINER'S  SUIT 
OE  THE  SAME  STYLE,  BUT  SHOWING  ROUGHER  WORKMANSHIP 
THIS  SUIT  IS  IN  THE  COLLECTION   OF   MAJOR   H.   D.  BARNES 
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No.  VII. — A  HALF-SUIT  OF  ARMOUR  OF  THE  MID-SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
ALL  THE  PIECES,  EXCEPT  BREASTPLATE,  SHOW  MARKS  OF  THE  HAMMER 
FORMERLY  AT  WILTON,  AND   NOW   IN  THE   POSSESSION  OF  MR.  L.  STAMPA 

into  armour[of  the  Sixteenth  and  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Centuries.  The  armour  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  was  not  difficult  to  distin- 
guish and  probably  dated  from  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  There  were  two  types  of  close- 
helmet  for  cuirassiers,  the  most  common  be- 
ing of  the  'Todtenkopf  type  with  a  visor 
which  opened  down  the  centre  of  the  face  and 
was  fastened  by  hook  and  eye.  In  many  in- 
stances one  half  had  been  removed  to  make 
the  helmet  hang  more  closely  to  the  wall. 
There  were  five  sets  of  long  tassets  ensigned 
with  a  capital  P  in  rivets  above  the  knee  in 
the  1923  sale,  and  one  pair  in  1921.  Mr. 
Cripps-Day  purchased  the  latter,  and  these, 
together  with  a  breast  and  back,  horseman's 
helmet  and  pieces  of  exchange  for  a  pike- 
man's  suit  are  illustrated  in  Laking's  Record, 
vol.  v,  fig.  1465  B.  Mr.  Cripps-Day  presented 


one  of  the  P  tassets  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  retainer's  ar- 
mour of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  which 
is  of  especial  interest.  Much  of  this 
rough  armour  has  survived  in  Eng- 
land from  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
but  very  little  from  an  earlier  period. 
This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  peace- 
ful internal  history  of  the  country  and 
the  suppression  of  private  armies 
by  Henry  VII,  and  partly  to  Queen 
Elizabeth's  edict  calling  in  old  ar- 
mour to  be  converted  into  targets 
and  jacks  for  the  Navy. 

In  the  catalogues  of  the  sales  this 
armour  was  described  as  late  six- 
teenth-century, but,  as  will  shortly 
be  shown,  its  date  must  be  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  century.  Most  of  it 
possessed  one  marked  characteristic : 
the  surface  was  rough  from  the  ham- 
mer and  had  never  been  glazed.  It 
was,  remarkable  for  the  large  pro- 
portion which  it  contained  of  close- 
helmets,  pauldrons  and  arms,  and 
gauntlets,  and  the  scarcity  of  breast- 
plates and  tassets.  Close-helmets, 
which  as  a  type  had  hitherto  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  small  collec- 
tor, became  almost  a  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket. Most  collectors  were  able  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  one  or  two,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  in  some  cases  they  have  had 
them  buffed  on  the  wheel,  thereby  depriving 
them  of  their  original  character.  These  de- 
tached pieces  were  rapidly  absorbed  into  the 
market  and  used  to  complete  composite  suits, 
and  are  now  difficult  to  trace.  A  few  discern- 
ing collectors  recognized  their  intrinsic  inter- 
est and  bought  them  for  their  own  sake,  and 
I  am  indebted  to  them  for  assistance  in  illus- 
trating this  article  (No.  vii).  • 

All  these  close-helmets  and  arms  must  have 
possessed  breasts,  but  these  were  proportion- 
ately few.  Their  type  can  be  seen  in  fig.  136 
of  Mr.  Cripps-Day's  Armour  Sales,  1925,  and 
in  No.  ix  here :  long  in  the  body,  with  one  or 
two  articulations  at  the  waist.  The  gauntlets 
had  short  bell-shaped  cuffs  and  articulated 
mittens  (No.  xi),  not  the  pointed  cuffs  and 
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fingers  of  the  second  half  of  the  century.  The  armour  of  the  mid-Sixteenth  Century.  When 
absence  of  breastplates  can  be  explained  by  offered  for  sale  this  suit  was  furnished  with 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  rougher  a  pair  of  legs,  which  were  later  found  to  be- 
armour  was  kept  in  later  years.  Some  of  it  long  to  the  Greenwich  anime  suit,  now  Mr. 
was  hung  in  trophies  on  the  walls  of  Wilton  Scott's,  and  removed.  In  191 2  Laking  and 
House  (there  is  a  little  there  yet),  much  of  it  Thirkle  furbished  it  up  and  regilt  parts  of  it 
was  stored  in  a  barn,  and  I  have  been  told  for  the  tournament  at  Earl's  Court  in  'Shake- 
that  wagons  passed  over  it,  crushing  it  be-  speare's  England.'  These  additions  have  been 
neath  their  wheels.  Furthermore,  to  get  rid  removed  by  M.Joubert,  by  whose  courtesy  I 
of  it,  a  considerable  amount  was 
buried  in  the  garden  in  the  mid-Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  this  must  have 
included  many  of  the  missing  breasts, 
and  probably  tassets  as  well.  Mr.  Paul 
Hardy,  who  was  responsible  for  pre- 
paring the  armour  for  sale,  has  in- 
formed me  that  an  old  servant  on  the 
estate  remembered  this  being  done, 
but  was  not  very  clear  in  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  spot.  An  attempt  at  dig- 
ging was  made,  but  it  failed  to  locate 
the  buried  hoard. 

The  controversy  which  raged  round 
the  two  suits  put  up  for  sale  in  191 7 
resolved  itself  into  a  keen  debate  on 
the  date  and  make  of  the  Montmor- 
ency harness.  We  will  not  say  more 
now  than  that  the  style  and  make  of 
this  suit  correspond  well  enough  with 
the  period  of  the  campaign  of  1557 
when  the  Connetable  was  captured 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  But  if  it  was 
his  suit  one  would  expect  the  Captain 
of  1635,  whose  account  is  quite  ex- 
plicit, to  have  mentioned  it.  The  at- 
tribution of  this  armour  to  the  most 
distinguished  prisoner  of  the  day  may 
have  arisen  out  of  the  tradition  re- 
corded by  John  Aubrey  (1626-97) 
that:  'The  armoury  is  a  very  long 
room,  which  I  guess  to  have  been  a 
dorture  heretofore.  Before  the  Civill 
Warres,  I  remember  it  was  very  full. 
The  collection  was  not  only  great, 
but  the  manner  of  obtaining  it  was 
much  greater;  which  was  by  a  victory 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Quenton's.' 

The  Montpensier  suit  was  virtually 
neglected  by  the  controversialists  in 
191 7.  But  here  we  may  have  the  clue 

+U  „  „  „„      r    11  +i   4.    •  5         No  VIII.— AN  ARMOUR  OF  COSIMO  I  DE'  MEDICI,  GRAND  DUKE  OF  TUSCANY 

to  the  provenance  of  all  the  retainers       with  characteristics  of  the  'Pembroke'  type  :  in  Vienna  armoury 
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No.  IX.— BREASTPLATE  OF  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  XVI  CENTURY  :  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
MR.  F.  H.  CRIPPS-DAY  ;  No.  X.— BRASSARD  FOR  LEFT  ARM,  XVII  CENTURY  :  No.  XL— MITTEN 
GAUNTLETS,  NOT  A    PAIR,   XVI  CENTURY  (NOS.  X— XI  BELONG  TO  MAJOR   H.   D.  BARNES) 


examined  the  suit  in 
1 932.  No  one  atthe  time 
remarked  the  strong  re- 
semblance in  outline 
and  construction  be- 
tween this  suit  and  the 
retainers'  pieces  which 
were  still  at  Wilton. 

When  placed  side  by 
side  (Nos.  v  and  vi)  it 
will  be  seen  that  both 
helmets  are  of  the  same 
Italian  type.  Note  es- 
pecially the  arms  with 
the  scrolls  embossed  on 
the  heart-shaped  wings 
of  the  couters,  and  the 
build  of  the  pauldrons. 
The  borders  of  all  parts, 
except  the  breast,  are 
half-turned  over  and 

roped  with  a  file.  One  is  merely  a  finer  edition  of  the  other.  In  date  and  make  it  can  be 
compared  with  the  well-authenticated  Italian  armour  of  Cosimo  I,  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany (1519-47)  at  Vienna  (No.  viii),  which  is  engraved  in  his  portrait  by  Schrenck.  Similar 
details  are  to  be  seen  on  the  armours  of  Ottavio  Farnese,  Agostino  Barbarigo,  and  Paolo 
Giordano  Orsini,  also  at  Vienna,  and  No.  G77  in  the  Musee  de  l'Armee  (Niox,  pi.  22). 

The  Montpensier  suit  and  its  rougher  counterparts  at  Wilton  must  either  have  been  made 
in  Italy  or  by  craftsmen  trained  in  the  Italian  tradition.  There  were  many  such  in  France  in 
the  mid-Sixteenth  Century.  The  armours  of  the  Earl  and  his  son  have  already  been  described. 
If  these  were  the  armours  of  the  men  whom  he  took  with  him  to  France,  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  the  two  foreign  suits  of  fine  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Aubrey's  tradi- 
tion is  correct,  they  are  easily  accounted  for,  both  good  and  bad,  as  part  of  the  loot  appor- 
tioned to  the  Earl  for  his  share  in  the  campaign. 

On  the  Earl's  return  from  the  Somme  in  1557,  the  armoury  at  Wilton  would  then  have  con- 
tained the  two  russet  Greenwich  suits,  the  so-called  Montmorency  and  Montpensier  suits  (which 
it  would  seem  the  Captain  of  1 635  was  told  were  the  armours  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI,  as 
noted  by  Dr.  Beard),  and  a  large  quantity  of  rough  armour  of  Italianate  style,  as  illustrated  in 
Nos.  vi,  vii,  ix-xii.  The  second  Earl  added  his  own  two  Greenwich  suits,  the  enriched  one 
illustrated  in  the  Jacobe  album  and  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
(which  the  Captain  was  told  cost  £500) ,  and  the  white  suit  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Scott.  Either  he  or  his  successor  must  have  ac- 
quired the  two  etched  Milanese  suits.  The  last  additions  to  the  Wilton 
Armoury  must  have  been  made  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  during  or 
shortly  before  the  Civil  War.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  included  the  cuiras- 
sier suits  with  long  tassets  marked  with  a  P. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  second  Earl  rode  to  London  accom- 
panied by  200  horsemen  in  armour.  I  have  not  been  able  to  confirm 
this,  but  Major  Barnes  has  drawn  my  attention  to  two  contemporary  ac- 
counts of  his  riding  to  London  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  gentlemen  in 

blue  with  gold  chains.  This  is  probably  the  substance  of'the  tradition.  No  „TTTO„  r  ,,-vt,  ^ 

.  f    1         ?■  ,       t»tm  •       1       ttttt  No.  XII. — MITTEN  IjAI  NTLETb 

inventory  has  come  to  light  of  the  Wilton  armoury  m  the  XV 1  Century.      not  a  pair  :  xvi  century 
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RARE   SOUVENIRS  OF  KING 
GEORGE  III  &  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE 

By  DR.   BELLAMY  GARDNER 


No.  I.— CAMEO  MEDALLION  OF  KING 
GEORGE  III  :  OF  WEDGWOOD  WARE 
IN     THE     AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 


BEFORE  her  marriage  the  young  Princess  Charlotte  Sophia 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  had 
written  to  the  King  of  Prussia  so  good  a  letter  on  the  horrors 
of  war  that  when  it  had  been  shown  to  the  young  King  George  III 
of  England  he  determined  to  choose  her  for  his  wife.  W.  M.  Thack- 
eray gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  this  event : 

'They  say  the  little  Princess  (Charlotte,  b.  1 744),  who  had  written  the  fine 
letter — a  beautiful  letter  without  a  single  blot,  for  which  she  was  to  be  re- 
warded, like  the  heroine  of  the  old  spelling-book  story — was  at  play  one  day 
(Sept.  1 761)  with  some  of  her  young  companions  in  the  garden  at  Strelitz, 
and  that  the  young  ladies'  conversation  was,  strange  to  say,  about  husbands. 
"Who  will  take  such  a  poor  little  princess  as  me?"  Charlotte  said  to  her  friend, 
Ida  von  Biilow,  and  at  that  very  moment  the  postman's  horn  sounded,  and 
Ida  said  "Princess!  there  is  the  sweetheart."  As  she  said  so,  it  actually  turned 
out.  The  postman  brought  letters  from  the  splendid  young  King  of  all  Eng- 
land, who  said  "Princess!  because  you  have  written  such  a  beautiful  letter, 
which  does  credit  to  your  head  and  heart,  come  and  be  Queen  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France  and  Ireland,  and  the  true  wife  of  your  most  obedient  servant, 
George!"  So  she  jumped  for  joy;  and  went  upstairs  and  packed  all  her  little 
trunks;  and  set  off  straightway  for  her  kingdom  in  a  beautiful  yacht,  with  a 
harpsichord  on  board  for  her  to  play  upon  and  a- 
round  her  a  beautiful  fleet,  all  covered  with  flags 
and  streamers  !  !  !.  .  .'* 

They  met,  and  were  married  in  1761,  and 
for  twenty-five  years  and  more,  during  which 
thirteen  children  had  been  born  to  them,  they 
lived  a  homely,  simple  life  at  Windsor  and 
Kew,  the  King  moving  freely  about  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot  among  his  neighbours,  the 
Queen  delighting  in  her  family,  needlework 
and  pictures.  Then  came  Fanny  Burney,  the 
young  authoress,  into  attendance,  who  has  so 
fully  described  the  court  life  in  her  journals, 
and  a  strong  friendship  arose  also  with  Mrs. 
Delany  and  with  the  old  Duchess  of  Portland, 
who  was  living  nearby  at  Bulstrode,  her  home 
in  Buckinghamshire. 

To  the  grief  of  the  Court  and  nation  in  1 788 
the  King  was  the  subject  of  a  fever  which  upset 
his  mental  balance  and  not  for  some  months 
did  he  recover  sufficiently  to  resume  his  duties. 


*  The  Four  Georges,  by  W. 
Sons),  p.  369. 


M.  Thackeray  (J.  M.  Dent  & 


No.  II.— CAMEO  MEDALLION  OF  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  :  OF 
WEDGWOOD  WARE  :  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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His  court  physicians  had  applied  such  drastic 
treatment  that  it  was  not  until  Dr.  Willis, 
D.D.,  who,  though  a  divine,  had  a  great  repu- 
tation for  calming  mental  cases,  and  his  son, 
Dr.  John  Willis,  a  physician,  had  taken  him 
into  their  care  that  His  Majesty  showed  signs 
of  the  return  of  equilibrium.  Then  there  were 
public  rejoicings  during  which  the  badge  illus- 
trated in  No.  iii  was  worn  by  many  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  a  long  narrow  silken  scarf  of  pale 
cream  colour,  bearing  in  the  centre  a  picture 
of  'His  Majesty's  happy  meeting  with  the 
Queen  and  the  little  Princess  Amelia.'  The 
two  Drs.  Willis  are  also  shown  weeping  at  the 
affecting  scene.  The  Princess  Royal  reported 
in  after  years  that  the  first  time  she  and  her 
sisters,  Augusta  and  Elizabeth,  visited  their 
father  on  his  recovering,  he  turned  the  con- 
versation to  the  mournful  drama  of  King 
Lear.  Tt  is  very  beautiful,'  he  said,  'very 
affecting  and  very  awful,'  and  then  he  added, 
'I  am  like  poor  Lear;  but  thank  God!  I  have 
no  Regan,  no  Goneril,  but  three  Cordelias.' 

Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  famous  Stafford- 
shire potter,  who  had  then  perfected  his  blue 
'Jasper'  ware  resembling  the  finer  terra- 
cottas and  semi-porcelains,  issued  countless 
excellent  cameo  portraits  of  celebrities,  and 
among  these  are  the  very  rare  ones  of  the  King, 
bearing  a  ribbon  under  the  crown  inscribed 
'Health  Restored'  (No.  i)  and  an  excellent 


likeness  of  the  Queen  (No.  ii).  Of  the  same 
blue  and  white  Wedgwood  ware  is  the  opera 
glass  with  a  single  eyepiece  belonging  to  Her 
Majesty  (No.  iv).* 

One  of  three  of  Queen  Charlotte's  own 
autograph  letters  to  Mrs.  Delany  (then  eighty- 
six  years  old)  in  the  author's  possession  con- 
tains this  playful  passage: 

'I  hope  to  hear  that  you,  my  dear  Madam, 
do  not  suffer  by  this  severe  day.  It  is  the  most 
uncomfortable  feeling  day  we  have  had  yet, 
and  tho'  in  general  no  change  of  weather 
makes  me  angry,  I  shall  certainly  quarrel  with 
it  to-day  if  you  are  unwell. 

'Your  very  affectionate  friend, 

'Charlotte. 

'The  9th  of  January,  1786.' 

Another  autograph  note  addressed  to  her 
from  the  Queen  begins:  Tf coming  to  me  will 
not  fatigue  your  spirits  too  much,  I  shall  re- 
ceive you  with  open  arms  and  am 

'Your  affectionate  friend, 

'Charlotte.' 

The  third  letter  shows  the  Queen's  excel- 
lent handwriting  (No.  v). 

While  making  an  intensive  research  among 
eighteenth-century  records  with  regard  to  the 
Chelsea  Porcelain  Manufactory,  some  inter- 
esting art  treasures  of  various  kinds  have 
come  to  light  from  time  to  time,  both  collected 

by  and  belonging 
to  Their  Majesties 
King  George  III 
and  Queen  Char- 
lotte. Twelve  lots  of 
pairs  and  sets  of  the 
finest  Chelsea  pieces 
belonged  to  the  lat- 
ter, especially  a  fine 
crimson  and  gold 
clock  (shown  in  col- 
our as  a  frontispiece 
to  his  large  work, 
Chelsea  Porcelain,  by 
Mr.  William  King, 
in  1922)  .These  were 
sold  among  Her 


No.  III.— DESIGNS  ON  A  LONG  SILK  SCARF  MADE  AT  THE  TIME   OF  KING  GEORGE  HI'S  RECOVERY 


*  Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
by  Eliza  Sleteyard,  vol.  II, 
P-  523- 
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No.  IV. — SINGLE  OPERA  GLASS 
WHICH  BELONGED  TO  QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE :  WEDGWOOD  WARE 


Majesty's  effects  by 
Messrs.  Christie  in 
the  year  1 8 1  g. 

The  following  let- 
t  e  r  from  King 
George  III  to  Mrs. 
Delany  resulted  in 
a  meeting  which  she 
described  to  him  as 
reviving  the  memor- 
ies of  her  first  run 
with  the  hounds 
sixty  years  before : 

'Miss  Hamilton  is 
commanded  by  the 
King  to  tell  Mrs. 
Delany  that  his 
Majesty  sends  his 
best  Compliments  to  her,  and  hopes  to  see 
her  at  Gerrards  Cross  on  Tuesday  Morning 
next  to  see  the  Stag  turned  out. 

'Queens  House 

9th  November  1 78 1 .' 

The  story  she  told  greatly  delighted  the 
King.  When  a  young  girl,  she  said,  living  with 
her  parents  in  Gloucestershire,  she  received 
an  invitation  to  dinner  at  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  her  mother  allowed 
her  to  accept.  As  there  was  to  be  company, 
she  was  very  smartly  dressed;  and  the  road 
being  too  bad  for  a  carriage,  she  was  mount- 
ed on  a  pillion,  behind  a  steady  old  servant. 
On  the  way  they  met  a  pack  of  hounds;  Miss 
Granville  was  enchanted,  the  mettle  of  the 
horse  was  roused,  and  old  John  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  join  in  the  chase.  The  end  of 
the  escapade  was  that  the  young  lady's  pink 
lute-string  slip  was  rent  in  many  places,  the 
smart  shoes  were  lost,  and  the  hat  and 
streamers  blown  away.  She  kept  her  host's 
dinner  waiting ;  and  on  her  return  home  in 
tattered  garments,  received  a  severe  scolding 
from  Mrs.  Granville,  insomuch  that  her  first 
day's  hunting  cost  her  many  penitential  tears. 

Also  in  the  author's  possession  is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  Queen  Charlotte  to  Mrs.  De- 
lany, in  the  following  month,  in  the  latter's 
handwriting  which  was  'inclosed'  in  a  very 
handsome  pocket  book  filled  up  with  gold 
instruments.  'Without  appearing  imprudent 


towards  Mrs.  Delany  and  indiscreet  to  her 
Friends  who  wish  to  preserve  her  as  her  excel- 
lent qualities  well  deserve  (I  regret  that)  I 
cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  her 
company  this  winter,  which  our  amiable 
Friend,  the  Dutchess  Dowager  of  Portland 
has  so  frequently  and  politely  indulged  me 
with  during  the  summer,  I  must  therefore  de- 
sire that  Mrs.  Delany  will  wear  this  little 
Pocket  Book  in  order  to  remember  at  Times, 
when  no  dearer  Persons  are  present,  a  very 
sincere  Well  Wisher,  Friend  and  affectionate 
Queen,  charlotte. 

'Queens  Lodge 
Windsor 

the  15  December 
1781.' 

Dr.  John  Doran,  in  his  interesting  and  easily 
readable  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  extols  Queen  Charlotte's 
capacities  and  high  spirits  even  in  old  age, 
quoting  letters  to  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon 
expressive  of  her  utmost  gratitude  for  his 
services  and  this  sportive  little  passage  in  an 
invitation  to  Frogmore  in  Windsor  Park  to 
spend  the  Regent's  birthday  in  181 2:  'You 
will  not  be  learnedly  occupied,  perhaps;  but 
you  will  be  legally  engaged  at  least  in  the 
lawful  occupation  of  dining.' 


,v,//siyfif>*  ^  inrrvr  £t»  tnutj  A  fl  saJuj/'D  fit 


No.  V.— AUTOGRAPH  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  TO 
MRS.  DELANY  IN  1784   :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  AUTHOR 
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XV  AND  XVI  CENTURY  PAINTED 
GLASS  IN  NORTH-WEST  ESSEX 

By  F.   SYDNEY  EDEN 


No.  I.— THE  ARMS  OF  BENDYSH  IMPALING  REYDON 
AT  STEEPLE  BUMPSTEAD,  IN  NORTH-WEST  ESSEX 


IN  an  article  upon  old  painted  glass 
of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Centuries  in  North-west  Essex, 
published  in  The  Connoisseur  for 
October  1925,  I  referred  to  the  fact 
that  only  thirty-eight  of  the  eighty- 
two  ancient  parish  churches  in  the 
district  then  retained  any  vestige  of 
their  old  picture  windows,  and  that, 
even  that  was,  for  the  most  part,  frag- 
mentary. Nevertheless,  what  is  left  of 
all  periods  to-day  is  of  great  interest. 

Fragmentary  glass  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  may  be  seen  in  the  churches 
of  Wethersfield,  Lindsell,  Panfield, 
Toppesfield,  Liston,  Belchamp 
Otten,  Wickham  St.  Paul's,  Steeple 
Bumpstead,  Ashdon  and  Henham 
and  at  Walden  Abbey  Hospital.  The 
heraldry  comprises  two  shields  of 
Walden  Abbey,  the  one  at  Lindsell 
and  the  other  at  Arkesden,  which 


agree  in  assigning  one  mullet  only — -in  chief — to  the 
Abbey  instead  of  two — one  in  chief  and  one  in  base — ■ 
usually  attributed  .to  it;  a  coat  of  Peverell  at  Little 
Chesterford;  the  arms  of  Fox  quartering  Bigwood  at 
Arkesden;  two  shields  of  Bendysh  with  impalements — - 
1 .  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  rams'  heads  erased  azure 
(Bendysh)  impaling  cheeky  argent  and  gules,  a  cross  azure 
(Reydon)  (No.  i) ;  and  2.  Bendysh  impaling  argent,  a 


No  II— S\INT  CATHERINE  DISPUTING  WITH  THE  HEATHEN  PHILOSOPHERS 
FROM  THE  PANELS  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  ST.  CATHERINE  :  CLAVERING  CHURCH 
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No.  III.— THE  SHIELD  OF  THE  BLESSED  TRINITY 
IN  THE  CHURCH  AT  HENHAM,  NORTH  WEST  ESSEX 


Jesse  between  six  annulets  gules  at  Steeple 
Bumpstead;  and  two  coats  at  Stur- 
mer — Harsicke  and  Dorward — both 
leaded  upside  down. 

There  are,  also,  three  shields  at 
Little  Sampfbrd — Coggeshall,  Bate- 
man  impaling  Coggeshall,  quarter- 
ing Hawkwood,  and  Fitzwalter  en- 
circled by  the  Garter;  and  at  Great 


No.  IV.— THE  SHIELD  OF  THE  BLESSED  TRINITY 
IN  GREAT  DUNMOW  CHURCH,  NORTH-WEST  ESSEX 


No.  V— KNEELING  FIGURE  OF  DONOR  :  A  LADY  OF  THE  HARTSHORN  FAMILY 
WIFE  OF  EDWARD  MACKW  ILLIAM  :  IN  EAST  WINDOW,  STAMBOURNE  CHURCH 

Dunmow  a  shield  of  Bourchier  and  another  shield 
with  an  unidentified  coat — per  Jesse  ermine  and  ermines, 
a  lion  rampant  counter-changed  impaling  a  fragmentary  coat. 

The  rather  fragmentary  glass  in  the  North  aisle  at 
Clavering  is  of  special  interest  because  it  is  largely  in 
situ.  Twenty-five  years  ago  much  of  this  glass,  for  want 
of  repair,  was  in  danger  of  falling  from  its  setting,  but 
happily  that  calamity  was  warded  off  by  the  removal 
of  the  whole  of  it  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
during  the  war,  where  it  was  needfully  repaired.  In 
due  course  it  was  replaced  in  the  church.  The  panels 
illustrative  ofthe  acts  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  East  win- 
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No.  VI. — ARMS  OF  MACKWILLIAM 
IMPALING  ARMS  OF  ENGLOWES 
IN  THE  CHURCH  AT  STAMBOURNE 


dow  of  this  aisle  (No.  ii)  may  be  referred  to  for  the  excellence  of  their 
composition.  The  glass  in  the  tracery  lights  of  the  North  windows  is 
mainly  in  grisaille  with  figures  of  angels  and  saints. 

The  fifteenth-century  shield  in  grisaille  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  at 
Henham  (No.  iii)  is  noticeable  as  an  example  of  a  form  of  the  Symbol 
of  the  Trinity  developed  from  its  original  simple  design,  a  specimen 
of  which,  on  a  ruby  shield  (No.  iv),  is  at  Great  Dunmow.  The  ex- 
ample at  Great  Dunmow  declares  only  that  each  Person  of  the 
Trinity  is  God,  but  the  later  one  at  Henham  adds  to  this  a  further 
declaration  that  neither  of  the  three  Persons  is  either  of  the  others. 

The  most  interesting  native  glass  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in 
North-west  Essex  is  the  heraldry  at  Stambourne  commemorative  of 
the  Mackwilliam  family  and  its  alliances.  There  are  two  large  kneel- 
ing figures  of  donors—  a  knight,  very  fragmentary,  and  a  lady  in 
heraldic  mantle  and  tunic,  almost  perfect  (No.  v) — in  the  lower  parts 
of  two  main  lights  of  the  great  East  window.  The  lady's  tunic  bears 
her  own  paternal  arms,  those  of  Hartshorn — Azure,  a  chevron  between 
three  stags'  heads  couped  argent — and  on  her  mantle  are  the  arms  of  her 
husband  Edward  Mackwilliam — per  bend  argent  and  gules,  three  roses  in 
bend counterchanged — quartering  argent,  a  bend cotised sable  (Stanye)  and 
argent,  a  chevron  between  three  billets  sable  powdered  with  drops  argent  (En- 
glowes).  The  tracery  lights  of  this  window  are  filled  with  heraldry, 
the  shields  in  the  two  central  lights  being  held  by  male  figures  repre- 
senting members  of  the  Mackwilliam  family,  and,  in  the  other  lights, 
hanging  by  the  guige  from  trees.  One  of  the  shields  (No.  vi)  shows  the 
arms  of  Mackwilliam  quartering  Stanye  and  impaling  Englowes, 
for  Edward  Mackwilliam,  who  died  in  1479.  The  kneeling  figures 
may  be  compared  with  the  small  late  fourteenth-  or  early  fifteenth- 
century  figures  of  donors  at  Thaxted  and  with  the  similar  figures  in 
the  East  window  at  Lindsell.  Such  a  comparison  illustrates  the 
gradual  increase  in  size  of  figures  of  donors,  and,  as  may  be  inferred, 
the  greater  importance  attached  to  them  as  time  went  on. 

The  artistic  treatment  of  these  figures  at  Stambourne,  the  elabo- 
rate shading  of  flesh,  drapery  and  architectural  work,  indicates  the 
down-grade  tendency  of  glass  painting  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
which,  eventually,  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  led  to  its  complete  de- 
gradation. The  same  characteristics  may  be  noted  in  the  heraldry  of 
the  tracery  lights.  The  shields  and  their  accessories — tree-trunks, 
leafage,  grass,  flowers  and  stones — are  all  carefully  shaded  and  every 
detail  is  marked.  At  the  same  time,  this  heraldry  and  figure  painting 
invites  attention  for  its  conscientious  adherence  to  correctness  of 
form  and  for  its  colour  arrangement.  Painted  about  the  year  1530, 
as  it  must  have  been,  it  is  probably  the  latest  piece  of  pre-Reforma- 
tion  Church  glass-painting  still  in  situ  in  Essex. 

The  Ratcliffe  shield  at  Henham,  bereft  of  its  original  setting — a 
garter  or  wreath — recalls  the  powerful  family  of  Ratcliffe,  Earls  of 
Sussex  in  Tudor  times,  and  successors  to  the  baronial  Fitzwalters  in 
their  large  estates  in  Essex  and  elsewhere ;  while  the  Islip  rebus  at 
Little  Chesterford  brings  to  mind  John  Islip  (died  1516),  last  Abbot 
but  two  of  Westminster. 

Of  domestic  glass  the  panels  in  the  bay  window  of  the  hall  at  Hor- 
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ham  Hall  near  Thaxted  are  of  particular  interest. 

Horham  Hall  was  built,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  house,  by 
Sir  John  Cutte,  Treasurer  of  the  Household  to  Henry  VII. 
Additions  were  made  by  his  great-grandson  about  1 580  and 
also  by  subsequent  owners  in  1650  and  1841.  From  the  fact 
that  quarries  bearing  slips  of  broom  (No.  vii)  with  the  initials 
of  the  builder,  Sir  John  Cutte,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Ruda 
are  in  the  windows  of  the  Morning  Room,  originally  the 
Buttery,  on  the  south  side  of  the  screens  of  the  hall,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  they  formed  the  main  decoration  of  the 
great  bay  window  of  the  hall  and,  probably,  of  other  win- 
dows in  the  house.  It  is,  also,  likely  that  the  three  panels 
showing  royal  badges  now  in  the  bay  window  are  remains 

of  the  original  glazing 
of  that  window:  the 
badges  are  a  red  rose,  a 
portcullis  (No.  viii)  and 
three  ostrich  feathers 
(No.  ix),  each  set  in 
geometrical  frames 
with  white  fillings-in 
and  coloured  borders. 
The  rose  and  portcullis 
refer,  no  doubt,  to 


No.  VIII. 
BADGE : 


-A  PANEL  WITH  ROYAL  PORTCULLIS 
IN  THE  BAY  WINDOW,  HORHAM  HALL 


Henry  VII,  and  the  ostrich  feathers  to  Prince  Henry,  after- 
wards Henry  VIII,  or  to  his  elder  brother,  Prince  Arthur. 
The  spelling  of  the  motto  on  the  feathers  panel  is  noticeable 
— ich  dienhe — as  being  different  to  the  modern  spelling.  The 
fact  is  that,  when  the 


No.  VII— QUARRY  WITH  BROOM  PLANT  BADGE 
IN  THE  MORNING  ROOM,  HORHAM  HALL,  ESSEX 


motto  was  first  adopt- 
ed, ich  dienhe  was  good 
English  as  well  as  Ger- 
man, though  to-day, 
owing  to  changes  in  the  English  language,  it  is  German 
only.  Besides  the  badges,  there  are  in  the  bay  window  three 
panels  with  shields  set  similarly  to  the  badges.  They  show 
(No.  x)  the  arms  of  Cutte — argent,  on  a  bend  engrailed  sable 
three  plates — quartering  argent,  a  chevron  between  three  bugle 
horns  sable  (Ruda) .  This  quartering  is  derived  from  the  mar- 
riage of  the  first  Sir  John  Cutte  with  Elizabeth  co-heiress  of 
John  Ruda.  The  second  shield  bears  the  arms  of  Andrewes 
— argent,  on  a  bend  cotised  sable  three  mullets  silver  (No.  xi)  and, 
on  the  third  shield,  are  the  arms  of  Cutte  quartering  Ruda 
and  impaling  Andrewes  (No.  xii) .  The  last  two  shields  must 
refer,  not  to  the  builder  of  the  house,  but  to  his  son,  also  Sir 
John  Cutte,  whose  first  wife  was  named  Andrewes,  though 
her  Christian  name  is  not  known.  There  are  a  few  fragments 
of  scroll  and  canopy  work  in  a  modern  window  which  looks 
into  the  hall  and  is  over  a  passage  which  once  led  to  the 
Chapel,  long  ago  demolished,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
house:  it  may  be  suggested  that  these  fragments,  which  are 


No.  IX. 
BADGE 


-PANEL  WITH  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES' 
IN  THE  BAY  WINDOW,  HORHAM  HALL 
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No.  X. — QUARTERED  ARMS  OF  STR  JOHN  CUTTE  AND  HIS  WIFE 
ELIZABETH  RUDA  :  IN  THE  BAY  WINDOW,  HORHAM  HALL,  ESSEX 

of  late  fifteenth-  or  early  sixteenth-century 
date,  come  from  the  windows  of  the  Chapel. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  there  are 
several  panels  in  the  window  of  the  Jericho 
Parlour  at  Westminster  Abbey  (see  The  Con- 
noisseur for  February  1927)  of  the  same  geo- 
metrical design  as  those  at  Horham  Hall;  in- 
deed, the  details  are  so  exactly  alike  in  many 
instances  as  to  warrant  the  suggestion  that  they 
were  all  by  the  same  artist,  an  idea  which  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  Sir  John  Cutte  (the 
son)  was,  like  his  father,  a  court  official,  being 
Under-Treasurer  to  the  Royal  Household. 

At  Wethersfield  are  heraldic  quarries  of 
the  Tudor  period,  one  of  them  bearing 
Anne  Boleyn's  badge — a  white  falcon  royally 
crowned  holding  in  its  claws  a  sceptre  and  standing 
on  a  tree  stump  (No.  xiii) .  Other  examples  of  six- 
teenth-century heraldry  are  the  fragmentary 
coat  of  De  Vere  at  Little  Sampford  and  that  of 
Serjeant  Bendlowes  at  The  Place,  Great  Bard- 
field.  Of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centur- 


ies there  are  many  examples— several  being 
at  Walden  Abbey  Hospital.  This  Hospital, 
away  in  the  fields  hard  by  Audley  End  village, 
to  the  south  of  the  great  seventeenth-century 
house,  Audley  End— itself  a  fragment  of  a 
larger  house — which  covers  the  site  of  the 
mitred  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Walden,  was 
built  late  in  the  Fifteenth,  or  early  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century  by  the  monks  of  Walden, 
and  is  one  of  the  two  buildings  belonging  to 
the  Abbey,  which  are  still  above  ground  in  a 
fairly  original  condition.  The  other  is  the  long 
brick-built  row  of  early  sixteenth-century 
date,  now  used  as  stables,  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  entrance  gates  of  Audley  End  on  the 
Cambridge  road,  which  was  destined  to  form 
a  Guest  House  for  the  Abbey,  but  which 
could  have  had  only  short  use  as  such  before 
the  Abbey  was  dissolved.  The  Hospital  was 
refounded  as  an  Almshouse  early  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  by  Thomas  Howard,  first  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  grandson  of  Lord  Chancellor 


No.  XL— HERALDIC  GLASS  PANEL  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  ANDREWES 
IN  THE  BAY  WINDOW  AT  HORHAM  HALL,  NORTH-WEST  ESSEX 
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Audley,  to  whom  Waldcn  Abbey  and  its 
possessions  were  granted  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  under  Henry  VIII.  It  con- 
sists of  two  quadrangles — the  Great  Hall  and 
Chapel  being  between  them — containing 
many  small  separate  two-storied  dwellings, 
their  fronts  to  the  quadrangles  and  their  back 
windows  looking  over  the  open  country. 
These  little  houses  are  inhabited  by  farm 
workers  in  one  quadrangle  and  by  Lord 
Braybrooke's  alms  folk  in  the  other.  A  large 
number  of  their  windows,  which  all  retain 
their  original  quarried  casements,  are  bright 
with  painted  glass  of  the  Fourteenth,  Fif- 
teenth and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge:  the  fourteenth-century 
glass  is  dealt  with  in  my  previous  article 
already  referred  to.  Of  the  later  painted  glass 
at  the  Hospital,  perhaps  the  most  attractive, 
by  reason  of  fitness  to  surroundings,  are  the 
many  quarries  depicting  birds  of  most  kinds 


No.  XII.— THE  ARMS  OF  CUTTE,  QUARTERING  RUDA,  IMPALING 
ANDREWES  :  IN  THE  BAY  WINDOW  AT  HORHAM  HALL,  ESSEX 


No.  XIIL — THE  BADGE  OF  ANNE  BOLEYN  :  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
HERALDIC  QUARRY  IN  THE  CHURCH  AT  WETHERSFIELD,  ESSEX 


in  every  conceivable  attitude.  These  simple 
designs,  painted  in  grisaille  and  heightened 
with  yellow  stain,  but  without  any  other 
colour,  make  admirable  adjuncts  to  these 
pleasant  little  homes  and  intensify  their  atmo- 
sphere of  goodwill,  peace  and  domesticity. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  glazier  to 
preserve  periodicity  in  the  leading-up  of  the 
various  panels  or  to  show  regard  for  subject- 
matter:  the  centuries  are  mixed  up  and  so 
are  the  objects  represented.  Enamel-painted 
roundels  of  late  date  showing  German  lanz- 
kneckts  and  packmen  on  horseback,  heraldry 
and  heads  of  saints,  are  side  by  side  with 
fourteenth-century  work  in  pot-metal.  In  the 
Great  Hall,  which  is  divided  by  modern  par- 
titions, the  original  open  fire-place,  with  its 
cooking  caldron  and  chain  and  ratchet  at- 
tached, is  still  in  situ,  though  it  was  decorated 
in  Jacobean  days  with  heavily  carved  floral 
swags  and  grotesque  faces.  Both  the  Hall  and 
Chapel  of  Walden  Abbey  Hospital  are  used 
to-day  for  farm  purposes. 
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EUROPEAN  ART  AT  THE  GOLDEN 
GATE  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 

OF  the  three  chief  divisions  of  the  fine  tors  have  been  most  generous.  Thirty-five 
arts  section  in  the  present  exposition  at  foreign  collections  are  represented  at  San 
San  Francisco,  the  most  extraordinary  Francisco,  an  unprecedented  number,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  importance  of  the  the  importance  of  many  of  the  individual 
subjects  assembled  is  that  of  European  paint-  works  is  even  more  impressive.  It  is  indeed  an 
ing  and  sculpture.  Under  the  supervision  of  international  event  when  works  of  art  of  the 
Dr.  Walter  Heil,  who  is  director  of  the  De  repute  of  Botticelli's  Birth  of  Venus  from  the 
Young  Memorial  Museum  and  the  California  Uffizi,  Raphael's  Madonna  della  Sedia  from  the 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  an  exhibition  Pitti,  Luini's  Burial  of  St.  Catherine  from  the 
of 'Masterworks  of  Five  Centuries'  has  been  Brera,  Titian's  Portrait  of  Pope  Paul  ///from  the 
brought  together  which  includes  an  astonish-  National  Museum  in  Naples,  Michelangelo's 
ing  number  of  loans  from  foreign  sources.  In  relief  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  and  St.  John 
response  to  Dr.  Heil's  request,  governmental  from  the  Bargello  and  Verrocchio's  David 
and  museum  officials  as  well  as  private  collec-      from  the  same  source  are  transported  across 

the  seas  to  an  exhibition 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Selected  for  illustration 
here  is  a  group  of  pic- 
tures which  are  less  fami- 
liar but  indicative  of  the 
exhibition's  scope.  The 
Flemish  section  gains 
greatly  by  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  works 
which  have  already  been 
shown  on  the  eastern 
coast  in  the  recent  exhi- 
bitions at  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  of 
Art.  Among  these  is  Hugo 
van  der  Goes'  Virgin  and 
Child  zi'ith  St.  Anne  and  a 
Monk,  an  early  work,  ten- 
der in  feeling  and  exquis- 
ite in  the  detail  of  its  half 
formal  landscape  setting. 
This  painting,  strangely 
enough,  was  once  called 
a  'school'  picture,  but  is 
now  recognized  as  a  su- 
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preme  example  of  a  great  art- 
ist. It  comes  from  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Brus- 
sels, like  the  only  slightly  later 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  of 
M ending.  The  St.  Sebastian, 
which  was  probably  painted 
for  the  Guild  of  Archers  in 
Bruges,  is  a  subject  which 
Memling  used  also  on  a  trip- 
tych in  the  Louvre. 

Two  Flemish  portraits  of 
the  highest  quality  are  Van 
Orley's  portrait,  dated  15 19, 
of  his  friend  Georges  de  Zelle, 
who  was  doctor  of  the  St.  Jean 
Hospital  in  Bruges,  and  Mos- 
taert's  Portrait  of  a  Man,  called 
the  Chevalier  with  the  Chaplet, 
both  coming  from  the  Brus- 
sels Museum.  Later  sixteenth- 
century  Flemish  painting  has 
an  admirable  example  in  the 
elder  Brueghel's  landscape 
with  a  peasant  sowing  grain, 
catalogued  as  The  Parable  of 
the  Sower,  although  the  com- 
position does  not  sub- 
stantiate the  title.  It 
comes  from  the  Stuyck 
del  Bruyere  collection 
in  Antwerp,  and  is  a 
comparatively  recent 
discovery  about  which 
there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion by  Michel,  Tol- 
nay  and  others  who  see 
the  possibility  of  an- 
other hand  in  it,  al- 
though all  recognize 
the  greatness  of  the  pic- 
ture. Several  copies  are 
known,  vastly  inferior 
to  the  present  w  ork.  Its 
relationship  to  the  Fall 
of  Icarus  is  evident,  and 
its  composition  seems  to 
foretell  the  Magpie  on  the 
Gibbet  of  1568.  Recent 
cleaning  (in  1934)  freed 
thefine  detail  of  the 


THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  SAINT  SEBASTIAN*  :  PAINTED  BY  HANS  MEMLING  :  LENT  TO  THE 
EXPOSITION"  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  BY  THE  MUSEE  ROYAL  DES  BEAUX-ARTS  IN  BRUSSELS 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  SOWER  :  PAINTED  BY  P1ETER  BRUEGHEL  THE  ELDER  :  LENT  BY  MONSIEUR 
FERDINAND  STUYCK  DEL  BRUYERE,  ANTWERP,  TO  THE  GOLDEN  GATE  EXPOSITION,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PORTRAIT  OF  YOUNG  MAN  :  PAINTED  BY  BARTOLOMMEO  VENETO 
(VENEZIANO)  :  LENT  BY  MRS.  JAMESE  E.  PARMELEE,  WASHINGTON 


spirit,  and,  though  Florentine,  is  closely  akin 
to  the  Sienese  in  its  reverent  emotion.  The  i 
preservation  of  the  Gothic  element  in  Italian 
painting  fell  to  that  rare  master,  Giovanni  di 
Paolo  who,  although  using  at  times  Renais- 
sance detail  in  his  half-fantastic  architectur- 
al settings,  adheres  to  the  Gothic  sculptural 
types  in  his  figures.  His  Madonna  of  Humility, 
formerly  in  the  Figdor  collection  and  now 
belonging  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Bos- 
ton,  is  typical  of  him  in  its  attempt  at  breadth 
of  landscape,  although  he  achieves  only  a  « 
rich  patterning,  something  rather  to  be  in-  l; 
terpreted  on  the  loom  of  the  weaver  than  un-  \ 


foreground,  the  figure  of  the  peasant,  and 
disclosed  a  date,  1557.  A  mighty  landscape 
whose  grandeur  reduces  man  to  insignifi- 
cance even  while  it  is  filled  with  the  evidences 
of  his  handiwork  is  consistent  with  Brue- 
ghel's somewhat  satiric  view  of  humanity. 

The  Italian  paintings  form  the  most  exten- 
sive section  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Italian  art  is  traced  in  unbroken 
sequence  through  the  trecento,  the  Renais- 
sance and  Baroque  periods  into  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  The  Johnson  collection's 
great  Madonna  Enthroned  by  Pietro  Lorenzetti 
is  a  Sienese  masterpiece,  painted  before  the 
middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  which 
stands  out  brilliantly  in  this  company.  Fra 
Angelico's  Christening  of  St.  John,  from  the  Os- 
pizio  of  the  San  Marco  Museum,  was  painted 
a  full  century  later,  but  is  still  Gothic  in 
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PORTRAIT,  SAID  TO  BE  THAT  OF  ANTHEA  :  PAINTED  BY  FRANCE! 
MAZZUOLA   (PARMIGIANINO)  :  LENT  BY  THE  ROYAL  GALLERY,  NAP1 
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der  the  freely  moving  brush  of 
the  early  Renaissance  painter. 

The  growth  of  the  new  style 
was  greatly  fostered  by  Man- 
tegna,  especially  in  his  frescoes 
at  Padua.  His  St.  George  from 
the  Academy  at  Venice  has 
both  a  living  and  a  sculptural 
quality,  derived  this  time  not 
from  Gothic  but  from  classic 
sources.  The  vitality  of  the 
subject,  the  human  strength  of 
this  warrior  saint,  expressed  in 
his  bearing  and  look  of  radi- 
ant energy,  is  an  embodiment 
of  a  new  ideal.  The  dominance 
of  the  figure,  the  decorative 
use  of  landscape  treated  with 
comprehension  ofperspective, 
the  introduction  of  rich  orna- 
mental motifs,  as  in  the  festoon 
of  fruit,  indicate  the  source  of 
much  of  the  Venetian  style  in 
the  Paduan  School.  Manteg- 
na's  influence  is  found  in 
Giovanni  Bellini,  whose  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  St.  Cather- 
ine, also  lent  from  the  Academy 
to  the  exhibition,  represents 
the  most  virile  and  forceful 
phase  of  Venetian  art.  Its 
more  gracious  forms  are  found 
in  the  Academy's  Palma  Vec- 
chio,  Virgin  and  Child  uith  three 
Saints,  painted  about  1520, 
and  its  most  dramatic  mood 
in  Tintoretto's  St.  Augustine 
Healing  the  Plague-Stricken, 
from  the  Museum  inVicenza. 

Italian  portraiture  has  many  magnificent 
examples.  Titian's  Pope  Paul  ///has  been  men- 
tioned. Here  also  is  an  excellent  work  by  Bar- 
tolommeo  Veneto  (Veneziano),  Portrait  of  a 
Young  Man,  of  the  Parmelee  collection,  which 
possibly  represents  a  member  of  the  Sforza 
family.  The  medallion  worn  in  the  hat,  which 
is  so  often  a  feature  of  Veneto's  portraits,  can 
be  identified  as  after  a  medal  by  Riccio  repre- 
senting Fortune  and  Virtue.  Extraordinarily  bril- 
liant is  Parmigianino's  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  called 
the  Courtesan  Anthea,  painted  about  1 535,  from 
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A  PORTRAIT  BY  I'R 
TILEMAN  ROOSTEKM 


ANS  HALS,  SAID  TO  BE  THAT  OF  MICH  I  EL  DE  WAEL,  BUT  PERHAPS 
AN   :  LENT  TO  THE   EXPOSITION  BY  THE  TAKT  MUSEUM,  CINCINNATI 


the  Royal  Gallery,  Naples.  It  belonged  to  the 
Farnese  family  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
and  is  listed  in  an  inventory  of  1680.  The  op- 
positions of  light  and  dark  with  which  Cara- 
vaggio  was  much  later  to  influence  artists  far 
beyond  Italy  are  here  applied  with  effective 
restraint  in  the  treatment  of  a  single  figure 
against  an  empty  background. 

Portraiture  has  many  grand  exponents  in 
the  North,  and  here  Hals  is  supreme.  There  are 
five  subjects  by  him ,  among  which  are  Nicholaes 
van  der  Meer,  Burgomaster  of  Haarlem,  and  its 
pendant,  Cornelia  Vooght  Claesdr,  from  the 
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PORTRAIT  OF  LIEUTENANT  LEGRAND  :  PAINTED  BY  BARON  GROS 
TO  THE  EXPOSITION  AT  SAN   FRANCISCO  BY  THE  DUC  DE  TREVISE 


Frans  Hals  Museum,  painted  in  1 63 1 ;  the 
Mellon  Collection's  Balthasar  Coymans,  for- 
merly in  the  Rodolphe  Kami  Collection ;  and 
the  so-called  Michiel  de  Wael  of  the  Taft  Mu- 
seum in  Cincinnati,  here  reproduced.  The  last 
has  been  identified  only  provisionally  on  com- 
parison with  the  group,  The  Officers  and  Under- 
qfficers  of  the  St.  George' 's  Shooting  Company,  where 
Michiel  de  Wael,  the  Treasurer,  is  fifth  from 
the  left  in  the  upper  row.  However,  its  pen- 
dant seems  not  to  be  the  Cornelia  Van  Baardoop 
of  the  Utrecht  sale  of  1825  in  which  they  ap- 
peared as  a  pair,  but  a  portrait  of  Catherine 


Brugman,  dated  1634,  now  in  the 
Amsterdam  Museum,  which  would 
identify  this  as  a  portrait  of  her  hus- 
band, Tileman  Roosterman.  This  sug- 
gestion was  made  by  Dr.  Valentiner 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Hals  exhibi- 
tion at  Detroit  in  1935.  Other  Dutch 
and  Flemish  masters  are  present  in  de 
Bray's  Guardians  of  the  Children's  Char- 
ity House,  from  the  Frans  Hals  Mu- 
seum in  Haarlem;  a  magnificent  sea- 
scape by  Jan  van  Goyen  from  the 
collection  of  Baron  Heinrich  Thyssen- 
Bornemisza  at  Lugano;  Rubens'  Vir- 
gin and  Child  with  Forget-me-nots  from 
the  Brussels  Museum;  and  Sir  An- 
thony Van  Dyck's  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  with  the  Dwarf,  Jeffrey  Hudson, 
and  a  Monkey  from  the  collection  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst. 

French  painting  begins  with  the 
Seventeenth  Century  in  Georges  de  la 
Tour,  Charles  Lebrun  and  Nicolas 
Poussin.  From  the  Louvre  comes  Le- 
brun's  Portrait  of  a  Man  and  Poussin's 
Rescue  of  the  Young  Pyrrhus .  The  Eight- 
eenth Century  is  fully  represented  in 
Boucher,  Fragonard,  Nattier,  Lan- 
cret  and  Mme  Vigee-Lebrun,  whose 
famous  self-portrait  with  her  daughter 
comes  from  the  Louvre.  Especially 
fine  is  the  early  nineteenth-century 
Portrait  of  Lieutenant  Legrand  by  Baron 
Gros.  It  shows  the  artist  at  a  moment 
when  he  has  forgotten  his  allegiance 
to  David  and  stands  in  his  own  right 
as  the  forerunner  of  Gericault  and 
Delacroix.  This  handsome  portrait 
was  painted  for  the  subject's  father,  General 
Legrand,  after  the  death  of  the  young  soldier  at 
Madrid  in  1808.  It  hung  in  the  Salon  of  1810. 

English  painting  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
is  not  represented  by  so  large  a  number  of  ex- 
amples as  one  could  wish,  but  there  are  two 
noteworthy  nineteenth-century  works  of  im- 
portance in  The  Salt  Box  on  Hampstead  Heath  by 
Constable  and  Turner's  Burial  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie  at  Sea,  both  from  the  National  Gallery. 
The  former  is  probably  the  picture  exhibited 
under  the  title  Hampstead  Heath  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1821.  It  is  a  work  of  great  free- 
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dom  and  spontaneity,  evidently  unappreci- 
ated in  its  day,  since  it  found  no  purchaser.  To 
modern  eyes  it  reveals  Constable  as  the  source 
of  the  later  developments  in  landscape  paint- 
ing even  to  the  close  of  the  century.  Constable 
had  only  slowly  won  favour  for  himself  at  this 
period.  His  style  was  first  called  crude  and  un- 
couth, and  it  was  not  until  1 8 1 9  that  his  Scene 
on  the  River  Stour  was  greeted  with  approval. 
He  was  only  elected  an  Associate  Academician 
in  that  year,  after  having  been  on  the  list  for 
many  years.  He  was  then  forty-three  years 
old,  and  had  to  wait  a  further  ten  years  for  his 
full  election  as  R.A.  In  spite  of  his  recognition 
he  continued  to  want  for  buyers  of  his  pictures, 
and  he  must  have  had  this  beautiful  Hamp- 
stead  scene  in  his  studio  when  he  wrote  to 
Archdeacon  Fisher  in  April  1822  speaking  of 
his  need  and  asking  for  a  loan  of  £20  or  £30. 

Later  nineteenth-century  art  at  the  San 
Francisco  exhibition  is  chiefly  French  in  ori- 
gin and  closes  with  Manet,  Renoir,  Gauguin, 
Cezanne  and  Degas,  the  last  with  the  portrait 
of  himself  and  his  friend  Valerue  from  the 
Louvre  which  is  so  fully  the  product  of  cen- 
turies of  tradition. 


The  sculpture  of  the  exhibition  has  been 
only  briefly  indicated  in  mentioning  Michel- 
angelo's Madonna  relief  and  Verrocchio's  David 
from  the  Bargcllo.  Four  other  famous  sculp- 
tures come  from  the  same  collection.  Dona- 
tello's  bronze  portrait  of  a  young  man  is  said 
to  be  of  Antonio  da  Narni,  son  of  Gattamelata, 
the  subject  of  his  famous  equestrian  statue  at 
Padua.  The  bust  was  probably  executed  dur- 
ing the  Paduan  visit,  about  1443.  Pollaiuolo's 
Hercules  and  Antaeus,  which  belonged  to  Giu- 
liano  de'  Medici,  is,  despite  its  small  size,  a 
monumental  example  of  Florentine  natural- 
ism. Pollaiuolo's  art  has  this  quality  in  com- 
mon with  the  work  of  his  master,  Donatello, 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  whose  figures  have  a 
noble  composure  about  them,  Pollaiuolo  ex- 
cels in  portraying  powerful  movement,  not 
only  in  this  three-dimensional  form,  but  with 
the  burin,  as  in  his  Battle  of  the  Nudes. 

Gentle  grace  takes  form  in  the  clay  of  An- 
drea della  Robbia;  his  Annunciation  in  glazed 
terra  cotta,  life-size,  was  once  in  the  Oratorio 
delle  Anime  del  Purgatorio,  a  chapel  near  the 
church  of  San  Nicolo  in  Florence.  It  was 
placed  there  by  Giuseppe  Barbieri  in  1 763.  In 
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STEPHEN  BATHORY  :  BY  CORNEILLE  DE  LYON  :  EXHIBITED  BY 
WILDENSTEIN  :  'THE  GREAT  TRADITION  OF  FRENCH  PAINTING' 


FRENCH  MASTERPIECES 

FORTY  outstanding  paintings  worthy  of  'The 
Great  Tradition  of  French  Painting'  have  been 
brought  together  by  Wildenstein  &  Co.  for  a 
special  exhibition  lasting  through  the  summer  months. 
Many  of  the  pictures  have  never  been  shown  before  in 
America.  The  earliest  are  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  the 
latest  from  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth.  Among  the 
primitives  are  Fouquet,  Clouet,  an  artist  of  the  school 
of  Avignon,  and  Corneille  de  Lyon,  the  last  repre- 
sented by  an  unusual  subject,  the  Portrait  of  Stephen 
Bdthory,  King  of  Poland,  which  is  here  reproduced.  Of 
the  customary  small  size,  the  panel  measures  only  a 
little  more  than  nine  inches  in  height.  This  painter  of 
French  courtiers,  for  whom  the  French  nobleman  be- 


COMSTOCK 


came  a  well-marked  type,  has  here  left  us  a  painstaking 
study  of  personality. 

The  sensitive  face,  finely  cut,  of  a  somewhat  Slav 
type,  is  indeed  of  a  different  cast  than  the  artist  or- 
dinarily was  called  upon  to  paint.  Ever  a  close  observer 
of  detail,  he  did  not  often  have  such  an  opportunity  to 
prove  that  he  could  reveal  character  through  setting  it 
down  precisely  and  completely.  Later  and  in  a  different 
spirit,  Hals  was  thus  to  prove  that  the  outer,  or  material, 
reveals  the  inner,  or  spiritual,  man. 

Stephen  Bathory,  who  became  King  of  Poland  in 
1575,  had  been  schooled  in  diplomacy  and  war,  and 
while  successful  in  both,  was,  as  his  face  suggests,  pre- 
eminently a  diplomat.  In  his  youth  he  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Maximilian  and  was  held  in  prison  two 
years.  His  later  career  in  statecraft  led  him  to  further 
the  union  of  Muscovy,  Transylvania  and  Poland  with  a 
view  to  excluding  the  Turks  from  Europe.  It  is  the  man 
of  statecraft  who  is  presented  by  the  painter.  He  is  not 
visionary,  but  his  eyes  look  towards  the  future.  As  a 
part  of  the  interest  of  the  treatment,  the  costume  and 
particularly  the  tight-fitting  cap  with  its  jewelled  orna- 
ment are  painted  with  painstaking  veracity.  The  back- 
ground is  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  usual,  with  a 
knotted  curtain  at  the  right. 

The  exhibition  is  especially  rich  in  eighteenth- 
century  masters,  and  includes  the  work  of  Largilliere, 
Watteau,  Lancret,  Pater,  Nattier,  Drouais,  Fragonard, 
Boucher  and  Greuze.  The  exuberant  expression  of 
French  art  which  unites  figure  and  landscape  in  elegant 
pastoral  and  graceful  allegory,  besides  contributing 
some  incomparable  examples  of  portraiture,  reaches 
its  perfection  in  Fragonard  and  Boucher.  Formalism 
enters  with  David  and  Ingres,  while  in  the  later  nine- 
teenth-century painters,  from  Manet  to  Cezanne,  there 
is  a  many-sided  development  in  which  the  constraints 
of  the  schools  are  one  by  one  laid  aside  and  the  per- 
sonality of  the  artist  speaks  with  freedom.  This  is  shown 
in  art  as  various  in  ideals  as  that  of  Monet,  Degas  and 
Vincent  Van  Gogh. 

An  exhibition  so  carefully  chosen,  which,  though  the 
number  of  pictures  shown  is  small,  represents  five  cen- 
turies of  French  painting,  has  the  value  of  leaving 
the  visitor  with  a  coherent  impression  of  continuity. 
The  exhibition  is  augmented  by  a  few  important  sculp- 
tures, and  by  a  group  of  drawings  of  which  this  gallery 
has  an  extraordinary  collection  since  its  acquisition 
of  many  pieces  from  the  David-Weill  Collection.  The 
value  of  studies  by  masters  is  now  fully  appreciated. 
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'LIFE  IN  AMERICA' 

THREE  hundred  years  of  American  painting  are 
presented  in  one  of  the  most  successful  loan  ex- 
hibitions the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has  ever 
assembled.  It  has  been  brought  together  with  an  un- 
usual object  in  mind — not  simply  the  development  of 
an  art  style,  but  the  life  of  the  people  as  reflected  by  the 
artist.  This  does  not  result  in  an  exhibition  ot  genre;  the 
term  'Life  in  America'  is  liberally  interpreted.  A  por- 
trait may  tell  as  much  of  the  manners  and  culture  of  a 
period  as  scenes  of  frontier  life,  early  modes  of  travel,  or 
sporting  subjects,  all  of  which  are  included  in  this  ex- 
tensive exhibition  of  nearly  three  hundred  pictures. 

The  Museum  has  drawn  upon  seventy-eight  private 
collections,  and  nearly  as  many  institutions  in  order  to 
bring  together  this  new  chronology  of  American  art.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  sociological,  historical  and  artistic 
ends  were  ever  so  well  served  by  one  event,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  exhibition  of  this  number  of  paintings  re- 
lating to  a  single  theme  was  ever  more  refreshing  and 
varied  as  to  subject-matter. 

The  gallery  of  American  'primitives'  is  superb,  and 
includes  the  famous  Dean  Berkeley  and  his  Entourage  by 
Smibert,  from  the  Yale  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as 
Robert  Feke's  Isaac  Royall  and  his  Family  from  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  which  was  so  obviously  influenced  by 
it.  Feke's  Portrait  of  Tench  Francis,  1 746,  which  belongs 
to  the  Museum,  is  one  of  the  strongest  portraits  of  the 
first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Francis,  who  came 
to  America  before  1  720,  was  attorney  for  Lord  Balti- 
more and  was  later  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania. 
Gustavus  and  John  Hesselius,  Joseph  Blackburn,  Mat- 
thew Pratt,  Charles  Willson  Peale,  John  Singleton  Cop- 
ley, are  duly  represented  here.  Ralph  Earl  stands  out 
with  his  pair  of  theTallmadge  Family  from  the  Litchfield 
Historical  Society  (see  illustration).  His  art,  essentially 
native  in  expression  and  vigorously  personal  in  its 
somewhat  acid  colour  harmonies,  has  a  special  signi- 
ficance for  those  with  a  taste  for  Americana.  Foreign 
influence  is  found  in  West,  Stuart,  Trumbull,  Sully, 
and  remains  a  permanent  presence  in  nineteenth- 
century  art. 

There  are  some  splendid  Stuarts,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  turn  to  the  works  of  less  familiar  artists,  such  as  In- 
man's  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  painted 
about  1832,  Sully's  portrait  of  the  youthful  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  and  some  unusual  figure  and  portrait  subjects 
by  the  naturalist,  Audubon.  Early  landscapes  by  John 
Vanderlyn  and  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  are  to  American 
landscape  art  what  Ralph  Earl  and  Robert  Feke  are  to 
portraiture.  The  field  was  rapidly  entered  and  given 
considerable  diversity  by  William  S.  Mount,  John 
Neagle,  George  Caleb  Bingham,  James  M.  Hart,  often 
with  the  genre  subject  predominating.  Scenes  of  corn 
husking,  mining  in  California,  making  maple  sugar  in 


Maine,  a  train  of  Conestoga  wagons  crossing  the  west- 
ern plains,  views  of  crowded  Boston  Harbour  in  [832, 
and  the  sparsely  settled  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay  in 
1849,  join  to  produce  a  panorama  of  American  life. 

An  interesting  minor  group  consists  of  sporting  sub- 
jects by  Edward  Troye,  who  travelled  through  the 
South  shortly  after  1850  and  painted  a  number  of 
American  race-horses;  also  the  coaching  scenes  of 
August  Wenderoth  (born  1825);  a  racing  subject  by 
Alvan  Fisher  (born  1 792) ;  and  A.  Lawrence's  racing 
scene  in  Boston  Harbour,  1852. 

Scenes  of  the  Civil  War  are  generally  associated  with 
Winslow  Homer,  but  the  group  by  Conrad  Wise  Chap- 
man from  Fort  Sumpter  and  Charleston  painted  about 
1863  are  little  known  and  repay  study,  while  there  are 
other  subjects  by  Sandford  R.  Gifford  (The  Seventh 
Regiment  near  Washington)  and  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  by 
James  Hope  ( 1 865)  which  are  much  more  than  illustra- 
tion. Albert  Bierstadt's  paintings  of  the  west,  such  as  his 
Mt.  Shasta  and  his  Snow  Scene  with  Buffaloes,  are  ripe  for 
rediscovery  after  a  long  period  of  neglect. 

The  spirit  of  the  'conversation  piece'  animates 
Homer's  Amateur  Musicians  and  Alexander  Lawrie's 


MRS  BENJAMIN  TALLMADGE  WITH  SON  AND  DAUGHTER  :  RALPH 
EARL  :  DATED  1790  :  'LIFE  IN  AMERICA'  EXHIBITION,  NEW  YORK 
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Lady  in  a  Parlour.  The  treatment  of  the  interior  is 
meticulous  and  informative,  and  proves  that  Georgian 
tables  and  Empire  consoles  survived  in  the  Victorian 
drawing-room.  Eastman  Johnson's  Family  Group  fills 
the  requirements  of  the  conversation  piece,  the  subject 
being  the  home  of  Alfrederick  Smith  Hatch  in  Park 
Avenue,  Thirty-Seventh  Street,  in  which  fourteen 
members  of  the  family  are  grouped  at  a  library  table 
and  fireplace. 

In  the  later  Nineteenth  Century  the  portrait  and  fig- 
ure painters  are  outstanding.  Thomas  Eakins,  Augus- 
tus St.  Gaudens,  John  La  Farge  and  George  de  Forest 
Brush  give  a  stamp  to  their  period  which  the  contem- 
porary painters  of  city  views  and  genre  cannot  equal, 
although  the  'American  scene'  has  its  place  again  in 
Childe  Hassam,  George  Bellows,  and  John  Sloan,  with 
whose  period  this  extensive  exhibition  closes. 


SPORTING  SUBJECTS  AT 
BALTIMORE  MUSEUM 

IN  the  'Hunting  and  Racing  Exhibition'  of  last  May, 
the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  had  the  co-operation 
of  a  number  of  hunt  clubs  and  racing  associations  as 
well  as  a  large  group  of  private  collectors.  A  committee 
of  sponsors  with  Harvey  Ladew  as  chairman  included, 
among  others,  Mrs.  John  W.  Garrett,  Howard  Bruce, 


WELLESLEY  GREY  :  AN  EARLY  SUBJECT  BY  BEN  MARSHALL 
THE   'HUNTING  AND  RACING  EXHIBITION'  AT  THE  BALTIMORE 


Walter  Jeffords,  Mrs.  Spalding  Lowe  Jenkins,  Alfred 
Gwynne  Vanderbilt  and  S.  Bryce  Wing.  The  exhibi- 
tion consisted  of  paintings,  sculpture,  prints,  textiles, 
ceramics  and  racing  trophies.  Among  the  last  was  an 
early  silver  bowl  by  John  Inch,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion Annapolis  Subscription  Plate  4  May  1743,  from  the 
Museum's  own  collection.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
won  by  Dungannon,  owned  by  Dr.  George  Stuart,  in  a 
race  against  a  horse  owned  by  the  distinguished  Car- 
roll family,  whose  seat,  Carrollton,  was  one  of  the  finest 
eighteenth-century  mansions  in  Maryland. 

The  paintings  offered  an  exceptionally  complete 
presentation  of  the  English  school,  from  the  period  of 
Wootton  and  Seymour  through  that  of  the  Herrings 
and  Wolstenholmes,  and  included  contemporary  Eng- 
lish, French  and  American  subjects.  Among  the  three 
pictures  by  Wootton  and  as  many  by  Seymour  was  the 
former's  Race  Horse,  lent  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Blagden,  Jr., 
whose  collection  includes  a  number  of  early  subjects  of 
especial  interest.  Also  from  this  owner  came  the  paint- 
ing, Squire  Beaumont  at  a  Meet  at  H'hitley,  Beaumont,  Torks, 
by  Thomas  Roper,  who  was  active  about  1 748. 

George  Stubbs  was  represented  by  seven  subjects,  of 
which  two  were  contributed  by  F.  Ambrose  Clark; 
Favourite  Hunters,  belonging  to  Harvey  S.  Ladew,  shows 
two  magnificently  drawn  horses  displaying  the  lull 
skill  of  the  artist  who  contributed  so  richly  to  the  study 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished subjects  of  the 
entire  exhibition  was 
George  Morland's  Drawing 
Covert,  lent  by  Miss  Patricia 
Grace.  The  interestsof  land- 
scape and  figures,  of  broad 
pattern  and  rich  detail,  are 
subtly  harmonized.  It  fulfils 
perfectly  the  requirements 
of  the  sporting  subject,  but 
escapes  its  limitations  in  an 
almost  Brueghel-like  atten- 
tion to  the  particular. 

There  were  a  number  of 
Ben  Marshalls,  enough  to 
form  an  exhibition  in  itself 
of  this  eminent  contributor 
to  British  sporting  art.  No 
less  than  five  came  from 
Mr.  Clark's  collection,  in- 
cluding thewell-known  Mr. 
Thomas  Oldacre  on  Pickle 
and  his  Captain  Barrington 
Price  and  Favourite  Hunter. 
Illustrated  here  is  Mar- 
shall's W'ellesley  Grey,  be- 
longing to  Crispin  Oglebay, 

LENT  BY  CRISPIN  OGLEBAY  TO  •         j         ■  i  .1 

museum  of  art  last  may      an  unusual  and  ewdently 
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early  subject  with  its  Oriental  background 
shown  as  the  fitting  setting  for  an  Arabian. 
As  a  painter  of  hunting  dogs,  Marshall  is 
well  represented  by  J.  Watson  Webb's  Hunts- 
man and  Hounds,  in  which  the  background  is 
resolved  to  simplest  essentials,  while  the  ac- 
tion of  a  dozen  hounds  becomes  the  painter's 
preoccupation,  which  he  presents  with  fluent 
and  accurate  draughtsmanship. 

James  Ward,  Thomas  Gooch,  Henry  B. 
Chalon  and  Charles  Towne  fill  the  interval 
between  Marshall  and  Ferneley,  the  latter 
being  fifteen  years  the  junior.  One  of  Ferne- 
ley's  chief  Irish  patrons  is  shown  in  E.  F. 
Hutton's  portrait  of  Lord  Lismore,  standing 
with  his  horse  and  dog  in  a  landscape.  A 
pair  of  portraits  of  the  brothers  John  and 
Thomas  Cradock  belongs  to  Miss  Grace,  and 
there  was  also  another  Ferneley  pair  of 
especial  interest,  showing  the  start  and  finish 
of  the  St.  Leger  at  Liverpool  on  July  3rd, 
1834,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Thierot. 

Some  lesser-known  names  are  those  of  Sir 
Robert  Frankland,  whose  ''Rosette,''  John  Shep- 
herd Up,  Over  Knavesmore,  i8og,  belongs  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  N.  Townsend,  Jr.,  and 
W.  J.  Shayer,  whose  Lord  Lyon  Winning  the 
Derby,  1866,  was  lent  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Byers,  Jr. 
The  Herrings,  Wolstenholmes  and  Alkens, 
senior  and  junior  members  of  three  dynasties 
of  sporting  painters,  were  represented  along 
with  Abraham  Cooper,  William  Barraud, 
James  Pollard,  D.  Dalby  of  York,  William 
A.  Sextie,  J.  A.  Wheeler  and  Stephen  Pearce,  giving 
to  the  exhibition  a  scope  which  has  not  been  equalled 
here  on  any  previous  occasion. 


A  RAPHAEL  FOR  NEW  YORK 

TWO  paintings  of  unusual  importance  came  to  the 
auction  room  toward  the  close  of  the  spring  season 
in  the  Madonna  of  the  Pinks  by  Raphael  and  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross  by  Memling,  both  of  which  appeared  at 
the  American  Art  Association-Anderson  Galleries  in 
April.  The  Raphael,  which  was  the  property  of  Felix 
Lachovski  of  Paris,  was  acquired  by  a  private  collector 
in  New  York  who  desires  to  remain  anonymous.  This 
delightful  painting  is  said  by  Adolfo  Venturi  (in  his 
Raffaello)  to  be  the  original  Madonna  del  Garafano  of 
which  so  many  copies  were  made  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries.  The  same  author  believes  that 
it  was  painted  about  1506,  the  Madonna  being  of  the 
Maddalena  Doni  type.  It  is  a  small  panel,  measuring 
11  inches  in  height  by  8|  in  width.  The  setting  is  an 
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)NNA  OF  THE  PINKS  :  BY  RAPHAEL  SANZIO  :  PAINTED  ABOUT  1506 
X  8J  IN.  :  ACQUIRED  FOR  A  PRIVATE  COLLECTION  IN  NEW  YORK 


interior,  with  a  window  at  the  right  through  whic  h  is 
a  view  of  a  landscape  with  a  castle.  The  Madonna, 
dressed  in  a  rose  gown  and  blue  mantle,  holds  a  cluster 
of  pinks  with  which  the  Child  is  playing.  This  little 
panel  was  formerly  owned  in  Russia  by  the  Orloff 
family,  of  the  household  of  the  late  Czar.  The  picture 
was  taken  to  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  where 
M.  Lachovski  acquired  it  in  1922. 

Memling's  Descent  from  the  Cross,  which  brought  above 
eighty  thousand  dollars,  will  return  to  Paris.  It  came 
from  the  collection  of  J.  Braz,  former  curator  of  the 
Hermitage,  and  was  formerly  in  the  Podevaklecsdzy 
in  Leningrad.  Friedlander  described  it  in  his  Altrieder- 
landische  Malerie,  vol.  VI,  No.  1 3a.  This  painting  is  now 
in  Bruges  at  the  loan  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Memling. 


ENGLISH  SILVER  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  FAIR 

THE  exhibition  of  antique  and  modern  English 
plate  in  the  British  Pavilion  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  has  brought  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a 
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Company  in  which  a  hundred  and  seventy 
artists  competed.  The  design  is  by  J.  L.  Auld 
of  Belfast  and  the  chasing  is  by  the  hand  of 
B.  J.  Colson. 

Since  there  is  no  collection  of  plate  belong- 
ing to  the  City  of  New  York,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  suggestion  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition  will  be  followed,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Fair  the  rose-water  dish 
will  be  placed  on  loan  at  either  the  Museum 
of  the  City  of  New  York  or  the  New  York 
Historical  Society. 


RUSSIAN  DECORATIVE  ARTS 
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SILVER-GILT  ROSEWATER  DISH  :  PRESENTED  BY  THE  CORPORATION  AND 
TWELVE  CHIEF  LIVERY  COMPANIES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  TO  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR,  1939 


number  of  pieces  of  historic  importance  from  the  City 
Livery  Companies  of  London.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
Bank  of  England  cup  given  to  the  Mercers  in  1 694  in 
recognition  of  the  loan  of  their  hall  for  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Bank.  The  Clothworkers  have  sent  the  Samuel 
Pepys  ewer,  presented  when  the  diarist  was  Master  of 
the  Company  in  1677.  The  Master's  steeple  cup  of  the 
Carpenters'  is  one  of  a  set  of  four  given  by  the  wardens 
early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  A  time-honoured 
sporting  event,  instituted  in  1 7 1 5,  is  recorded  in  the 
Doggett's  Badge  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  while 
the  Haberdashers  have  lent  their  Barge  Master's 
Badge.  Pieces  of  this  type,  uniting  the  history  of  the 
Companies  with  the  development  of  a  great  craft,  form 
an  exhibition  of  unrivalled  character. 

The  modern  silver  includes  the  great  silver-gilt  rose- 
water  dish  here  reproduced  which,  as  its  inscription 
states,  is  the  gift  of  the  twelve  Livery  Companies  and 
the  City  of  London  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  In  a  series  of  radiating,  concave  lobes  it 
bears  the  arms  of  the  Mercers,  Grocers,  Drapers,  Fish- 
mongers, Goldsmiths,  Skinners,  Merchant  Tailors, 
Haberdashers,  Salters,  Ironmongers,  Vintners  and 
Clothworkers.  The  arms  are  executed  in  flat  chasing 
instead  of  the  usual  engraving.  In  the  centre  are  the 
arms  of  the  City  of  London.  This  dish  was  executed  as 
a  result  of  a  competition  conducted  by  the  Goldsmiths' 


N  the  Schaffer  Galleries'  present  exhibi- 
tion of  the  decorative  arts  by  craftsmen 
of  the  Russian  court  is  the  jewel  box  by 
Ovchinnikov,  court  silversmith,  which  was 
made  in  1889  for  presentation  to  John  Nich- 
olaievitch  Durnovo,  one  of  the  Honorable 
Guardians  of  the  Imperial  Orphanages.  The 
box  combines  the  work  of  goldsmith,  jeweller 
and  enameller,  in  a  union  of  these  arts  which 
the  Russians  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  sides  are  of  lapis  lazuli  overlaid 
with  pierced  arabesques  in  gold  and  intro- 
ducing insets  of  enamel  flowers  in  pink  and 
blue  shaded  by  hand.  The  design  shows  a  type  of 
chasing  which  gives  to  the  surface  an  almost  sculptural 
quality,  as  in  the  execution  of  the  roundel  at  the  side 
showing  the  seal  of  the  Imperial  Orphanages,  and  the 
mantling  surrounding  the  arms  on  the  top. 

Another  object  at  present  on  exhibition  which  shows 
the  versatile  Carl  Faberge  in  a  somewhat  different  light 
from  the  usual  is  a  large  sculpture  of  a  bear  in  solid 
silver.  Faberge  is  well  known  for  his  small  carvings  of 
animals,  of  which  he  executed  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject in  onyx,  obsidian,  jade,  crystal,  and  other  stones, 
but  this  much  larger  figure  represents  a  different  aspect 
of  his  work.  He  often  inclines  to  simplification  and  con- 
ventionalization, very  much  in  the  spirit  of  Chinese 
animal  sculpture,  in  his  smaller  subjects,  but  this,  being 
larger  in  scale,  is  treated  with  full  realism  and  an  un- 
canny precision  of  detail.  The  rendering  of  the  shaggy 
coat  is  done  with  exceptional  feeling  for  texture,  while 
the  movement  of  the  figure  as  the  animal  walks  slowly 
forward  has  been  carefully  studied. 

The  other  side  of  Faberge's  art,  its  refinement  and 
grace,  is  represented  by  his  enamel  tea  and  coffee  ser- 
vice of  eleven  pieces  from  the  Alexander  Palace  at 
Tsarskoye  Selo.  Unlike  many  of  his  designs  for  pieces 
of  this  type,  he  does  not  depend  on  the  French  classic 
models  which  so  deeply  influenced  him.  He  has  turned 
to  an  Old  Russian  pattern  which  had  its  original  home 
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still  farther  east,  on  Persian  textiles, 
and  shows  us  the  palmette  and  pine- 
apple forms  set  in  ogival  bands  and 
within  leaf-bordered  panels.  The 
colouring,  however,  is  not  Persian, 
but  Russian,  with  powder  blue,  a 
light  green,  dull  red,  and  very  deep 
aubergine.  Beside  the  work  in  enam- 
el of  Ovchinnikov  and  Faberge  is 
that  of  the  somewhat  lesser-known 
but  talented  Gratchov,  whose  sig- 
nature appears  on  a  candelabra 
from  the  Alexander  Palace. 


THE  PEIRCE-NICH- 
OLS  HOUSE  REOPENS 

THE  Essex  Institute,  which  has 
owned  the  Peirce-Nichols  house 
in  Salem  for  some  years,  and  has 
formerly  opened  it  to  the  public, 
has  announced  that  it  is  again  on 
view.  This  is  the  earliest  of  the  houses 
designed  by  Samuel  Mclntire  of 
Salem  belonging  to  the  Institute, 
having  been  built  in  1 782  when  Mc- 
lntire was  only  beginning  his  career.  The  Pingree 
house,  of  which  he  was  also  the  architect,  was  built  in 
1804.  The  Peirce-Nichols  house  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  the  use  of  classic  detail  in  the  austere  form  in  which 
it  was  applied  in  New  England.  The  simplicity  of  the 
Doric  order,  as  seen  in  the  columns  at  the  main  en- 
trance, is  tempered  by  Mclntire's  use  of  incidental 
carved  detail  in  pilasters,  urns  and  over-door  treat- 
ment, which  are  reminiscent  of  the  delicacy  and  grace 
of  the  Adam  style. 

The  house  was  built  for  Jerathmiel  Peirce,  a  mer- 
chant who  had  prospered  in  the  foreign  trade  which 
brought  so  much  wealth  to  Salem.  In  1827  it  passed  to 
George  Johonnot,  and  then  to  Peirce's  son-in-law, 
George  Nichols.  It  became  the  property  of  the  Essex 
Institute  in  191 7. 


IMPORTANT  AMERICAN  COLLECTION 
TO  BE  DISPERSED  IN  ENGLAND 

ON  July  1 1  th,  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Co.  will  begin  a 
two  days'  sale  at  their  New  Bond  Street  Galleries 
of  an  important  collection  of  Antiquities,  Prehistoric, 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Irish  Celtic 
and  South  American,  the  property  of  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  comprising  403  lots  sent  over  from 
America.  These  are  of  great  interest  and  variety,  a 
large  number  of  the  Egyptian  items  having  once  figured 
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AN  ENAMELLED  AND  SILVER-GILT  TEWEL  CASKET:  MADE  BY  THE  RUSSIAN  COURT  SIL- 
VERSMITH OVCHINNIKOV  FOR  PRESENTATION  IN  1889  :  FROM  THE  SCHAFFER  GALLERIES 
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in  die  famous  Hilton  Price  Collection.  Early  in  the  sale 
comes  a  part  of  an  Eighteenth  Dynasty  stela,  in  fine 
calcareous  limestone,  sculptured  on  both  sides  in  sunk 
relief  with  scenes  of  Akhenaten  and  his  family  making 
offerings  to  Aten,  with  accompanying  inscriptions.  On 
one  side  Queen  Nefer-titi  is  seen  behind  the  King's 
shoulders,  on  the  other  she  appears  again,  holding  up  a 
figure  of  Truth,  which  in  turn  holds  the  cartouches  of 
Aten.  There  is  some  fine  statuary,  both  in  stone  and 
bronze,  the  group  illustrated  on  p.  41  of  this  issue  being 
a  particularly  good  example  of  the  1 8th/ 19th  Dynasty. 
Of  the  numerous  small  bronze  figures,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  an  effigy  of  Heru-Shefiu,  the  ram-headed 
divinity  of  Herakleopolis,  inlaid  with  gold  (7J-  inches 
high).  It  is  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Dynasty,  and  shows  the 
ram's  head  with  the  royal  wig  and  the  Atef-crown  with 
ram's  horns  at  the  side,  the  uraeus  in  front  and  disk  on 
the  top.  Another  rare  figure  is  one  of  Ptah,  5^  inches 
high,  with  gold  inlays,  from  the  New  Kingdom.  Several 
of  these  will  be  illustrated  in  the  catalogue,  including 
figures  of  Isis  and  Horus,  Khonsu,  and  a  sacred  cat 
8  inches  high,  from  Bubastis.  Among  the  weapons  is  a 
bronze  dagger  with  broad  blade  and  straight  edges, 
having  ducks'  heads  and  necks  at  the  juncture  of  the 
blade  and  the  grip  and  the  remains  of  an  ivory  pom- 
mel. This  piece  is  probably  unique.  Ushabtiu,  mirrors, 
perfume  bottles,  situlas,  wooden  figures  and  models, 
papyri,  scarabs,  amulets,  necklaces,  alabaster  vessels 
and  miscellaneous  objects  in  quantity  bring  us  to  the 
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to  what  is  now  the  Place  des  Vosges,  where  his 
work  attracted  great  attention  and  success 
through  the  elegance  and  research  of  his  de- 
signs. In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  he  supplied 
several  pieces  of  furniture  to  the  court  which 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Mobilier  Na- 
tional. He  also  produced  some  magnificent 
pieces  for  Madame  du  Barry,  one  of  which,  a 
desk  decorated  with  painted  porcelain,  ulti- 
mately came  into  the  possession  of  Almina 
Lady  Carnarvon,  after  having  been  in  the  Pal- 
ace of  San  Donato  in  Florence.  The  medal- 
lion decoration  of  the  commode  belonging  to 
Princesse  de  Faucigny  Lucinge  was  a  favourite 
theme  of  Leleu's,  and  he  used  the  same  for- 
mula in  lozange  shape  for  two  little  commodes 
in  bois  des  lies.  These  were  made  for  Marie- 
Antoinette,  and  are  now  in  the  dining-room  of 
the  Petit  Trianon  at  Versailles. 

An  exquisite  pair  of  fire  dogs,  the  work  of 
one  of  those  gifted,  unknown  masters  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  in  which  France  was  so 
rich,  represent  two  little  French  toy  poodles, 
said  to  have  been  sculptured  from  those  be- 
longing to  Madame  du  Barry.  Although  these 
fire  dogs  would  appear  to  date  from  towards 
the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  it  is  by  no 
means  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  the 
models  were,  on  the  contrary,  the  small  dogs 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Each  period 
evolves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  the 
shadows  of  the  period  that  is  to  follow.  There 
is  a  chair  in  the  Louvre  of  the  late  Louis  XV 
period  which  bears  many  of  the  leading  char- 
acteristics of  the  Louis  XVI  style.  This  is  by 
Philippe  Poirier  who  received  the  maitrise  in 
1765.  Madame  de  Pompadour  died  in  1764, 
so  it  may  well  be  possible,  as  some  authorities 
believe,  that  these  little  dogs  are  really  the 
portraits  of  those  belonging  to  that  lady. 

A  beautiful  clock  of  the  Louis  XVI  period  is 
known  as  the  clock  of  the  three  Graces.  On  a 
white  marble  tripod  ornamented  with  gilded 
bronze,  standing  on  three  gilded  bronze  feet, 
are  posed  three  female  figures  in  patina 
bronze,  festooned  with  garlands.  In  their  up- 
lifted hands  they  hold  a  blue  enamel  globe 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  Cupid.  This  globe 
contains  the  works  of  the  clock,  the  time  being 


marked  on  a  white  meridional  band.  It  is  a 
graceful  and  lovely  example  of  the  work  of  the 
period,  very  characteristic  in  its  proportions, 
and  worthy  of  its  place  in  this  most  remark- 
able collection. 

Two  imposing  candelabra  in  the  hall  in 
bronze  and  marble  are  the  work  of  Forestier, 
sculptured  after  models  by  Clodion.  They  are 
late  eighteenth-century  specimens  and  were 
formerly  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  They 
were  afterwards  included  in  the  Peel  col- 
lection. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  of  this 
article  to  do  justice  to  half  the  treasures  to  be 
found  in  this  remarkable  house.  One  could 
linger  for  hours  over  the  late  eighteenth- 
century  and  Napoleonic  snuff-boxes,  while 
the  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
books  in  their  period  bindings  include  fas- 
cinating documents  on  the  more  intimate 
history  of  French  kings.  The  whole  collection 
gains  added  charm  from  being  seen  in  such  a 
perfect  setting.  Though  practically  everything 
in  the  principal  rooms  is  an  objet  d'art,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  is  remote  from  that 
of  a  museum.  It  is  feminine,  charming,  and 
essentially  that  of  a  home  which  is  lived  in. 
Taste  and  discrimination  have  combined  to 
give  all  these  beautiful  things  new  life.  They 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  their  own  age;  but 
they  are  so  completely  a  part  of  the  life  of  their 
owner,  that  they  possess  a  character  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  vitality  of  to-day. 

GOLDEN  GATE  EXPOSITION 

(Continued from  page  23) 

1677  it  may  have  been  in  the  Palazzo  Tempi, 
according  to  a  contemporary  account  of 
Florence  by  Bocchi-Cinelli.  This  beautiful 
group  is  lent  by  an  anonymous  collector. 

A  marble  of  exquisite  purity  is  the  portrait 
of  Eleonora  of  Aragon  by  Francesco  Laurana, 
which  was  doubtless  executed  in  Sicily  be- 
tween 1468  and  147 1.  It  comes  from  the  Mu- 
seum in  Palermo.  The  Italian  sculpture  ap- 
propriately closes  with  the  work  of  Lorenzo 
Bernini,  whose  marble  of  Costanza  Buonarelli 
once  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Modena  and  was 
later  in  the  possession  of  the  Medici.  It  com- 
pletes the  generous  group  of  loans  from  the 
Bargello's  priceless  collection. 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


ROYAL  AND  HISTORIC 
TREASURES  IN  PICCADILLY 

BY  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty  the  King, 
an  Exhibition  of  Royal  and  Historic  Treasures 
is  taking  place  at  the  town  house,  145,  Piccadilly, 
formerly  occupied  by  him  and  H.M.  the  Queen  as 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York.  Officially  opened  on 
June  28th  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Alice,  who  initiated  the 
enterprise,  the  exhibition  will  remain  open  for  three 
months.  Its  object  is  to  help  the  Heritage  Craft  Schools 
for  Children  Cripples  at  Chailey,  Sussex,  a  charity  that 
enjoys  the  interest  and  support  of  our  Royal  Family. 
Rare  and  historically  noteworthy  articles  have  been 
collected  from  many  sources,  the  exhibits  being 
grouped  under  such  headings  as  'Dramatic  Moments 
in  History,'  'Tragic  Figures  in  History,'  'Period  Pic- 
tures' and  'They  Might  Have  Reigned' — the  latter  re- 
ferring to  heirs  to  the  Throne  who  died  before  acces- 
sion. There  is  a  relic  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  the  pen  used 
by  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  to  sign  the  Pact  at  Locarno ; 
a  jewel  worn  by  Napoleon  and  the  walking-stick  given 
by  King  Edward  VII  to  Fred  Archer.  The  Press  Room 
illustrates  the  History  of  the  Printing  Press  from  its 
earliest  days.  Several  pieces  of  furniture  used  by  Their 
Majesties  during  their  residence  are  back  in  their  old 
places,  among  them  the  Queen's  writing  desk,  and  the 
famous  Glasgow  musical  clock  which  can  only  be 
wound  by  the  King's  Clockmaker.  In  the  Princesses' 
rooms  on  the  nursery  floor  a  Children's  Exhibition  is 
arranged,  with  many  personal  belongings  of  the  Royal 
children.  A  number  of  the  finest  pieces  of  furniture  are 
displayed  in  the  King's  former  study,  loaned  by 
Messrs.  Mallett  and  Son  and  Messrs.  H.  M.  Lee,  of 
Kingston.  This  room  is  panelled  and  decorated  in  the 
style  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Century,  and  forms  an 
admirable  setting  to  the  display  of  furniture  and 
decorative  objects  of  the  period.  Messrs.  Lee  have  lent, 
among  other  pieces,  a  beautiful  small  Queen  Anne 
scarlet  lacquer  bureau  cabinet,  decorated  with  figures 
and  landscapes  in  the  Chinese  manner.  Elsewhere  we 
have  mentioned  a  set  of  eight  single  and  two  elbow- 
chairs  in  scarlet  lacquer,  probably  by  Giles  Grendey, 
in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Mallett  and  Son.  Two  of 
these  chairs  are  in  the  Piccadilly  exhibition.  A  pair  of 
William  III  black  and  gold  lacquer  games  tables,  with 
fold-over  tops  and  turned  legs  show  further  examples 
of  this  work.  Rare  and  fine  pieces  of  walnut,  bureau 
bookcases,  a  small  bureau,  long-case  and  bracket 
clocks,  a  lacquer  standing  barometer  of  the  Daniel 


Quare  species,  a  Chinoiserie  tapestry,  formerly  at 
Wemyss  Castle  and  other  needlework,  mirrors,  a  pair 
of  K'ang  Hsi  blue  and  white  porcelain  wall  sconces  with 
English  gilt  metal  candle  holders,  torcheres,  silver 
candlesticks  and  polescreens,  add  to  the  appropriate 
embellishment  of  this  room.  An  interesting  painting 
having  points  of  resemblance  to  Hogarth's  early  work, 
but  not  yet  identified,  represents  an  interior  with  Cap- 
tain Walker  taking  tea  with  and  offering  snuff  to  the 
Misses  Le  Theulier,  one  of  whom  he  subsequently  mar- 
ried. All  the  pieces  have  been  carefully  chosen  to  bring 
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SEATED  FIGURE  OF  THE  SCRIBE  NEB-SEN  AND  HIS  WIFE 
NEBT-TA  IN  PAINTED  LIMESTONE  16  IN.  HIGH  :  1STH  TO  19TH 
DYN \STY  :  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST  COLLECTION  (sf<-  p.  39) 
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A  DIAMOND  ENGRAVED  DRINKING  GLASS  BY 
VERZELINI,  DATED  1577  THE  EARLIEST 
KNOWN  SPECIMEN  :  OWNED  BY  CECIL  DAVIS 


about  the  most  attractive  ensemble,  and 
with  a  view  to  demonstrate  the  mastery 
of  English  craftsmen  of  the  period. 

A  VERZELINI  GOBLET  OF  1577 

A GLASS  by  Giacomo  Verzelini  of 
earlier  date  than  any  hitherto  re- 
corded has  recently  been  unearthed  by 
Mr.  Cecil  Davis,  of  Stratton  Street, 
Piccadilly.  The  piece,  which  is  shown  in 
our  illustration,  bears  the  date  1577,  and 
was  therefore  made  only  two  years  after 
Verzelini's  patent  for  'the  makynge  of 
drynkynge  glasses,  such  as  be  accus- 
tomablie  made  in  the  town  of  Morano' 
was  granted  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
As  is  well  known,  diamond  engraved 
glasses  by  Verzelini  are  of  excessive 
rarity,  the  new-found  example  bringing 
the  number  so  far  known  up  to  eight 
identifiable  specimens  only.  Verzelini 
arrived  in  England  in  1 57 1 ,  and  in  1575 


set  up  his  glasshouse  in  London  at  Crutched  Friars  in  Hart  Street, 
Aldgate,  having  the  sole  right  to  make  glasses  in  the  Venetian  manner 
in  England,  by  virtue  of  which  the  importation  of  such  glass  into  this 
country  was  forbidden,  and  continued  in  business  until  1592  (or  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham,  until  1602,  fifteen  years  before 
his  death).* 

Mr.  Davis's  goblet  is  of  smoky  or  blackish  coloured  metal  with 
minute  bubbles,  and  is  minus  its  original  stem  and  foot.  The  bowl  is 
straight-sided,  tapering  outwards,  engraved  in  diamond-point  with  a 
characteristic  design,  eastern  in  origin,  and  very  similar  to  that  en- 
graved upon  one  in  the  late  Mr.  Wilfred  Buckley's  collection,  bearing 
the  date  1581  and  the  name  dier,  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  1 
the  words  'John  .  .  .  Jane.'  The  upper  part  shows  a  running  stag,  a 
unicorn  and  two  hounds,  collared,  in  chase,  each  separated  by  a  tree. 
The  central  band,  between  two  borders  enclosing  a  deeply  waving 
line,  has  three  open  medallions,  in  two  of  which  appear  the  initials  ' 
I.  R-B  (conjoined),  B,  arranged  crosswise  (perhaps  the  glass  was  to  ; 
commemorate  a  wedding),  and  in  the  third,  the  date  1577.  Between  ' 
the  panels  is  a  foliated  scroll  pattern,  and  under  the  lower  border  is 
a  row  of  linked  disks  with  upright  lines.  The  engraving  of  the  Buck-  ' 
ley  goblet  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Anthony  de  Lisley,  and  if  Mr. 
Davis's  glass  was  not  engraved  by  the  same  hand,  which  is  almost  1 
certain,  at  least  the  same  pattern  book  was  requisitioned  for  both. 
The  missing  foot  has  been  ingeniously  replaced  at  some  date  early  1 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century  by  a  silver-mounted  wide-spreading 
foot  of  pear-wood.  As  it  now  stands  the  goblet  measures  7  J  inches 
overall,  the  height  of  the  bowl,  exclusive  of  the  knop,  is  5  j  inches 
and  the  diameter  \\  inches.  Mr.  Davis  is  placing  this  important  find 
on  exhibition  at  14A,  Stratton  Street,  W.,  from  July  3rd  to  July  15th. 

MESSRS.  MALLETT'S  EXHIBITION 

IT  says  much  for  Messrs.  Mallett  and  Son  that  they  have  been  able 
to  assemble  for  their  eleventh  annual  Exhibition  so  fine  and  indi- 
vidual a  collection  of  rarities.  This  would  have  been  impossible  but 
for  tw  o  circumstances.  First  the  incomparable  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  selectors,  the  fruits  of  two  generations  of  ex- 
perience, and  secondly,  their  exceptional  opportunities.  The  finest 
things,  however,  are  only  to  be  had  at  the  price  of  a  long  purse,  and 
these  are  always  eagerly  competed  for.  No  one  would  willingly  let  a 
cherished  work  of  art  go  from  his  possession :  the  pangs  of  parting 
would  willingly  be  avoided  unless  urged  by  necessity,  the  ownership 
of  fine  works  of  art  being  not  only  a  symbol  of  wealth,  but  the  hall- 
mark of  culture  in  addition. 

Never  I  think  have  Messrs.  Mallett  brought  together  at  40,  New 
Bond  Street  so  fine  a  series  of  first-class  examples  of  Old  English 
furniture,  silver  and  porcelain.  Nor  are  these  all.  Much  superfine 
needlework  is  on  view,  together  with  various  other  objects  of  art,  both 
Eastern  and  Continental.  To  particularize,  the  very  first  item,  the 
Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau,  which  we  illustrate,  is  as  choice  an  ex- 
ample as  may  be  seen.  Its  individuality,  its  superb  craftsmanship,  its 
richness  and  fine  proportions  must  be  evident  to  all.  A  most  unusual 

*  Quoted  in  Diamond  Engraved  Glasses  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With  particular 
reference  to  five  attributed  to  Giacomo  Verzelini.  By  Wilfred  Buckley, 
C.B.E.  Ernest  Benn  Limited,  1929. 
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feature  is  the  bases  and  capitals  of  the  pilasters,  the  en- 
richment of  the  cornice  and  the  borders  of  the  falling 
front,  which  are  of  ormolu,  chased  and  ^ilt.  The  carved 
figure  of  Mercury  surmounting  it  is  gilt  wood.  Next  to 
this  is  a  long-case  clock  by  George  Graham,  circa  1 730, 
of  finely  figured  walnut  with  cross  banded  mouldings. 
Graham  has  his  resting-place  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Of  clocks  there  are  many,  for  example  an  extremely 
fine  one  of  the  bracket  type  by  Tompion ;  a  William  and 
Mary  walnut-case  specimen  by  Joseph  Knibb  of  Ox- 
ford, and  a  quite  remarkable  striking  clock  by  Samuel 
Whichcote  of  London,  Master  of  the  Clockmakers' 
Company  from  1 748,  with  a  revolving  disk  showing  the 
months,  days  and  signs  of  the  Zodiac;  a  horological 
wonder.  Embarrassing  as  our  choice  is,  we  must  men- 
tion the  seventeenth-century  Italian  walnut  cabinet  of 
drawers,  carved  with  figures  in  high  relief,  the  fall- 
down  front  of  which  is  supported  on  kneeling  figures, 
and  which  reveals  numerous  small  drawers  and  re- 
cesses carved  with  figures.  A  red  walnut  table  of  most 
unusual  shape,  with  fold-over  top  and  swing-out  candle 
brackets  is  on  a  gate-leg  frame  of  six  baluster  legs  con- 
nected by  a  shapely  stretcher.  Sets  of  superb  Chippen- 
dale chairs  richly  carved  claim  attention,  with  serpen- 
tine commodes,  bookcases  and  secretaires,  one  of  the 
latter  from  the  late  Earl  of  Yarborough's  collection,  a 
magnificent  example  in  mahogany,  tulip-wood  and 
rosewood,  of  about  1775.  A  centre  table  of  padouk 
wood  made  in  Canton  for  the  English  market,  with 
openwork  basket  scrolls  at  the  upper  part  of  the  legs, 
carved  with  shells  is  certainly  unique  of  its  kind.  Two 
George  II  mahogany  side-tables,  richly  carved,  having 
six  truss  legs  with  voluted  scrolls  are  of  the  highest 
workmanship  of  their  period,  classic  in  style,  the  one 
with  a  massive  top  of  Algerian  onyx,  the  smaller  one 
with  a  variegated  green  marble  top.  The  splendour  of 
a  scarlet  and  gold  lacqutr  bureau  with  carved  and 
gilded  figures,  by  Giles  Grendy,  of  Clerkenwell,  circa 
1730,  needs  no  pointing  out,  nor  the  quality  of  a  set  of 
lacquer  and  gold  chairs,  probably  by  the  same  hand. 
Sumptuous  is  the  only  word  which  can  describe  them. 
A  Charles  II  oak  sideboard  of  most  unusual  design  for 
its  period  must  be  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  an 
English  sideboard  in  existence.  It  cannot  be  later  than 
1680,  but  the  form  was  not  repeated  till  about  ninety 
years  later.  Finally,  we  must  remark  the  carved  tall- 
back  arm-chair  of  about  the  same  date,  in  beechwood, 
carved  with  heraldic  lions  and  scrolls,  which  also  must 
be  of  exceptional  rarity,  and  the  beautiful  William  and 
Mary  writing  table,  elaborately  inlaid  with  scrollwork 
of  walnut  marquetry  on  a  sycamore  ground.  Two  of 
the  corkscrew  legs  swing  out  to  support  the  fold-over 
top.  Its  shape  and  proportions  are  alike  of  extreme 
elegance.  The  Chinese,  Sevres  and  English  porcelains 
are  museum  specimens  of  the  highest  procurable 
quality,  and  of  the  rare  and  costly  silver  we  have  only 


space  to  mention  the  remarkable  series  of  spoons, 
ranging  from  Henry  VIII's  day  to  thai  of  William  and 
Mary.  For  those  who  would  like  personal  association 
with  a  great  Royalty,  there  is  a  relic  of  Queen  Victoria 
in  the  form  of  a  netting  box,  with  a  tambour  front  and 
drawer,  veneered  in  satin  wood,  fitted  with  small  in- 


QUEEN  ANNE  WALNUT  BUREAU  OF  REMARKABLY  FINE  WORK- 
MANSHIP AND  DISTINCTION  :  SHOWN  BY  MALLETT  &  SON,  LTD. 
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A  JADE  SPEAR-HEAD  WITH  TWO  BIRDS  :  OF  THE  DY- 
NASTIES, RECENTLY  EXCAVATED  AT  AN-YANG,  SHOWING  MUD 
ADHERING  TO  IT  :  SHOWN  BY  PETER  BOODE,  MOUNT  STREET 


terior  drawers  which  still  contain  the  spools  of  silk  and 
small  bead  boxes,  and  some  unfinished  work  by  her 
late  Majesty  with  sample  patterns.  It  was  made  about 
1 795,  and  was  probably  a  gift  to  her  in  childhood. 

FOR  GLASS  COLLECTORS 

COLLECTORS  of  old  table  glass  will  appreciate 
the  series  of  priced  lists  in  a  novel  form  to  be  issued 
by  Messrs.  Arthur  Churchill,  Ltd.,  of  34,  Marylebone 
High  Street,  W.  1 .  The  scheme  provides  an  opportunity 
to  the  prospective  buyer  to  compare  the  examples 
offered  for  sale  with  those  illustrated  and  described  in 
standard  works  by  the  recognized  authorities.  That  is 
to  say  that  the  glasses  listed  and  described  in  the  cata- 
logue have  their  counterparts  or  precisely  similar 
specimens  depicted  in  the  works  referred  to.  The  first 
of  these  catalogues  is  for  owners  of  English  Table  Glass, 
the  well-known  book  by  the  late  Percy  Bate,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  note  the  large  number  of  glasses  now  in 
Messrs.  Churchill's  stock  which  are  the  identical  ex- 
amples illustrated  in  this  work.  One  cannot  fail  to  note 
the  scrupulous  accuracy  with  which  the  descriptions 
are  given  and  the  care  with  which  imperfections,  if  any, 
are  reported.  Glass  collectors  are  recommended  to 


write  for  this  generous  catalogue,  which  costs  one 
shilling,  and  describes  over  250  English  or  Irish  glasses, 
many  of  them  of  historic  interest. 

CHINESE  ANTIQUITIES  AT  PETER  BOODE'S 

FROM  Monday,  the  3rd  of  July,  till  Saturday,  the 
22nd,  Mr.  Peter  Boode  will  be  holding  an  Exhibi- 
tion of  Chinese  Antiquities  at  125,  Mount  Street,  W.2, 
including  a  number  of  rarities,  newly  sent  from  China 
by  Mr.  Boode's  buyers  in  that  country.  Some  choice 
specimens  of  early  fifteenth-century  blue  and  white 
porcelain  are  being  shown  as  well  as  celadons  of  the 
Sung  period,  Ch'ing  porcelains  and  early  jades.  A 
Blanc-de-Chine  (Te-hua  porcelain)  incense  burner  of 
very  beautiful  pale  ivory  colour  bears  the  date  mark 
Hsiian  Te  (1426-1435  a.d.)  in  archaic  characters, 
which  proves  that  this  'Fukien  ware,  perhaps  the  finest 
porcelain  ever  made,  dates  from  much  earlier  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Many  of  the  early  jades  are  of  very 
fine  quality  and  are  extremely  interesting.  Although 
present  conditions  in  China  are  far  from  favourable  for 
excavating,  a  few  of  the  exhibited  objects  have  quite 
recently  been  found  at  An-yang,  the  well-known  site 
where  Shang-Yin  (1 766-1 122  B.C.)  bronzes  and  early 
jades  are  unearthed.  One  of  the  latter  is  the  spear-head 
with  two  birds  seen  in  our  illustration,  a  most  remark- 
able piece,  dating  from  so  remote  a  time  that  its  pur- 
pose must  be  purely  conjectural,  though  doubtless  it 
was  used  in  some  ceremonial  function. 


BRITISH  MEDIAEVAL  ART  IN  SAVILE  ROW 

THIS  year  for  the  first  time  since  its  inception  the 
triennial  International  Congress  of  the  History  of 
Art  meets  in  London.  The  locale  will  be  University 
College,  Gower  Street,  from  July  24th  to  the  29th, 
particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Leigh 
Ashton,  Secretary-General,  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  In  this  connexion,  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  have  made  their  Summer  Exhibition  an  occa- 
sion to  show  visitors  from  overseas  certain  aspects  of 
mediaeval  British  art  not  accessible  in  their  native 
lands.  Relics  of  British  art  prior  to  the  XVI  Century  are 
sufficiently  rare  in  this  country,  so  that  the  collection 
brought  together  at  17,  Savile  Row,  W.  1,  which  will 
be  on  view  till  about  the  end  of  July,  is  of  particular 
interest.  A  hundred  and  fifty-four  items  are  listed. 
Many  of  the  star  turns  are  so  famous  that  they  have 
made  a  public  appearance  more  than  once  in  recent 
years,  such  as  the  Warwick  (or  Rous)  Roll,  the  won- 
derful cope,  made  in  1300,  belonging  to  Lieut. -Col. 
Butler-Bowden,  the  Hunterian  Psalter  and  the  Nor- 
wich retable.  But  such  precious  objects  as  the  XVI- 
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century  helm  of  Sir  Richard  Pembridge  K.G.,  Lord 
Ilchester's  tilting  helm  from  Melbury  Chin  ch  (late  XV 
Century),  the  small  painted  chest  from  Queens'  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  the  tiles  recently  excavated  at 
Clarendon  Palace  are  hardly  known  at  all.  Oilier 
remarkable  exhibits  are  the  Faversham  chest  (XIV 
Century),  the  sword  of  Battle  Abbey,  the  mazer  from 
All  Souls',  Oxford,  circa  1440,  some  very  fine  early 
1  carvings  in  alabaster,  wood  and  marble.  The  Council 
of  Almoners  of  Christ's  Hospital  have  lent  their  famous 
drinking  horn  with  bird-legs  and  mounts  in  silver-gilt, 
inscribed  in  god  is  al,  circa  1490.  An  interesting  pal- 
impsest brass  comes  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  the  Prior's  Stall  from  Much 
Hadham  Church  and  a  spectacular  brass  lectern  of 
the  earlier  years  of  the  XVI  Century  from  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Isleham.  Some  magnificent  illumin- 
ated MSS.,  the  wooden  Irish  mether,  mounted  in  silver- 
'  gilt  of  Celtic  design,  set  with  corals,  1493,  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Macleod  of  Macleod,  and  some  remarkable 
early  jewellery  enrich  a  collection  that  spans  the  years 
between  Anglo-Saxon  times  and  the  Reformation. 

IN  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE,  S.W.3 

WHEN  the  seeker  has  a  pocketful  of  money  to 
spend  or  even  only  a  small  sum  earmarked  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  antiques  for  his  home,  it  must  be  a 
convenience  for  him  to  know  that  entire  communities 
exist  where  his  needs  can  be  satisfied  without  travel- 
ling far  and  wide.  It  is  a  consequence  of  such  a  need 
that  a  small  market  of  antiquity  dealers  have  congre- 
gated in  Beauchamp  Place,  a  turning  off  the  Brompton 
Road,  within  two  minutes'  walk  eastward  from  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  In  this  street  of  antique 
art  shops,  of  which  there  are  no  fewer  than  nineteen, 
a  society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
mutual  assistance  and  goodwill  in  attracting  collectors, 
under  the  title  'The  Beauchamp  Place  Association,' 
I  Mr.  Harold  Casimir  having  been  appointed  chief 
spokesman  and  representative.  The  firms  named  here- 
with invite  the  public  to  inspect  their  comprehensive 
stocks:  The  Old  Metal  Craft  Shop  (Harold  Casimir, 
No.  52),  Dimmocks  (No.  45),  Fortunate  Finds  (No.  23), 
Noller  &  Harrison  (No.  42),  Maurice  H.  Turner,  Ltd. 
(No.  51),  Clowes  &  Jauncey  (No.  62),  Louis  Casimir 
(No.  12)  and  Richard  Temple  (No.  11). 

THE  CLARENCE  MACKAY  ARMOUR 

A SALE  of  armour  of  the  highest  importance  is  to 
take  place  at  Christie's  on  July  27th.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  collection  formed  by  the  late  Clarence 
Mackay  and  housed  at  his  palatial  residence  on  Long 


Island,  New  York.  Unfortunately  it  arrived  in  Eng- 
land too  late  for  us  to  deal  with  it  according  to  its 
merits,  and  a  cursory  inspection  in  the  cellars,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Felix  Joubert,  who  was  arranging 
and  cataloguing  the  pieces  for  sale,  after  we  had  vir- 
tually gone  to  press  was  all  that  was  possible  to  us. 
Prominent  among  them  is  a  pageant  shield  and  mor- 
ion of  cabasset  form,  embossed  and  gilt,  c.  1550,  in  the 
style  of  Picinino;  the  shield  depicting  the  Emperor 
Charles  V  receiving  his  prisoner  John  Frederick,  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  after  the  battle  of  Muhlberg  in  1547. 
The  original  drawing  for  the  centre  subject  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  On  one  side  of  the  morion  is  a  design 
of  Curtius  leaping  into  the  gulf.  A  suit  of  bright  steel, 
of  robust  proportions,  complete  with  its  shield,  and 
with  etched  and  gilt  decorations,  from  the  Duke  of 
Altenberg's  collection,  Thuringia,  is  a  magnificent 
Augsburg  work  of  1550.  One  of  twelve  tilting  suits  of 
blackened  steel,  from  the  Royal  Armoury,  Dresden, 
made  by  Anton  Pfeffenhauser  of  Augsburg  in  1590  and 
presented  to  Christian  I,  Elector  of  Saxony,  on  Christ- 
mas Day  is  another  outstanding  lot.  Others  are  the 
fourteenth-century  hounskull  bascinet,  not  long  ago  in 
Count  Trapp's  collection  at  Cherburg;  the  gilt  copper 
spur  bearing  the  device  of  the  House  of  Dreux,  the 
companion  of  which  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York,  and  the  hilt  of  a  civic  sword  with  pommel 
and  quillons  of  gilt  latten,  engraved  with  the  Rose  of 
York  and  the  Sun  in  Splendour,  the  badge  of  Edward 
IV.  Probably  this  belonged  to  one  of  three  swords  of 
state  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  the  insignia  of  the 
City  of  Coventry  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  administra- 
tors of  the  'National  Art-Collections  Fund'  will  take 
note  of  this. 
(Concluded  from  page  39) 

end  of  the  first  day's  sale.  The  Greek  vases,  which  open 
the  second  day,  lead  on  to  a  small  collection  of  marble 
statuary  of  the  Roman  period,  mostly,  as  usual,  from 
Greek  originals  and  in  all  probability  by  Greek  carvers. 
There  are  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Roman,  Egyp- 
tian and  Arab  glass;  Greek  and  Roman  bronze  vessels 
and  armour,  including  two  or  three  Corinthian  hel- 
mets, a  fine  bronze  hydria  19  inches  high  of  the  Fourth 
Century  B.C.,  with  a  plaque  representing  Boreas  carry- 
ing off  Oreithyia,  and  a  bronze  Etruscan  cista,  23 
inches  high,  incised  with  an  elaborate  composition  of 
figures,  a  work  of  the  Third  Century  B.C.  The  two  latter 
important  pieces  are  illustrated  in  our  auction  notes 
this  month  (p.  55).  The  gold  jewellery,  including 
Etruscan  and  Graeco-Ronian  rings,  necklaces,  pen- 
dants, bracelets  and  ear-rings,  the  highly  important 
series  of  Irish  Celtic  gold  treasures,  examples  of 
Merovingian  metalwork  and  jewellery  and  the  Mexi- 
can and  South  American  antiquities,  of  which  four  lots 
were  reclaimed  from  Lake  Guatavita  in  the  Colombian 
Andes,  bring  to  its  conclusion  a  very  notable  sale. 
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THE  GREAT  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM 
By  Charles  Richard  Cammell 
(London:  Collins.  2 is.  net.  Illustrated) 

ONE  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  connoisseurs  in 
England  was  George  Villiers,  First  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  An  English  Medici,  the  Duke  was 
a  collector  of  fine  discrimination,  spending  vast  sums 
of  money  on  works  of  art  and  employing  men  of  taste 
to  search  the  studios  and  palaces  of  Europe  for  paint- 
ings, sculpture  and  other  treasures.  It  was  Bucking- 
ham who  bought  Rubens'  collection  for  the  then  im- 
mense sum  of  £10,000;  and  this  was  only  part  of  his 
gallery  of  masterpieces.  A  book,  therefore,  on  Buck- 
ingham which  deals  completely  with  this  aspect  of  his 
genius  is  of  permanent  interest  to  all  connoisseurs. 

In  contemplating  any  of  the  portraits  of  George 
Villiers,  we  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  rare 
spirit  in  whom  the  virtues  of  courage  and  nobility  of 
purpose  were  concentrated.  His  beauty  of  form  and 
face  are  so  appealing  as  to  hold  the  heart  captive  to  an 
ideal.  After  three  centuries  of  time  his  face  has  an 
aristocratic  vitality  unique  in  the  whole  range  of 
historic  iconography. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Charles  CammeH's  good  fortune  to 
live  for  many  years  with  the  idea  of  Buckingham  con- 
stantly in  his  mind,  to  be  privileged,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Duke's  many  moods  and  activities,  to  seek  to  know 
all  that  is  to  be  known  about  his  hero,  whether  from 
admirers  or  maligners — and  to  be  able  to  sift  the  false 
from  the  true.  The  result  is  a  portrait  of  this  amazing 
man  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  Old  Masters  of 
Buckingham's  command. 

Mr.  Cammell  is  frankly  an  idolater,  but  his  worship 
is  most  commendably  founded  upon  reason  and  know- 
ledge. He  has  returned,  for  certain  incontrovertible 
facts  about  the  Duke's  life  and  personality,  to  those 
who  knew  and  loved  Buckingham;  and  he  has  con- 
futed the  later  libellists  and  political  inventors  who 
hated  him.  Surely  it  is  better  to  be  with  so  sapient  and 
distinguished  a  man  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  or  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  than  to  be  with  the  hireling 
anti-royalists  or  that  most  prejudiced  of  rhetoricians 
Macaulay. 

Few  men  can  rise  to  eminence  without  luring  in 
their  wake  a  host  of  enemies.  To  be  the  favourite  of 
two  kings,  to  gather  every  possible  honour  under  the 
crown,  to  control  the  civil  and  military  power  of  a 
nation,  to  be  able  to  defy  Spain  and  France,  to  attract 
as  a  matter  of  course  immense  wealth  was  not  to  elude 
envy  and  malice. 

James  adored  his  'faithful  slave  and  dog,  Steenie' 


with  the  kind  of  love  that  a  father  must  give  to  any  son 
of  genius.  It  was  an  affection  that  James  lavished  also 
on  his  own  son  Charles,  as  the  letters  that  passed 
between  these  three  men  amplify  in  the  most  moving 
and  tender  way;  and  not  one  of  the  epistles  from 
'Steenie'  to  his  'Dear  Dad  and  Gossip'  ever  presumes 
upon  the  younger  man's  power.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  full  of  a  filial  piety,  gratitude  and  desire  to  serve. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  idea  of  service  that  is  the  key  to 
Buckingham's  character,  career  and  success.  He  was  a 
prodigious  worker.  Not  even  his  detractors  can  deny 
this.  His  devotion  to  the  monarchy  was  a  major  part 
of  his  religion.  Mr.  Cammell  emphasizes  this  in  his 
analysis  of  the  Duke.  As  long  as  Buckingham  lived  he 
would  try  to  preserve  James  and  his  royal  house. 

It  might  be  asked  whether  this  man,  ardent  believer 
in  the  divine  rights  of  kings,  could  have  held  or  modi- 
fied the  rebellion,  had  he  lived,  by  his  weight  of 
ability,  courage  and  personality.  When  he  and  Charles 
returned  from  Spain  without  the  Infanta  as  the 
Prince's  bride  the  Duke  was  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  country.  His  frustration  of  the  Spanish  plot 
touched  the  heart  of  the  multitude.  But  the  peoples' 
affections  are  always  fickle,  and  when  Felton  plunged 
the  knife  into  Buckingham's  side  the  stage  was  set  for 
the  greater  drama  and  wider  suffering  of  the  civil  war. 
The  friend  and  champion  of  kings  was  dead  and  the 
floodgates  of  revolution  were  opened.  The  spirit  of 
change  is  far  more  resolute  than  that  of  the  greatest  of 
actors,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  Duke  was  wrong 
in  his  convictions. 

Here  I  may  quote  from  one  of  Mr.  CammelPs  finest 
passages:  'Our  affection  for  the  memory  of  Bucking- 
ham will  not,  if  we  are  wise,  blind  us  to  the  heroic 
aspect  of  Felton's  fanaticism,  nor  to  the  sincerity  alike 
of  his  motives  and  of  his  repentance,  any  more  than  it 
will  blind  us  to  the  earnest  characters  of  Pymn,  of 
Wentworth,  even  of  Eliot,  or  to  their  devotion  to  the 
ideal  of  Liberty.  In  the  inevitable  hands  of  Destiny 
these  men,  and  Felton,  and  Buckingham  were  but  the 
prime  pieces  on  the  mystic  chess-board  of  life.  White 
or  red  may  be  the  chess-men:  the  ivory  from  which 
they  are  carved  may  yet  be  of  orte  purity,  perhaps  of 
one  growth.  In  all  strifes  and  antagonisms  of  ideas  and 
ideals,  lofty  souls  and  valiant  hearts  are  in  conflict. 
This  fatality  would  appear  to  be  among  the  laws  of 
Nature  herself.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  meet  in 
deadly  combat,  fired  each  by  highest  courage,  nob- 
lest aims;  Falkland  with  Hampden,  Rupert  with 
Fairfax,  Montrose  with  Argyle.  The  genius,  the  learn- 
ing, the  loyalty  of  Cowley  on  the  one  side,  of  Milton  on 
the  other,  are  equally  sincere,  equally  honourable.' 
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What  then  remains  of  Buckingham  ?  We  have  his 
superb  valour,  his  sumptuous  manner  of  life,  In  itself 
an  ideal,  his  sense  of  duty,  his  fecund  patronage  of 
what  was  cultured  in  men's  minds,  his  more  than 
legendary  beauty  of  appearance,  since  so  many  of  his 
portraits  have  been  preserved.  In  this  latter  respect 
the  author  has  used  his  exceptional  scholarship  in 
compiling  the  Duke's  iconography  to  the  full,  in  con- 
clusion of  the  preliminary  study  of  the  subject  which 
he  contributed  to  The  Connoisseur  of  September 
1936.  Fifteen  portraits  of  Buckingham  are  now  actu- 
ally reproduced,  among  the  thirty  illustrations  to  the 
volume,  some  eighty  portraits  being  described. 

The  book  is  a  full-length  portrait  based  on  the  best 
evidence  available,  and  illuminated  by  the  mind  of  an 
author  singularly  fitted  by  temperament  and  experi- 
ence to  be  his  Grace's  own  special  'limner.'  Bucking- 
ham is  Mr.  Cammell's  brightest  star,  but  the  book  con- 
tains many  other  portraits — kings,  queens,  diplomats, 
painters  and  poets,  a  galaxy  of  memorable  men  and 
lovely  women  to  whom  Mr.  Cammeli  offers  a  literary 
homage  as  becoming  to  them  as  it  is  to  him. — A.B. 

FILIPPINO  LIPPI:  A  CRITICAL  STUDY 

By  Katharine  B.  Neilson 

(Cambridge,  Mass.  :  Harvard  University  Press,  S7.50; 
London  :  Oxford  University  Press,  31s.  Illustrated) 

MISS  NEILSON  debates  the  question,  why  has 
Filippino  Lippi  been  comparatively  neglected 
among  the  great  painters  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
The  reasons  are  sufficiently  clear.  The  reputation  of 
the  father  Lippi  has  unjustly  obscured  that  of  the  son; 
their  names  and  achievements  have  been  linked  by 
historians  and  critics,  and  the  later  luminary  has  been 
outshone  by  the  blaze  of  Tra  Filippo's  fame.  Further, 
Filippino  (after  his  father's  death)  was  a  pupil  of 
Botticelli,  and  here  again  the  master's  renown  has 
overshadowed  the  disciple's.  Not  till  1935,  when  Dr. 
Alfred  Scharf's  monograph  appeared  in  Vienna,  did 
an  authoritative  biography  of  Filippino  Lippi  emerge, 
and  only  now  has  Miss  Katharine  Neilson  adequately 
supplied  the  want  in  our  own  language. 

Nevertheless,  the  younger  Lippi  is  a  figure  of  mag- 
nitude in  the  story  of  the  Renaissance  of  painting.  His 
life  covers  roughly  that  period  of  extraordinary  artistic 
fecundity,  the  second  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
According  to  Vasari  he  was  born  in  1459-60,  but  'the 
correct  date  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  1457, 
following  the  famous  elopement  of  Fra  Filippo  and 
Lucrezia  Buti  on  the  Feast  of  the  Girdle  of  Our  Lady, 
in  May  1456.'  He  died  in  1504. 

Filippino's  art  reflects  his  romantic  origin.  Pictures 
like  the  famous  panel  in  the  National  Gallery  would 
seem  to  be  epitomes  of  his  spiritual  inheritance;  the 


GEORGE  VILLIERS,  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  :  BY  D.  MYTENS  :  IN 
THE  EARL  OF  VERULAM'S  COLLECTION  :  ILLUSTRATION  TO 
THE  GREAT  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  BY  C.  R.  CAMMELL  (COLLINS) 

hermit  St.  Jerome  and  the  fanatic  Dominic  typify  the 
fettered  youth  of  the  friar;  the  central  Madonna  and 
Holy  Child  give  poetic  expression  to  the  heavenly  im- 
pulse that  inspires  earthly  love;  the  lion,  the  bear,  the 
rocky  landscape,  recall  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
elder  Lippi  and  the  perils  thnt  rocked  the  cradle  of  his 
son.  The  Romantic  informed  this  son's  every  mood — 
his  humanity,  his  piety,  his  passion  for  classical  archae- 
ology. He  delighted  in  the  pomp  of  accessories:  'men 
in  armour,  temples,  vases,  helmets  with  their  crests, 
and  other  arms,  trophies,  banners,  spears,  draperies  of 
various  kinds,  buskins,  ornaments  for  the  head,  sacer- 
dotal vestments,  and  other  things,  all  painted  in  so 
admirable  a  manner  that  they  merit  the  highest  com- 
mendation' (Vasari).  There  is  a  melancholy  beauty  in 
many  of  his  female  heads,  a  fantastic  loveliness  in  his 
landscapes:  Miss  Neilson  wisely  stresses  'the  exquisite 
feeling  for  nature  which  is  one  of  Filippino's  chief  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  Italian  painting.' 
Technically,  the  quality  of  the  second  Lippi's  work  is 
admirable:  in  the  fresco  he  excelled.  He  is  in  many 
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ways  a  prototype  of  Raphael,  alike  in  the  lyric  mood 
of  the  sacred  panel  and  the  dramatic  of  the  great 
mural  composition. 

The  text  of  this  monograph  is  followed  by  1 1 3  illus- 
trations covering  the  whole  of  Lippi's  extant  work, 
including  debated  attributions  like  those  ascribed  to 
the  'phantom'  painter  baptized  by  Dr.  Berenson  by 
the  name  of  'Amico  di  Sandro.'  Miss  Neilson  has  col- 
lated the  latest  findings  of  research  and  discussed  every 
aspect  of  the  painter's  life  and  genius;  she  has  written 
a  book  of  genuine  value  to  the  history  of  art.— C.R.C. 

GARDENS  AND  GARDENING,  1939 

Eighth  Annual  Issue.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Mercer 

(London:  The  Studio,  Ltd.  Cloth,  10s.  6d.  New  York: 
The  Studio  Publications,  Inc.) 

THE  above  book  is  the  delightful  result  of  the 
editor's  invitation  to  the  leading  exponents  of 
landscape  and  garden  design  in  widely  different 
countries  to  express  their  views  upon  present-day 
needs,  to  discuss  the  state  of  progress  reached  in  gar- 
den design  and  to  tell  us  in  what  measure  it  has  been 
affected  by  modern  ideas  in  architecture.  The  answers 
to  all  these  questions  are  here,  at  the  service  of  all  who 
possess,  or  contemplate  the  possession  of,  a  garden, 
whether  large  or  small,  in  existence  or  as  yet  unmade. 
The  possibilities  of  a  garden  unmade  are  endless,  and 
open  up  a  vast  field  for  the  exercise  of  an  inventive 
mind.  The  first  consideration  should  be  the  special  re- 
quirements of  the  prospective  owner,  whether  the  gar- 
den is  intended  as  a  rest  asylum  and  an  aid  to  medita- 
tion, a  playground  or  gymnasium,  a  conservatory  for 
the  propagation  of  rare  plants,  a  formal  setting  for 
the  house,  a  piece  of  semi-wild  nature,  or  a  paradise  of 
flowers.  Perhaps  a  scenic  effect  is  desired,  or  maybe 
the  owner  wishes  to  experiment  with  unusual  vege- 
tables, having  a  culinary  object  in  view.  Each  and  all 
of  these  desiderata  are  dealt  with  in  this  volume  by 
acknowledged  experts,  and  according  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  reader  he  will  be  able  to  apply  and  extend  the 
object  lessons  given.  There  are  four  hundred  illustra- 
tions at  his  choice,  with  text,  grouped  under  the 
various  headings.  Practical  instruction  is  given  upon 
such  details  as  plants  and  flowers,  lawns,  water,  rock- 
work,  treillage,  garden  houses,  ornament  and  other 
decorative  accessories,  all  of  which  should  be  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  harmonious 
ensemble.  Nothing  can  be  more  distracting  in  a  gar- 
den than  a  superfluity  of  irrelevant,  or  for  that  matter 
relevant,  objects.  We  wish  that  those  abominable  little 
concrete  monstrosities  which  are  thrust  upon  us  by 
purveyors  of  'garden  ornaments,'  and  are  so  pre- 
valent, could  be  exterminated. 

As  a  refuge  from  the  world,  as  an  escape  even  from 


household  cares  and  duties,  a  garden  is  an  inestimable 
blessing,  balm  for  the  mind  and  the  body.  Love  of  the 
garden  is  inherent  in  all  but  nomad  races,  but  no- 
where is  it  more  deeply  rooted  than  in  England.  And 
the  small  garden  flourishes  here  better  than  anywhere. 
Climate,  soil  and  conditions  of  space  combine  to  bless 
the  cottager's  labours  equally  with  those  who  can 
afford  an  expensive  layout  and  the  most  skilled  gar- 
deners. As  an  example  of  delightful  ingenuity  in  de- 
sign, we  commend  to  the  reader's  notice  Mr.  C.  Geoffrey 
Holme's  frontispiece  in  colour,  which  has  a  fascinat- 
ingly mediaeval  aspect.  Let  all  garden  enthusiasts, 
rich  or  less  rich,  hasten  to  buy  and  profit  by  this  in- 
valuable work. — H.G.F. 

DECORATIVE  ART,  1939 

The  Studio  Year  Book.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Holme 

(London:  The  Studio,  Ltd.,  10s.  6d.  New  York:  The 
Studio  Publications,  Inc.) 

THE  Studio  Year  Book  for  1939,  with  its  many 
pages  of  illustrations  recording  the  design  of  the 
house  both  externally  and  internally,  its  furniture, 
fabrics,  pottery,  glass,  metal  work,  light  fittings  and 
rugs,  has  again  made  its  annual  appearance.  In  the 
architectural  section  devoted  to  the  exterior  of  the 
house,  several  German  houses  are  of  particular  in- 
terest. In  contrast  to  American  and  Italian  examples 
they  have  the  traditional  pitched  instead  of  the  flat 
type  of  roof.  One  particularly  pleasing  German  house 
by  Karl  Hermann  has  a  thatched  roof  designed  in  the 
traditional  manner  of  this  material. 

Judging  from  the  many  illustrations  of  interiors,  the 
popularity  of  fitted  furniture  and  the  space-giving 
value  of  a  large  expanse  of  looking-glass  appear  to  be 
features  that  are  specially  favoured  both  by  English 
and  foreign  designers. 

The  twelve  excellent  colour-plates  are  a  pleasing 
feature  of  this  volume.  One  plate  shows  a  particularly 
delightful  bedroom  designed  by  Suzanne  Guiguichon 
in  a  harmony  of  grey,  yellow  and  blue.  As  a  contrast 
the  opposite  plate  is  a  chocolate-box  colour  scheme  of 
pink  and  blue,  with  a  chair  of  traditional  design 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  room.  A 
studio  by  Michel  Dufet  is  an  example  of  the  best  of 
contemporary  French  interiors,  as  was  so  well  shown 
by  another  interior  of  his  at  the  Paris  exhibition. 

One  looks  upon  this  very  excellent  publication,  ex- 
cellent because  it  is  a  true  record  of  the  changing 
styles  of  architecture  and  decoration  of  England, 
Europe  and  America,  as  an  authoritative  guide  to  the 
past  year's  work.  In  contrast  to  other  publications  on 
contemporary  design,  most  of  which  are  marked  by  a 
certain  eclecticism,  the  Studio  Year  Book  of  Decorative 
Art  is  in  all  respects  comprehensive. — R.W.S. 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 
Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


PORTRAIT  BY  KIRKBY  (No.  1,029) 

Sir, — The  portrait  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  by  Kirkby 
(here  reproduced)  was  presented  by  me  to  Harrow 
School.  Dr.  Parr  was  a  famous  character  at  Harrow, 
where  he  was  an  assistant  master  from  1767  to  1 77 1 . 
I  think  the  artist  Kirkby  deserves  more  recognition, 
and  am  hopeful  that  the  reproduction  of  this  portrait 
in  The  Connoisseur  may  bring  forth  some  interesting 
information  concerning  this  painter  and  other  pictures 
by  his  hand. — Ian  Stuart. 

PICTURE  OF  ST.  CATHERINE  (No.  1,030) 

Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  identify  the  painter  of  the 
picture  (here  reproduced)  representing,  presumably, 
St.  Catherine:  the  wheel  is  seen  on  the  right.  This 
painting  was  purchased  by  my  father,  Dr.  Roderick 
Fraser,  in  Florence  about  seventy  years  ago,  from  a 


ST.  CATHERINE  :  IN  ITALIAN  STYLE  OF  LATE  XVII  CENTURY 
THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  PAINTER  REQUIRED  (No.  1,030) 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  SAMUEL  PARR,  BY  KIRKBY  :  AT  HARROW 
INFORMATION  SOUGHT  CONCERNING  THE  PAINTER  (No.  1,029) 


French  lady  who  possessed  a  large  private  collection  of 
paintings.  The  size  is  10  by  13  in.  If  any  of  your  readers 
can  assist  me  I  will  be  grateful. — E.  H.  Fraser. 

PAINTING  BY  TURNER  (No.  1,031) 

Sir, — I  am  very  anxious  to  trace  the  following 
picture  and  to  know  its  present  whereabouts.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  in  his  book  on 
Turner,  page  278:  'Stafford:  St.  Mary's  Church  circa 
1796  signed  J.M.W.T.  (P.  C.  HARDWICK  Esq  R.A. 
1887  B.F.A.C.  1884  4I  X  6)  South  side  of  Church  in 
Sunlight.  By  south-west  door,  a  boy  and  two  small 
children.' 

I  am  informed  that  it  appeared  at  the  Hardwick 
Sale  at  Christie's  in  1920,  but  I  cannot  trace  it  beyond 
that  sale. 

I  should  be  grateful  if,  through  the  medium  of  your 
widely  read  journal,  you  could  enable  me  to  discover 
where  this  picture  is  to  be  found  at  the  present  time. — 
(The  Rev.)  Lionel  Lambert. 
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SHIPS  ON  STAMPS 

A  GOOD  EXAMPLE  OF  'SUBJECT'  COLLECTING 

By   DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


THE  terms  'Stamp  Collecting'  and  'Philately' 
are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous,  whereas 
in  point  of  fact  theydenote  two  entirely  different 
aspects  of  the  same  branch  of  collecting.  Whilst  one 
cannot  claim  to  be  a  philatelist  without  collecting 
stamps,  a  stamp  collector  need  not  necessarily  aspire 
to  the  title  of  Philatelist.  Philately  represents  the  in- 
tensive and  scientific  development  of  stamp  collect- 
ing, but  every  stamp  collector  is  not  a  philatelist. 
Thousands  of  people  who  collect  stamps  do  so  purely 
on  account  of  their  appeal  to  the  eye  and  the  imagina- 
tion and  have  no  wish  to  delve  into  the  minutiae  of  semi- 
scientific  stamp  study.  They  collect  what  pleases  them 
from  the  aesthetic  and  picturesque  point  of  view  and 
are  content  to  leave  problems  of  philatelic  research  to 
others  who  may  delight  in  them.  In  this  way  has  arisen 
a  comparatively  modern  phase  of  stamp  collecting 
known  as  'Subject  Collecting,'  as  distinct  from  the 
general  collection  of  the  past  or  the  specialized  col- 
lection of  the  present.  It  is  concerned  wholly  and  solely 
with  design  and  does  not  follow  on  the  accepted  lines 
of  philatelic  specialism. 

As  befits  a  maritime  nation  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  collecting  of 'Ship  Stamps'  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  forms  of  subject  stamp  collection  so  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned.  A  very  fascinating  and  instructive 
treatise  on  this  topic  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Rowland 
H.  Hill  (what's  not  in  a  name  ?)  and  published  by  Stan- 
ley Gibbons,  Ltd.,  at  2s.  6d.  net,  its  fifty-four  pages  con- 
taining a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  countless 
strange  craft  that  sail  across  the  world's  stamps.  The 
author  has  done  full  justice  to  a  theme  that  is  calculated 
to  stir  the  interest  of  stamp  lovers  and  ship  lovers  alike. 
Because  of  the  important  part  played  by  ships  in  the 
carriage  of  the  mails,  ships  have  proved  a  fruitful  source 
of  inspiration  for  the  designers  of  postage  stamps  the 
world  over.  Many  and  varied  are  the  types  and  var- 
ieties of  vessels  that  find  place  upon  the  stamps  of  the 
nations,  from  the  coracle-like  goof  ah  of  Iraq  to  the  ocean 
greyhound  Normandie.  A  primitive  form  of  boat  is  the 
canoe,  and  these  simple  craft  are  represented  in  almost 
infinite  variety  upon  stamps  drawn  from  West  Africa, 
Southern  America  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  An- 
cient galleys  from  Carthage,  Malta,  Egypt  and  Scan- 
dinavia give  place  to  a  weird  and  wonderful  assortment 
of  sailing  ships  which  include  a  Chinese  junk,  a  Malay 
proa,  a  Gozo  felucca,  an  Adenese  dhow ,  and  a  Papuan 
lakatoi,  with  its  bat-like  sails.  Yachts  there  are  aplenty, 


among  them  the  Britannia,  the  Lucie,  pride  of  the  Ber-  i 
muda  Yacht  Club,  and  the  famous  schooner  Bluenose,  1 
winner  of  numerous  races  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks. 

Ships  that  have  played  their  part  in  history  are  also 
among  those  pictured  on  stamps,  notably  the  Santa 
Maria,  flagship  of  Columbus,  Cabot's  ship  the  Matthew, 
the  Mayflower,  the  Golden  Hind  and  Nelson's  Victory.  * 
Coming  to  the  age  of  steam,  we  have  a  stamp  picture  of  > 
Fulton's-folly,  the  Clermont,  traversing  the  waters  of 
the  Hudson,  and  somewhat  later  one  of  the  Canadian 
steamship  Royal  William,  the  first  ship  to  cross  the  ' 
Atlantic  entirely  under  her  own  steam  in  1 833.  Modern  ■ 
ocean  liners  shown  on  stamps  embrace  the  German  . 
Bremen  and  Hamburg,  the  American  City  of  Paris  and  the  1 
Polish  Pilsudski,  launched  as  recently  as  1935. 

A  veritable  navy  might  be  formed  with  the  warships 
that  figure  in  stamp  designs,  from  the  Japanese  battle- 
ships Katori  and  Kashima  to  the  Roumanian  submarine 
Delfinul  and  the  armed  yacht  Lark  of  Liberia,  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine  during  the  Great  War.  An  interest- 
ing example  is  the  Russian  cruiser  Potemkin,  the  subject 
of  the  remarkable  Soviet  film  produced  by  Eisenstein. 

While  a  representative  collection  of  Ship  Stamps  may 
be  formed  for  quite  a  modest  outlay,  the  fact  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  rarest  stamp  in  the  world  comes 
actually  under  this  classification — the  unique  1  cent 
stamp  of  British  Guiana  1856,  for  which  an  offer  of 
seven  thousand  pounds  has  been  refused.  This  stamp 
has  for  its  device  the  figure  of  a  sailing  ship  taken  by  the 
printer  from  the  heading  to  the  Shipping  Notices  in  the 
local  'Gazette.'  A  sailing  ship  of  the  old  wind-jammer 
school,  being  the  official  badge  of  the  Colony,  finds 
place  in  the  designs  of  most  British  Guiana  postage 
stamps  up  to  recent  times.  The  majority  of  them  are, 
however,  comparatively  common,  and  it  is  only  a  few  of 
the  rather  primitive  local  issues  that  command  high 
prices  in  the  philatelic  market. 

Ship  stamps,  valued  at  from  £100  to  £200  and  over, 
come  also  within  the  ship  stamp  collector's  purview, 
including  the  ex-German  Colonial  stamps  overprinted 
'G.R.I.,'  etc.,  in  Samoa,  New  Britain,  Togo  and  the 
other  colonies  in  Allied  occupation  during  the  Great 
War.  The  subject  of  the  vignette  in  each  instance  is  the 
former  Imperial  yacht  Hohenzollern,  launched  about  the 
year  1 900  and  which  figured  as  a  cruiser  on  the  German 
Navy  List  since  the  Reichstag  declined  to  vote  the 
money  for  a  purely  pleasure  craft. 

Much  sought  after  by  philatelists  is  the  earliest  Ship 


SHIPS  ON  STAMPS 


Stamp  ever  issued.  Known  as  the  Lady  McLeod stamp,  it 
was  provided  by  the  owner  of  a  small  coasting  steamer 
of  that  name  plying  between  Port  of  Spain  and  San 
Fernando  in  the  West  Indian  Island  of  Trinidad.  In 
the  absence  of  a  regular  Government  postal  service  at 
the  time,  letters  were  conveyed  by  sea  at  a  cost  of  4  cents 
each  and  the  postage  was  prepaid  by  means  of  a  blue 
adhesive  label  bearing  the  design  of  an  auxiliary  steam 
and  sailing  ship  in  white  outline  surmounting  the  let- 
1  ters  L.Mc.L.  in  monogram.  Regarded  as  the  first 
postage  stamp  of  Trinidad  (it  appeared  in  April  1847 — • 
four  years  before  the  regular  post  office  issue) ,  the  Lady 
McLeod  is  one  of  the  very  few  stamps  of  purely  local 
origin  that  are  accorded  'catalogue'  rank.  In  unused 
condition  this  finely  engraved  label  is  priced  at  £200, 
whilst  used  copies  command  from  £75  to  £  1 50  accord- 
ing to  state. 

Enough  has  been  written  to  indicate  in  broad  outline 
something  of  the  fascination  and  romance,  to  say 
nothing  of  value,  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  ships 
that  sail  on  stamps.  For  a  more  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive survey  readers  are  referred  to  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill's  excellent  little  brochure. 


PREPARATIONS  are  already  being  made  in  phil- 
atelic circles  to  celebrate  in  befitting  manner  the 
Centenary  of  the  Adhesive  Postage  Stamp  which  falls 
due  next  year.  Before  us  lies  the  preliminary  prospectus 
of  a  Centenary  Stamp  Exhibition  that  is  to  be  held  in 
London  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Philatelic 
Society,  London,  from  May  6th  to  1  ith,  1940,  in  the 
new  Exhibition  building  at  Earl's  Court. 

Under  the  patronage  of  H.M.  the  King  and  with  the 
active  co-operation  of  H.M.  Postmaster-General,  the 
theme  of  the  display  will  be  A  Hundred  Tears  of  the 
Postage  Stamp.  In  addition  to  the  competitive  classes 
there  will  bean  importantand  instructive  Loan  section, 
illustrating  the  rise  and  development  of  stamp  design 
and  production  over  the  century.  Every  phase  and 
aspect  of  philatelic  activity  is  to  be  represented,  with 
separate  annexes  devoted  to  Air  Mail  Collecting, 
Postal  History  and  Junior  Philately  respectively.  The 
Jury  will  be  composed  of  eminent  philatelists. 

Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  on  re- 
quest by  interested  collectors  from  the  Secretary, 
Stamp  Centenary  Exhibition,  41,  Devonshire  Place, 
London,  W.  1 . 


HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


(a)  SEAL  BEARING  ARMS  OF  HASE  OF  GREAT  MELTON,  NORFOLK  : 
WITH  ARMS  OF  SHUKBURGH  :  (c)  SEAL  WITH  ARMS  OF  CRUMPE,  CO. 


ARMS  IN  STAINED  GLASS— BATH 

THE  dexter  coat  is  quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  azure,  a 
lion  or  crowned  argent  for  Dayrell  of  Lillingstone 
Dayrell;  2nd  and  3rd,  or,  a  cross  sable  between  four 
cranes  proper  (unrecorded) .  The  sinister  coat,  as  you  point 
out,  is  Danvers  quartering  Layton.  Thomas  Dayrell  of 
Lillingstone  Dayrell,  fl.  temp.  Elizabeth,  married 
Dorothy  Danvers  of  Colethorpe.  According  to  a  legend 
current  in  the  Dayrell  family  the  silver  crown  was 
granted  by  Richard  I  to  a  certain  Marmaduke  Dayrell 
for  having  slain  the  Prince  of  Cyprus  before  Acre 
(Lipscomb,  vol.  Ill,  p.  660).  Apart  from  certain  im- 
probabilities in  the  story  there  was  no  Marmaduke 
Dayrell  at  that  time;  King  Richard's  contemporary 
was  Sir  Richard  Dayrell. 

STEEL  SEAL— LONDON,  W. 

QUARTERLY,  1st  and  4th,  ermine,  a  Jess  engrailed .  .  . 
between  three  lions  rampant  proper,  for  Hase;  2nd  and 
3rd,  azure,  two  combs  between  two  pieces  of  a  broken  spear 
barwise  or  for  Lombe;  in  pretense,  ermine,  three  chevrons. 
The  quartered  coat  was  granted  in  1750  to  Hase  of 
Great  Melton,  Norfolk.  I  know  of  no  Hase  pedigree  and 
am  therefore  unable  to  identify  the  alliance  indicated. 

SEAL— LONDON,  W. 

JUDGED  by  the  engraving  and  mounting,  your  seal 
was  made  about  1 790-1800.  The  arms  are — sable,  a 
chevron  argent  between  three  mullets  argent  (with  the  badge 
of  a  baronet)  for  Shukburgh,  and  an  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tense, azure,  a  griffin  passant  or  and  a  chief  or,  for  Evelyn. 
Sir  George  Augustus  William  Shukburgh,  the  sixth 
Baronet,  who  died  in  1804,  married  as  his  second  wife 
in  1 785,  Julia  Annabella,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of 
John  Evelyn,  of  Felbridge,  Surrey.  On  the  death  of 


(fc) SEAL 
SUSSEX 


his  father-in-law  in  1792,  Sir  George  as- 
sumed the  surname  of  Evelyn.  He  died 
childless  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Sir  Stewkley  Shukburgh. 

STEEL  SEAL— LONDON,  W. 

DEXTER  impalement :  gules,  a  chevron 
ermine  between 3  quatref oils  or,  for  Crumpe 
of  Stonelynch,  co.  Sussex;  Sinister  impale- 
ment: or,  a  fesse  between  3  blackamoors'  heads 
erased  sable,  for  Blackmore,  granted  1 65 1 .  G. 
of  Grumpe. 


ARMS  ON  CASE  OF  MATHE- 
MATICAL INSTRUMENTS— PARIS 

yfRGENT,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  mill-rinds  sable, 
^/J.  surmounted  by  a  Bishop's  mitre,  are  the  arms  of 
Thomas  Milles,  167 1 -1740,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore,  1 708.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  better- 
known  Isaac  Milles,  1638-1720,  rector  of  Highclere. 

EMBROIDERED  ARMS— LONDON,  W. 

sf^URE,  a  fess  or,  in  chief  three  crescents  argent,  in  base 
a  cock  or,  beaked  and  membered  gules.  S.  two  griffins  or. 
The  whole  surmounted  by  a  helm  with  a  coronet. These 
are  the  arms  of  the  Marquis  Marin  de  Montmarin  of 
Burgundy  and  V endomc. 


EMBROIDERED  ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OF  THE  MARQUIS 
MARIN  DE  MONTMARIN   OF   BURGUNDY  AND  VENDOME 
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THE  PERCIVAL  GRIFFITHS'  COLLECTION 

KEEN  competition  between  private  collectors 
and  the  prominent  London  dealers  marked  the 
four-day  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Percival  D.  Grif- 
fiths' collection  of  English  furniture  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  silver,  Stuart  relics  and  ob- 
jects of  art,  which  opened  at  Christie's  on  May  ioth. 
The  total  for  the  sale  was  roughly  £26,070.  Good  prices 
were  paid  for  single  arm-chairs ;  the  more  notable  of  the 
Queen  Anne  walnut  period  included  one  with  scroll 
uprights  and  vase-shaped  splat  to  the  back,  supported 
on  carved  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw-and-ball 
feet,  which  changed  hands  at  £430  10s. ;  a  pair  with 
scroll  arms  on  moulded  concave  supports,  resting  on 
cabriole  legs  with  club  feet,  united  by  scroll  X-shaped 
stretchers,  £535  10s. ;  and  a  wing  arm-chair  with  ad- 
justable back,  £283  1  os.  Other  Queen  Anne  pieces  in- 
cluded an  ash  arm-chair,  supported  on  turned  and 
tapering  legs  of  slight  cabriole  form  developing  into 
club  feet,  which  made  £194  5s.;  a  walnut  secretaire 
with  swing  mirror  on  a  stand  with  cabriole  legs  finishing 
in  shaped  club  feet,  £504;  a  walnut  and  gesso  stool, 
covered  in  contemporary  petit-point  needlework,  £220 
10s.;  and  two  gesso  mirrors,  £504.  A  Chippendale 
mahogany  library  or  dining-room  suite,  comprising 
two  arm-chairs,  six  single  chairs,  and  a  stool,  illustrated 
in  English  Furniture  from  Charles  II  to  George  II,  by  R.  W. 
Symonds,  went  to  a  private  buyer  for 
£1,071;  a  mahogany  arm-chair,  of  the 
same  period,  the  arm  terminations 
carved  with  lions'  heads  with  wavy 
manes,  brought  £441;  a  William  and 
Mary  walnut  card-table,  supported  on 
six  octagonal  tapering  legs  with  slender 
balusters  below  and  ball  feet  united  by 
scroll  stretchers,  £336 ;  a  pair  of  mirrors, 
oi  the  same  period,  enclosed  in  moulded 
glass  frames  in  narrow  gilt-wood  bor- 
ders, £546;  a  William  Kent  walnut  side 
table  and  a  mahogany  console  table, 
£325  1  os.  and  £399  respectively;  a 
George  II  walnut  arm-chair,  the  arms 
on  concave  supports,  £210;  another  of 
similar  style,  £252  10s. ;  a  pair  of  eight- 
eenth-century panels  of  needlework,  il- 
lustrating peasant  figures  crossing  a 
stream  in  a  woody  landscape,  £157  10s. ; 
an  early  eighteenth-century  walnut 
bracket  clock,  1 1 J  inches  high,  with 
movement  by  D.  Hubert,  a  Strand  clock- 
maker  who  was  admitted  to  the  Clock- 
makers'  Company  in  1 7 1 4  and  became 


Master  in  1 74 1 ,  £304  10s.;  a  late  seventeenth-century 
silver  bracket  clock,  9  inches  high,  movement  by  Wil- 
liam Paulet,  £194  5s.;  a  Queen  Anne  black  lacquer 
hanging  grandmother  clock,  movement  by  Edward 
Moore,  Oxford,  £102  18s. ;  a  walnut  barometer,  of  the 
same  period,  with  action  by  Johannes  Hallifax,  of  Barns- 
ley,  £210;  and  a  seventeenth-century  needlework  por- 
trait of  Charles  I,  wearing  a  red  slashed  doublet  with  es- 
calloped  white  lace  collar  and  the  Riband  and  the  George  of  the 
Garter,  4^  inches  high,  £86  2s. 

The  Griffiths  silver  included  four  candelabra,  each 
with  branches  for  two  lights  on  square  bases,  two  by 
Edward  Wakelin,  1 754,  and  two  by  John  Parker  and  Ed- 
ward Wakelin,  1759  and  1760  (236  oz.  19  dwt.),  which 
fetched  30s.  per  oz. ;  an  oblong  inkstand,  on  four  scroll 
feet,  by  Robert  Innes,  1 744  (28  oz.  4  dwt.),  92s. ;  another, 
by  John  Tuite,  1731  (39  oz.  11  dwt.),  95s.;  a  bullet- 
shaped  tea-pot,  on  circular  moulded  foot,  with  faceted 
straight  spout,  by  Gabriel  Sleath,  1728  (1 1  oz.  13  dwt.), 
1 15s. ;  a  plain  pear-shaped  cream-ewer,  with  moulded 
spout  and  double-scroll  handle,  by  James  Smith,  1727 
(2  oz.  12  dwt.),  140s. ;  a  taper-stick,  on  octagonal 
moulded  base  and  baluster  stem,  by  Simon  Pantin,  1 72 1 
(3  oz.  9  dwt.),  92s.;  a  plain  circular  cup,  on  rim  foot, 
with  ribbed  scroll  handle  at  the  side,  by  Andrew  Archer, 
1 7 14  (2  oz.  4  dwt.),  2 1  os. ;  a  pair  of  small  table  candle- 
sticks, on  moulded  octagonal  bases  and  baluster  stems, 
by  Joseph  Bird,  1712  C10  oz.  3  dwt.),  110s. ;  a  pair  of 


ETRUSCAN   BRONZE  CISTA,   III  CENTURY  B.C. 
HYDRIA,  IV  CENT.  B.C.  :  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S  : 


LEFT- 


RIGHT— CREEK  BRONZE 
R.  HEARST  COLLECTION 


(see  p.  47) 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  TWELVE  SMALL  PICTURES  OF  SPORTING  SCENES  PAINTED 
BY  JAMES   BARENGER  :  IN  THE  SCHWERDT  COLLECTION  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 


small  tazze,  each  on  trumpet-shaped  foot,  by  Joseph 
Walker,  Dublin,  1706  (11  oz.  11  dwt.),  98s.;  a  taper- 
stick,  on  gadrooned  octagonal  base  with  sunk  circular 
centre,  by  John  Laughton,  1700  (3  oz.  8  dwt.),  135s.;  a 
Communion  cup,  on  domed  circular  foot,  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  Darell  and  inscription  'The  Guift  of  Sr. 
Robert  Darell  Knighte,  16 19,'  maker's  mark  J.S.,  a 
rosette  below,  1619  (10  oz.  6  dwt.),  105s.;  and  a  sconce, 
with  scroll  branch  for  one  light,  the  shield-shaped  wall- 
plate  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms  surmounted  by  a 
vase  of  flowers,  by  Anthony  Nelme,  1697  (5  oz.  15  dwt.), 
95s.  A  Charles  II  herald's  trumpet  of  brass,  mounted 
with  silver  bands  and  bosses,  inscribed  'Simon  Beale, 
Londoni  fecit,  1667,'  known  as  'The  Luck  of  Wood- 
some  Hall,'  because  tradition  has  it  that  failure  to  blow 
it  on  important  occasions  brought  ill  luck,  changed 
hands  at  £40.  Pieces  sold  'all  at'  included  a  small  cir- 
cular bowl,  in  the  form  of  a  six-petalled  open  flower, 
1659,  maker's  mark  H.B.,  in  a  heart-shaped  shield  (1  oz. 
2  dwt.),  which  fetched  £36;  an  oblong  toilet  mirror,  by 
Benjamin  Pyne,  1690,  £92;  an  oval  tobacco-box,  1682, 
maker's  mark  S.H.  in  a  heart  (4  oz.  1 1  dwt.),  £40;  and 
another,  1688,  maker's  mark  W.S.  (3  oz.  4  dwt.),  £52. 


at  Sotheby's,  totalling  about  £63,500; 
while  in  America  there  have  been  five 
sales  of  furniture,  silver  and  other  objects, 
which  have  realized  a  gross  total  of  over 
£80,000.  By  the  time  these  notes  have 
appeared  Sotheby's  will  have  sold  a  fur- 
ther selection  of  old  English  and  other 
silver,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
weeks  the  collection  of  antiquities  will 
come  under  their  hammer. 

The  top  price  in  the  sale  under  review, 
£2,310,  was  given  by  a  private  collector 
for  a  very  fine  George  I  gilt  gesso  suite  of 
furniture,  consisting  of  six  chairs  and  two 
settees,  which  came  from  the  collection 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chan- 
dos,  Stowe  House.  The  celebrated  Henry 
VIII  oak  armorial  cabinet,  made  for 
John  Wynne,  whose  family  was  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  Royal 
house  of  Tudor,  and  who  built  Gwydr  Castle,  sold 
for  £609.  When  offered  in  one  of  the  Hearst  sales  in 
New  York  last  January,  this  piece  was  bought  in  at 
about  £400.  Other  notable  lots  in  the  Christie  sale 
included  a  Chippendale  mahogany  dwarf  wardrobe, 
illustrated  in  the  first  edition  of  Chippendale's  Direc- 
tor and  in  Colonel  H.  H.  Mulliner's  The  Decorative 
Arts  in  England.  This  changed  hands  at  £252;  a  pair 
of  George  I  mahogany  arm-chairs,  covered  in  petit- 
point  needlework,  £199  10s. ;  a  pair  of  William  Kent 
mahogany  console  tables,  £262  10s. ;  an  Elizabethan 
walnut  draw-leaf  table  inlaid,  £409  10s. ;  a  George  II 
walnut  settee,  covered  in  applique  needlework,  was 
knocked  down  at  £262  10s. ;  a  William  and  Mary 
long-case  clock,  the  movement  by  Sam.  Watson,  Lon- 
don, enclosed  in  a  case,  'cello  shaped  in  the  lower 
part,  inlaid  with  birds  and  flowering  plants  in  a  mar- 
quetry of  various  woods  on  a  walnut  ground,  £315;  a 
William  and  Mary  suite  in  walnut  and  marquetry 
work,  of  four  chairs,  two  stools  and  a  settee,  formerly 
from  Denham  Place,  Buckinghamshire,  £714;  and  a 
James  I  oak  refectory  table,  £220  10s. 


THE  W.  R.  HEARST  COLLECTIONS 

A CERTAIN  number  of  items  from  the  English 
furniture  of  the  Fifteenth  to  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies, objects  of  art  and  tapestry,  brought  together  by 
Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst  for  the  equipment  of 
St.  Donat's  Castle,  Glamorganshire,  together  with  a 
few  pieces  from  his  American  collections,  brought  a 
gross  total  of  £11,497  10s.  at  Christie's  on  May  18th. 
Since  November  1937,  there  have  been  two  sales  in 
London  of  Hearst  silver,  one  at  Christie's  and  the  other 


SALE  BY  HAMPTON  &  SONS 

AT  a  sale  of  English  and  Foreign  furniture  conduct- 
-Za.  ed  by  Hampton  &  Sons  at  18,  Grosvenor  Place, 
S.  W.  1 ,  by  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  Lady  Dalziel  of 
Wooler,  the  following  prices  were  realized.  A  set  of  18 
Italian  gilt  wood  chairs,  63  gns. ;  2  French  commodes, 
33  gns. ;  a  pair  of  Italian  lacquered  commodes,  24  gns. ; 
2  Persian  carpets,  86  gns. ;  an  ivory  Crucifix,  18  gns. ; 
a  1 7th-century  ivory  oval  dish,  33  gns. ;  a  pair  of  Augs- 
burg silver  candelabra,  62  gns.;  an  Italian  School 
Painting,  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  42  gns. 
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BALDWIN  FUND  FOR  REFUGEES 

AN  appeal  for  collectors  to  send  some  of  their 
l  treasures  to  Christie's  for  sale  on  May  24th  and 
25th  in  aid  of  the  Lord  Baldwin  Fund  for  Refugees  re- 
sulted in  a  total  of  £15,647  being  obtained  for  the  386 
lots  sent  in.  The  sale  was  conducted  without  re- 
muneration, and  the  entire  proceeds  were  handed  over 
to  the  Fund.  The  chief  pictures  included  two  charm- 
ing works  by  Watteau's  pupil,  J.  B.  Pater,  the  one,  a 
garden  scene  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  gaily  attired, 
near  the  steps  of  a  mansion,  looking  at  a  girl  on  a  swing, 
the  other  depicting  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  a  woody 
landscape  conversing  and  playing  musical  instruments. 
These,  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  de  Rothschild,  brought 
£5,250.  Lord  Rothschild's  contribution,  The  Braddyll 
Family,  by  Reynolds,  illustrated  in  last  month's  Con- 
noisseur (p.  362),  realized  £2,100;  Moretto  da  Bres- 
cia's Portrait  of  Pope  Paul  III,  a  variation  of  the  picture  by 
Titian  at  Naples,  sent  by  Mr.  Lionel  de  Rothschild, 
fetched  £204  15s.;  Lawrence's  Madame  Sablowkoff,  a 
daughter  of  J.  J.  Angerstein,  whose  collection  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  National  Gallery,  given  by  Viscount 
Bearsted,  £252 ;  Raeburn's  Francis  Lord  Gray,  pre- 
sented by  the  Earl  of  Moray,  £136  10s. ;  Lord  Ivor 
Spencer  Churchill's  contribution,  an  Italian  lake  scene, 
by  Richard  Wilson,  £378;  and  Spring  Flowers  in  a  glass 
vase,  by  Fantin-Latour,  1883,  the  gift  of  Dr.  G.  P. 
Gooch,  £162  15s.  Among  the  few  books  sent  in  was  a 
copy  of  Homer,  edited  by  Demetrius  Chalcondyle,  print- 
ed in  Greek  characters  at  Florence  by  B.  &  N.  Nerlius 
in  1488.  This  was  presented  by 
Lady  Sybil  Grant,  and  her 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
gave  £300  for  it;  Mrs.  Meyer 
Sassoon's  plaster  bust  of  a  child, 
by  J.  A.  Houdon,  brought  £  14 1 ; 
and  a  pair  of  Louis  XV  Chinese 
porcelain  two-handled  bowls 
and  covers,  mounted  with  or- 
molu handles,  lips  and  bases, 
given  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Cholmondeley,  £225  10s. 


PICTURES 

TO  the  time  of  writing,  the 
most  interesting  sale  under 
this  heading  was  that  of  works 
by  old  masters,  the  property  of 
Lord  O'Hagan  and  others, 
which  took  place  at  Christie's 
on  May  19th.  The  chief  picture 
in  the  O'Hagan  collection  was 
Zoffany's  conversation-piece 


showing  Charles  Towneley  (whose  celebrated  collection 
of  marbles  were  acquired  in  1805  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum) with  some  of  his  friends  in  the  Towneley  Gallery, 
Park  Street,  Westminster  (now  Queen  Anne's  Gate), 
which  is  filled  with  his  well-known  classical  marbles, 
conspicuous  among  them  being  The  Discobolus,  The 
Drunken  Faun,  Diana  and  Venus.  This  was  bought  by  the 
Burnley  Corporation  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  Towne- 
ley Hall,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund,  the  price  paid  being  £1,312  10s. 
Towneley  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Towneley  and 
O'Hagan  families,  was  sold  early  in  the  present  century 
to  the  Burnley  Corporation  for  £17,500.  Another 
Zoffany  picture,  representing  Charles  Towneley,  Dr. 
Verdun,  Dr.  William  Oliver,  Mr.  Charles  Price,  Mr.  Richard 
Holt  and  Captain  Wynn,  admiring  pieces  of  classical 
sculpture,  sold  for  £168;  J.  B.  Perronneau's  portrait, 
signed  and  dated  1749,  of  John  Towneley,  who  entered 
the  French  Army  and  was  a  Mousquetaire  Noir  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Louis  XV,  and  who  published  a  French  transla- 
tion of  Hudibras,  £241  10s. ;  a  portrait  group  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Augustus  Berkeley  and  the  Hon.  Keppel  Richard 
Berkeley,  sons  of  the  sixth  Lord  Craven,  which  at  one 
time  was  attributed  to  Romney,  but  now  catalogued  as 
by  Hoppner,  £262  10s.  (these  three  pictures  were  re- 
produced in  last  month's  Connoisseur)  ;  Romney's 
full-length  of  Elizabeth,  Margrafin  of  Anspach,  with 
inscription  and  date,  £504;  Christ  and  the  Three  Maries, 
by  John  Runciman,  £1 10  5s.;  and  A  Female  Saint,  on 
stone,  by  an  artist  of  the  Sienese  School,  £183  15s.  The 
O'Hagan  pictures  contributed  £4,284  to  the  day's  total 


'AT  THE  PIANO,'  PAINTED  BY  WHISTLER  DURING  A  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND  FROM  PARIS  IN 
1859  :  IN    THE    LATE   SIR   EDMUND   DAVIS'S  COLLECTION   :   TO   BE   SOLD   AT  CHRISTIE'S 
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MINIATURE  FROM  A  PERSIAN  MS.  OF  THE  DIVVAN 
OF  JAMI,  A.D.  1492   :   TO  BE  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 

of  £6,455.  Among  the  works  from  other 
sources  was  S.  van  Ruisdael's  landscape  near 
Haarlem,  with  horsemen  and  other  peasants 
walking  and  conversing,  which  changed 
hands  at  £609.  On  June  9th,  pictures,  be- 
longing to  Lord  Caledon  and  others, 
brought  a  total  of  £7,596.  In  the  Caledon 
collection  was  a  version  of  The  Annunciation, 
by  Rubens,  £1,680;  Jan  van  der  Heyden's 
Emmerich:  View  through  a  Gateway  of  the  Water- 
poort,  on  panel  fetched  £672.  Other  pro- 
perties included  A  Peasant  Family  at  the  Door 
of  a  Cottage,  by  Morland,  which  fetched 
£357 ;  and  a  small  panel,  The  Guitar  Player, 
by  D.  Teniers,  formerly  in  the  collection 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  £315. 

At  Willis's  Rooms,  on  May  25th,  an  ex- 
tensive landscape  and  lake  scene,  with  fig- 
ures and  packhorse  in  the  foreground,  by 
H.  F.  Gude,  sold  for  £304  10s.;  a  portrait 
of  a  young  girl,  in  short  blue  velvet  jacket 
and  grey  dress,  ascribed  to  Romney,  £147 ; 
and  a  portrait  of  a  nobleman,  in  plum- 
coloured  coat,  lace  tie  and  ruffles,  attri- 
buted to  Boucher,  £136  10s.  At  the  same 
Rooms  on  the  same  day,  a  Charles  I  bracket 
clock,  movement  by  Edward  East  enclosed 
in  ebonized  case,  sold  for  £136  10s. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  most  interesting  of  the  Sotheby  sales  during  the  period 
under  review  was  that  of  the  first  portion  of  the  well-known 
collection  of  Italian  majolica,  formed  by  Dr.  Alfred  Pringsheim, 
of  Munich.  It  took  place  on  June  7th  and  8th,  and  realized  a 
total  of  £12,061.  Among  the  notable  pieces  was  an  early  fifteenth- 
century  Florentine  'oak  leaf  jar,  with  double  handles,  decorated 
on  each  side  in  relief  with  a  winged  griffin,  which  sold  for  £370; 
a  Florentine  jug,  circa  1470,  with  ovoid  body  painted  with  the  arms 
of  Florence,  £214;  a  fifteenth-century  Faenza  pharmacy  ewer, 
£255;  an  early  sixteenth-century  dish,  probably  by  Giovanni  Maria, 
painted  with  Cupid,  £250;  a  Gubbio  lustred  dish  on  foot,  perhaps 
by  Guido  Durantino,  with  a  pastoral  scene,  £220;  another,  by  Maes- 
tro Giorgio  Andreoli,  painted  with  Hercules  and  Nessus,  £340;  a 
fifteenth-century  Florentine  jug,  decorated  with  a  small  floral  de- 
sign and  the  Rucellai  Arms,  £285;  a  sixteenth-century  Castel 
Durante  dish,  by  Nicola  Pellipario,  painted  in  the  sunk  centre  with 
the  impaled  arms  of  Gian  Francesco  Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Man- 
tua, and  Isabella  d'Este,  £205;  and  a  fifteenth-century  albarello, 
illuminated  with  a  portrait  of  a  girl  in  profile,  probably  associated 
with  the  family  of  the  Aragonese  Kings  of  Naples,  £260.  In  th:* 
same  rooms,  on  May  1  ith,  an  old  Italian  violin,  by  Sanctus  Sera- 
phin,  brought  £210;  while  on  May  19th  a  copy  of  the  rare  pic- 
torial scroll  Catalogue,  Volume  VI  of  the  Imperial  Collection  of  Yung 
Cheng,  dated  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  circa  1729,  made  £210. 

BOOKS 

SOTHEBY'S  began  on  May  22nd  the  two-day  sale  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  extensive  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  prints 
and  drawings,  relating  to  hunting,  hawking  and  shooting,  formed 
by  the  late  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  R.  Schwertz,  of  Old  Alresford  House, 
Hampshire.  The  260  lots  catalogued  brought  a  total  of  £6,251, 
the  top  price,  £560,  being  given  for  an  only  known  copy  of  Wynkyn 
de  Worde's  quarto  edition  of  the  hawking,  hunting  and  fishing 
parts  of  The  Book  of  St.  Albans,  by  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  circa  1 500. 
Three  other  portions  of  this  extraordinary  collection  will  be  sold 
during  the  present  season,  and  more  will  follow  in  the  autumn. 

A  NEW  YORK  SALE 

T'HE  sale  of  the  collection  of  pictures,  furniture  and  objects  of 
art,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Gustav  Oberlaender,  of  Go-al-do 
Manor,  Reading,  Pa.,  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  New  York, 
on  May  25th  and  26th,  produced  a  total  of  $98,940.  The  more 
notable  of  the  pictures  included  The  Holy  Family  with  a  Dove,  which 
fetched  $12,000;  a  portrait  of  a  man,  by  Franz  Hals,  Si  1,000;  a 
portrait  of  a  Jew  in  fur  cap,  by  Rembrandt,  $5,100;  a  portrait  of 
a  man,  by  the  Master  of  the  Magdalen  Legend,  circa  15 15,  $5,000: 
a  man,  wearing  a  black  coat,  by  Lucas  Cranach,  the  elder,  $2,200; 
a  landscape  with  three  lofty  oaks,  by  J.  van  Ruisdael,  $2,500; 
Ferdinand,  Cardinal  Infante  of  Spain,  by  Rubens,  $3,000;  and  Federi- 
go  II,  Duke  of  Mantua,  by  Titian,  $2,500. 
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SCOTLAND 


,n  important  Antique  Inlaid  Hepplewh  ite  Mahogany 
Writing  Desk,  with  original  breakfront  Bookcase 
sove.  Exceptionally  fine  quality  and  perfect  original 
patina.    Length,  4  ft.  9  ins.  ;  height,  8  ft.  2  ins. 


JOHN  BELL 

( Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association ) 

56-58,  Bridge  Street 


ABERDEEN 

Telephone :  Central  3090 
Telegraphic  Address  :  '  Antiques,  Aberdeen  ' 


Antique  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Double 
Corner  Cupboard,  with  original  astragal 
door  above  and  panelled  door  below. 
Height,  6  ft.  9  ins. 


An  attractive  Antique  Sheraton  Mahogany  Sofa  Table, 
in    fine    original    condition.      Extreme    length  with 


leaves,  60  ins. 


Antique  Georgian  Mahogany  Two-pedestal  Dining  Table, 
with  loose  centre  leaf.    Extreme  length,  II  ft.  6  ins.; 
width,  4  ft. 


Two  of  a  Set  of  14  Antique  Sheraton  Mahogany  Chai 
comprising  12  Single  Chairs  and  2  .Arm  Chairs. 


:arly  18th-century  Two-chair-back  Settee, 
attractively  carved  top  rail.    Length,  5  ft. 


PUBLIC  UBKA 


MONSIEUR  CALVET,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  ECOLE  DES  BEAUX-ARTS,  AVIGNON  :  BY  HYACINTHE 
FRANCOIS     HONOR  AT     MATHIAS     PIERRE -LE- MARTYR    ANDRE    JEAN  RI&ALD-\-ROS 

(From  the  Francis  W.  Mark  Collection) 


VENICE  HONOURS  VERONESE 

EXHIBITION  AT  THE  PALAZZO  GIUSTINIANI 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


OF  Titian,  Tintoretto  and  Veronese,  the 
triumvirate  of  the  Venetian  school, 
which  made  Sixteenth-century  Paint- 
ing the  crowning  glory  of  its  epoch,  the  last- 
named  may  fairly  be  acclaimed  as  the  great- 
est master  in  the  field  of  pure  decoration.  All 
had  their  supreme  excellences.  Giorgio rie, 
who  might  have  entered  this  rivalry,  had  van- 
ished from  the  scene  all  too  soon.  Titian's 
long  and  golden  years  bore  a  continuous  har- 
vest of  gorgeous  f  ulfilment  and  led  him  to  an 
unsurpassable  pinnacle  of  fame.  The  dram- 


:MCE  ENTHRONED,  WITH  HERCULES  AND  CERES  :  BY  PAUL  VERONESE  :  ROYAL  ACADEMY,  VENICE 


atic  and  spectacular  effects  of  Tintoretto,  the 
furia  of  his  brush,  still  dominate  and  almost 
overwhelm  the  spectator,  as  they  so  complete- 
ly overwhelmed  Ruskin.  Framed  in  harmony, 
always  with  perfect  balance  and  dignity,  Ver- 
onese, though  with  more  restraint,  can  yet  be 
sufficiently  awe-inspiring,  and  his  style  is  mag- 
nificence itself.  His  robust  figures,  cast  in  a 
heroic  mould,  limbed  and  thewed  like  the 
gods  of  Olympus,  are  a  race  of  supermen, 
taken  at  the  full-tide  of  human  health  and 
strength,  with  a  nobility  of  port  and  mien 

that  shines  as  a  perpet- 
ual example  of  what 
physical  perfections 
mortal  men  should 
strive  to  attain.  In 
boldness  of  rhythmic- 
line,  in  power  and 
splendour  of  composi- 
tion, to  which  the 
sumptuous  apparel  of 
the  age  lent  addition- 
al richness,  Veronese 
is  without  a  peer.  And 
as  a  colourist  he  was 
equally  an  innovator, 
tuning  the  golden  key 
of  Titian  to  silver, 
through  modulations 
of  blue,  pale  rose  and 
olive  green. 

The  two  first  of  this 
god-like  trio  having 
been  already  accord- 
ed their  due  celebra- 
tions in  the  city  of 
their  triumphs,  re- 
spectively in  1935  and 
in  1937,  it  is  this  year 
the  turn  of  Veronese 
to  be  thus  honoured, 
in  a  commemorative 
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THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  GEORGE  :  BY  PAUL  VERONESE  :  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  S.  GIORGIO,  VERONA 


Exhibition  of  his  works  at  the  Palazzo  Gius- 
tiniani,  which  was  opened  in  April  by  the  Ital- 
ian King-Emperor.  It  was  a  bold  and  diffi- 
cult task  to  accomplish,  in  view  of  the  gigantic 
scale  and  the  fixed  positions  of  the  painter's 
major  works,  but  at  least  ten  paintings  of  out- 
standing importance  have  been  obtained,  and 
as  many  others  as  will  together  enable  the  vis- 


itor to  form  some  idea 
of  Veronese's  develop- 
ment from  his  earliest 
years  to  the  close  of  his 
working  career. 

Fifteen  pictures 
have  been  lent  from 
various  churches  in 
and  about  Venice,  and 
may  now  be  seen  in 
much  better  condi  - 
tions of  lighting  than 
before;  twenty-five 
have  come  from  pub- 
lic and  private  Vene- 
tian collections,  thirty 
from  other  celebrated 
galleries  in  Italy  and 
twenty  from  foreign 
sources,  French,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Hun- 
garian and  American. 
Among  the  earlier 
works  shown  are  the 
Giustiniani  altar- 
piece  from  S.  Francis- 
co della  Vigna,  paint- 
ed in  i  55  i  and  in- 
spired by  Titian's  sim- 
ilar work  at  Padua, 
and  the  Holy  Family  of 
S.  Barnaba  which  was 
loaned  to  the  Burling- 
ton House  Exhibition 
about  ten  years  ago. 
The  magnificent  Ad- 
oration of  the  Shepherds, 
which  once  suffered 
exile  into  Austria, 
comes  from  the 
Church  of  SS.  Gio- 
vanni e  Paoli,  a  work 
in  which  Veronese  re- 
veals himself  in  his  full  powers  as  a  mural 
painter.  Another  great  work  is  the  recently 
restored  St.  Jerome,  from  S.  Andrea  della  Zir- 
ada,  which  once  more  shines  forth  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  painter's  genius  as  a  colourist, 
and  there  is  also  the  fine  altar-piece  from  S. 
Giuliano  representing  Christ  upheld  by  Angels. 
The  great  Crucifixion,  lent  by  the  church  of  S. 
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Lazzaro  dci  Mendicanti,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  painter's  most  dramatic  religions  works, 
with  its  figure  of  the  Saviour  uplifted  against 
a  thunder-charged  sky,  rent  with  lightning 
flashes.  From  the  provincial  church  of  Mon- 
tagnana  comes  The  Transfiguration,  an  im- 
portant early  work  of  about  1 556,  and  another 
church,  that  of  S.  Corona  at  Vicenza,  has 
lent  its  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  picture  which 
vies  in  beauty  and  importance  with  our  own 
Adoration  in  the  National  Gallery.  Besides  all 
these  religious  works  are  a  number  of  those 
gracious  pagan  allegories  which  we  call  to 
mind  whenever  we  think  of  the  name  of 
Veronese,  Mercury,  Venus,  Eros  and  Anteros,  and 
the  Venus  and  Mars  from  the  embassy  in  Lon- 
don, the  loan  of  which  was  due  to  the  good 
offices  of  Count  Grandi.  From  the  Boston 


Fine  Aits  Museum  are  four  early  works, 
Diana  surprised  by  Actaeon,  Atalanta  and  Meleag- 
er,  Olympia  and  The  Loves  of  Venus  and  Jupiter, 
the  first  two  of  which  up  till  1927  adorned 
the  famous  Holford  Collection  at  Dorchester 
House.  The  English  Royal  Family  is  repre- 
sented by  the  preparatory  sketch  for  the  Apo- 
theosis of  Venice,  lent  by  the  Princess  Royal  and 
the  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  from  the  Lascelles 
collection  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Harewood. 
Dr.  Tancred  Borenius,  English  Commissioner 
for  the  Exhibition,  has  helped  by  obtaining  the 
loan  of  other  important  English  possessions.  A 
visit  to  the  beautiful  Villa  Barbaro  at  Maser, 
near  Venice,  built  from  designs  by  Palladio 
and  decorated  with  mythological  subjects  by 
Veronese,  is  recommended.  Permission  has 
kindly  been  given  by  the  owner,  Count  Volpi. 


THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS  :  FROM  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  ROSARY  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SS.  GIOVANNI  E  PAOLI 
AT  VENICE  :  BY  PAUL  VERONESE  :  SHOWN  IN  THE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  PALAZZO  GIUSTINTANI  TILL  NOVEMBER  THE  FOURTH 
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OLD  SCOTS  SILVER  IN  SCOTTISH 

CHURCHES 

By  IAN  FINLAY 


CRKiciri-ovM  of 


No.  I. — COMMUNION  CUP  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  FORGUE  :  FOOT  AND  STEM  OF  LATER 
DATE  :  MAKER,  HENRY  THOMSONE  :  DEACON,  JAMES  COK  :  EDINBURGH,  1563-65 


A  LTHOUGH  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Burns  has 
L\  attacked  the  subject  of  Scottish  church  plate  with 
J_  \_  conspicuous  vigour,  his  effort  was  single-handed 
and  until  now  little  has  been  done  to  follow  it  up.  This  sum- 
mer, however,  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  held  an  exhibi- 
tion illustrating  all  forms  of  vessels  used  by  the  Church  in 
Scotland  since  the  Reformation.  More  than  two  hundred 
pieces  were  brought  together  from  parishes  in  districts  as 
widely  separated  as  the  Borders  and  the  Orkneys  and  Heb- 
rides. Not  only  was  the  display  itself  of  great  value  because 
of  the  opportunity  given  for  comparison  of  all  the  finest 
pieces  in  the  Church's  keeping;  the  preparatory  search 
also  shed  much  light,  largely  upon  discoveries  and  dis- 
appearances. The  exhibition  was  arranged  in  five  main 


sections:  Scottish-made  Com- 
munion vessels,  English-m acle 
vessels  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
foreign  pieces,  baptismal  vessels 
and  pewter.  Some  of  the  out- 
standing pieces  in  the  second  and 
third  categories  have  already 
been  admirably  described  by 


No  II  COMMUNION  CUP  IN  KoSNE 
MAKER  AND  DEACON,  J.  MOSMAN 


ATH CHURCH 
EDIN.  1585-86 
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Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones  in  The  Con- 
noisseur for  June,  1938,  and  it  is  my 
intention  mainly  to  describe  silver 
work  made  in  Scotland,  which  com- 
prised the  two  largest  sections. 

Only  three  parishes  would  appear 
to  possess  Scottish  cups  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century:  Forgue,  Rosneath 
and  Currie.  The  Forgue  group  is  the 
most  important,  and  also  the  oldest, 
and  its  most  interesting  item  is  the 
large  Communion  cup  (No.  i),  one  of 
two,  with  wide,  shallow  bowl  and 
well-proportioned,  engraved  stem. 
There  is  reason  to  think  the  bowl 
older  than  the  stem  and  foot,  and  as 
it  carries  the  mark  of  Henry  Thom- 
sone  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  deacon's 
mark  of  James  Cok,  it  may  be  dated 
between  1563  and  1565.  Round  the 
rim  is  the  inscription:  giftit  •  to  • 

GOD  •  AND  •  TO  •  HIS  •  CHVRCH  •  BE  • 


bSUC  L.6RARY  J 


I.— COMMUNION  CUP,  DALKV  CHURCH  :  MAKER  Gil  BERT 
VVOODE  :  DEACON,  JOHN  LINDSAY  :  EDINBURGH,  1617-19 


No  IV.  —COMMUNION  CUP  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  DALKEITH  MM. I  R,  PATRK  K 
BOKTHWICK  ,  THE  DEACON,  JOHN  ERASER  :  MADE  IN  EDINBURGH,  1642-4:) 


IAMES  •  CREIGHTOVN  •  OF  •  FRENDRAVEHT  •  TO  •  THE  • 

kirk  •  of  •  forrig.  Beneath  it  is  the  date  1633.  This 
is  deeply  interesting,  as  the  'Creightoun'  referred  to 
is  Crichton,  Laird  of  Frendraught,  who  in  1630  was 
involved  in  a  bloody  feud,  or  series  of  feuds,  arising 
from  a  dispute  over  the  fishing  rights  on  the  River 
Deveron.  Crichton  for  a  time  was  in  danger  of  having 
to  stand  his  trial  for  murder,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  cup  and  its  companion  were 'gifted'  to  the  church 
as  a  thankoffering  for  his  escape. 

The  Rosneath  cup  (No.  ii) — there  are  two — has  a 
bowl  delicately  poised  on  a  slender  baluster  stem. 
John  Mosman  is  maker  and  deacon  also,  so  the  cup 
was  made  in  Edinburgh  in  1585-86,  and  with  its 
companion  is  the  earliest  surviving  of  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  types.  Currie  also  has  two  cups,  but  only 
one  is  earlier  than  1600:  it  was  made  in  Edinburgh 
by  Hugh  Lindsay  during  the  deaconship  of  David 
Heriot  (1596- 1600). 
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No  Scottish-made  vessels  are  so  pleasing  as 
the  early  ones.  Most  of  them  are  exquisitely 
proportioned  and  provided  with  just  enough 
engraving  or  embossed  ornament  to  under- 
line the  beauty  of  the  plain  surfaces.  It  is  not 
until  well  into  the  Seventeenth  Century  that 
any  definitely  ecclesiastical  form  of  cup  crys- 
tallized from  the  wide  selection  of  secular  cups 
consecrated  after  the  Reformation.  The  form 
of  the  Rosneath  cup  is  also  typical  of  the 
early  years  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  with 
certain  variations  in  the  form  of  the  bowl,  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  producing  a  cup  similar 
to  a  champagne  glass  (No.  iii).  A  large  pro- 
portion of  those  early  seventeenth-century 
pieces  has  the  deacon's  mark  of  John  Lind- 
say (Edinburgh,  1617-19).  This  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  161 7, 


No. 


V.— PARCEL-GILT  COMMUNION  CUP,  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH  :  MADE  LONDON  1632-33 


enjoining  all  parishes  to  provide  themselves 
with  Communion  vessels  of  one  sort  or  ano- 
ther. No  doubt  many  more  existed  until  Cov- 
enanting times,  when  a  great  deal  of  church 
plate  was  melted  down  to  fill  the  war-chest. 

Quite  the  most  striking  form  of  cup  is  the  ! 
massive,  large-bowled  type  apparently  de- 
rived from  the  standing  mazers,  well  repre-  ■ 
sented  at  the  Royal  Academy  during  the  past 
winter  by  the  St.  Giles'  cup.  Dalkeith  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  this  type:  it  possesses  four, 
smaller  and  more  slightly  proportioned  than 
the  St.  Giles'  cup.  The  oldest  belongs  to  the 
period  1642-43,  although  Burns  and  Jackson 
make  it  later;  a  search  in  the  session  records 
has  confirmed  this  dating  (No.  iv).  Another 
impressive  cup  of  this  type  belongs  to  Trinity 
College  in  Edinburgh  (No.  v) .  It  is  elaborately 

engraved  and  parcel- 
gilt,  but  like  the  flagon 
of  the  college  it  carries 
the  London  date-letter 
for  1632-33. 

A  smaller  and  more 
delicate  edition  of  the 
mazer-bowl  type  is 
represented  notably 
by  the  two  Monifieth 
cups  which,  after  a 
chequered  history  in 
separation,  were 
brought  together  for 
the  use  originally  in- 
tended a  short  while 
ago.  They  are  not  ac- 
tually a  pair.  Robert 
Gairdyne  of  Dundee 
is  the  maker  of  the  one 
illustrated  (No.  vi) , 
and  it  may  be  dated 
about  1640.  Its  com- 
panion is  an  Edin- 
burgh cup  of  1637-39. 

After  the  turn  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century, 
the  Communion  cup 
began  to  conform 
more  nearly  to  a  fixed 
shape,  a  shape  remini- 
scent of  the  chalice. 
The  most  chalice-like 
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No.  VI.— A  COMMUNION'  CUP  OF  THE  MAZEK-BOWI.  TYPE.  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
MONIFIETH  :  MAKER,  ROBERT  GAIRDYNE  :  MAI  'I.  IN  DUNDEE,  DATE  Uinl'l  IH4n 


of  all  belongs  to  Panbride  (No.  vii).  It  has  no  marks 
and  may  not  be  Scottish,  but  it  was  acquired  between 
1 66 1  and  1671,  the  years  of  the  second  Earl  of  Pan- 
mure.  Of  the  later  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  is 
illustrated  here  by  the  Craig  cup  (No.  viii),  by  William 
Lyndsay  of  Montrose.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  a  uniform  and  unimpressive  type  pre- 
vailed, a  type  all  too-often  produced  by  melting  down 
beautiful  early  seventeenth-century  pieces.  The  Linton 
cup,  which  is  enhanced  by  a  calyx  of  cut-card  work  un- 
der the  bowl,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  later  pieces  (No.  ix) . 

I  have  not  mentioned  one  of  the  most  important  of 
all  classes  of  cup:  the  beaker,  with  one  exception  con- 
fined to  the  north-eastern  counties.  Its  ancestor  is  the 
ordinary  drinking  beaker  brought  over  from  the  Low 
Countries  and  Germany  by  the  ships  constantly  plying 
to  Aberdeen.  The  best  example  of  this  link  is  supplied 
by  the  cups  of  Ellon  parish,  engraved  with  strapwork, 
fruit  and  flowers.  One  has  the  Amsterdam  hall-mark; 


the  other  (No.  x),  with  the  engrav- 
ing less  beautifully  executed,  is  a 
copy  by  Walter  Melvil  of  Aberdeen. 
A  splendid  instance  of  the  foreign 
prototype  belongs  to  Old  Machar 
church  in  Aberdeen.  It  has  the 
Danzig  mark  and  appears  to  be 
by  Christian  Junge.  Among  the 
more  typical  of  the  Scottish  beak- 
ers is  the  pair  from  Alvah,  engraved 
with  the  date  1625.  They  are 
Banff-made,  by  Patrick  Scott,  who 
worked  about  1725. 

Alvah  has  the  distinction  of  pos- 
sessing one  of  the  only  two  silver 
quaichs  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (No.  xi).  It  was  made  in 
Edinburgh  by  Edward  Cleghorne, 
and,  since  Patrick  Borthwick  was 


-COMMUNION  CUP  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  PANBRIDE 
WITH    NO   MARKS  :  ACQUIRED  BETWEEN  1661  AND  1671 


No.  VII. 
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deacon,  it  belongs  to  the  period  1663-84.  The 
ears  are  fixed  to  the  bowl  by  curious  plates 
with  vandyked  lower  edge,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  imitation  stave-lines  traced  on 
the  bowl  seem  to  disappear  under  the  edges 
of  those  plates  there  can  be  little  doubt  they 
are  later  additions,  and  with  them  the  ears 
themselves.  The  other  of  the  two  quaichs 
belongs  to  Ayr.  Both  are  now  used  as  bap- 
tismal bowls.  Most  Scottish  baptismal  plate 


No.  VIII.— COMMUNION  CUP,  CRAIG  CHURCH  :  MAKER,  W.  LYNDSAY  :  MONTROSE,  C.  1682 


has  a  certain  monotony,  lavers  and  basins 
ever  following  the  same  pattern.  But  an  out- 
standing basin  belongs  to  St.  John's  Church 
in  Perth,  a  basin  which  fully  holds  its  own 
with  the  famous  Queen  Mary  cup  and  the 
great  steeple  cups  both  in  design  and  exe- 
cution. It  is  an  Edinburgh  piece,  made  by 
David  Gilbert  under  the  deaconship  of  Wil- 
liam Cok,  who  held  office  1591-94  (No.  xii). 
The  exhibition  included  many  notable 
pieces  which  have  not  been  de- 
scribed in  this  rapid  survey. 
There  was,  for  example,  the 
'Macmillan  Cup,'  of  Balmagie, 
normally  shown  in  the  Stewartry 
Museum  at  Kirkcudbright.  It 
was  given  to  the  parish  of  Bal- 
magie by  the  Rev.  Hew  McGhie, 
and  may  have  been  made  from 
plate  taken  from  Dundrcnnan 
Abbey.  Macmillan,  the  minister, 
was  deposed  for  schismatic  prac- 
tices in  1703,  but  as  he  had  the 
fav  our  of  his  parishioners  he  re- 
fused to  leave  church  or  manse 
until  he  retired,  and  when  he 
died  a  superstition  grew  around 
the  cup.  As  the  Galloway  poet 
sings  of  'Brow  nie  of  Blednoch': 

He  slade  aye  awa   ere  the  sun 
was  up, 

He  ne'er  could  look  straught  on 
Macmillan' s  cup. 

The  cup  is  by  Gilbert  Kirk- 
woode,  and  was  made  under 
John  Lindsay's  deaconship, 
161 7-19. 

Among  pieces  of  unusual  form 
there  was  the  Glamis  cup — one 
of  two — which  has  a  curious 
downward-projecting  flange  un- 
der the  bowl.  On  one  cup  the 
name  is  spelt,  as  pronounced, 
glams.  There  are  no  marks, 
but  there  is  a  date,  1676,  and  the 
bowl  carries  the  arms  of  Patrick, 
Earl  of  Kinghorne,  created  Earl 
of  Strathmore  in  1677.  Burns 
suggests  that  stem  and  foot  have 
been  renewed.  Then  the  Monv- 
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No.  IX. — COMMUNION"  CUP.  LINTON.  KELSO  :  MAKER,  ROBERT 
BRUCE  :  ASSAY-MASTER,  JAMES  PENMAN  :  EDINBURGH,  1699-1700 

musk  beakers  have  an  odd,  pleasing  outline, 
a  subtle  bulge  which  can  only  be  described 
as  entasis.  The  upper  part  is  covered  with  a 
lightly-engraved  pattern  of  strapwork  with 
tendrils  and  flowers.  The  maker  is  George 
Walker,  who  worked  in  Aberdeen  1691-97. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  Scottish-made 
silver,  but  several  notable  Scottish  church 
pieces  of  English  and  foreign  make  were  ex-'j 


hibited  for  what  was  probably  the  first  time. 
Among  them  were  the  cups  from  Duirinish- 
Bracadale,  in  Skye.  They  are  handsome  Eliz- 
abethan wine  cups  with  bowls  elaborately 
decorated  with  patterns  in  repousse  and  en- 
graving. Contrasted  with  this  spirited  work 
are  the  rudely  engraved  arms  of  the  Macleods 
of  Skye  and  the  initials  SRM,  for  Sir  Roderick 
Macleod.  It  is  known  that  Sir  Roderick  paid 
a  visit  to  London  to  receive  the  accolade,  and 
while  there  he  was  persuaded  by  King  James 
to  take  back  a  pair  of  cups,  which  were  sub- 
sequently used  for  Communion  all  over  the 
island.  They  are  London-made,  of  161 2-1 3, 
but  there  is  no  maker's  mark.  A  later  series  of 
Communion  and  baptismal  plate  of  some  in- 
terest belongs  to  Helmsdale  in  Sutherland.  It 


No.  X.— A  BEAKER-SHAPED  COMMUNION  CUP  IN  ELLON  CHURCH 
MADE  IN  ABERDEEN  CIRCA  1650  :  THE  MAKER,  WALTER  MELVIL 
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No.  XI— QUAlCH,  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ALVAH  :  MAKER.  EDWARD  CLEGHORNE  :  DEACON,  PATRICK 
BORTHWIC K    :    EDINBURGH,   1663-1684  :  THE  EARS  ARE  ALMOST  CERTAINLY  LATER  ADDITIONS 


is  silver-gilt,  of  a  not-unpleasing  design  based 
on  the  octagon.  All  the  pieces  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  paten  are  London  made,  by  W. 


No.  XII.— A  BAPTISMAL  BASIN  IN  ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,  PERTH  :  ^DE  BY  DAVID  GILBERT 
UNDER  THE  DEACONSHIP  OF  WILLIAM  COK  :  EDINBURGH,  1591-1d94  :  THE  DIAMETER  18;  INCHES 


Bellchambers,  in 
1 838-39.  The  group  is 
called  'Queen  Ade- 
laide's plate,'  and  is 
believed  to  have  been 
in  use  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Jackson  re- 
cords meat  dishes  at 
the  Castle  by  this 
maker,  and  of  the  same 
year.  Among  the  for- 
eign pieces  are  two 
elaborate  services  of 
Communion  and  Bap- 
tismal vessels  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana.  They  are  Dutch, 
and  were  formerly  used  by  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church ;  their  chief  interest  lies  in 

the  beakers  which 
closely  resemble  the 
type  used  in  Scotland. 

I  have  to  thank 
Major  Milne  David- 
son for  most  kindly  dis- 
cussing several  prob- 
lems in  dating  with 
me,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
A.  Dunnett,  O.B.E., 
minister  of  Dalkeith, 
for  his  most  valuable 
search  of  the  session 
records.  And  for  per- 
mission to  photograph 
their  church  plate  I 
am  indebted  also  to 
the  ministers  of  Alvah, 
Craig,  Dalkeith,  Dai- 
ry, Ellon,  Forgue,  Lin- 
ton, Monifieth,  Pan- 
bride,  St.  John's 
church,  Perth,  Ros- 
neath,  and  Trinity 
College,  Edinburgh. 
For  the  information 
about  the  Macmillan 
Cup  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  J.  Robison, 
F. S.A.Scot.,  Hon. 
Curator  of  the  Stevv- 
artry  Museum. 
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HUNGARIAN  PEASANT  POTTERY 

By  SHEILA  IRVING  REIN 


BECAUSE  of  its  great  variety,  Hungar- 
ian peasant  pottery  is  difficult  to  classi- 
fy. There  are  hundreds  of  different  lo- 
calities, each  with  its  own  speciality,  concern- 
ing which  there  is  almost  no  data.  The  low- 
lands, for  many  years  under  Turkish  rule  and 
out  of  touch  with  Western  styles  and  tech- 
nique, produced  several  types  of  very  simple 
ware  in  hot  rich  colours  which,  if  lacking  in 
orthodox  classical  beauty,  have  all  the  harsh 
fascination  and  exuberance  of  primitive  art. 

Northern  Hungary  and  Transylvania  re- 
mained independent.  Here  were  thriving 
Germanic  towns  with  potters'  guilds  from  the 
Sixteenth  Century  onwards,  and  they  were  in- 
fluenced both  by  the  Habans  and  by  the  Bo- 
hemian 'exulans,'  Protestant  refugee  sects 
whose  members  were  often  accomplished  pot- 
ters. In  this  district  one  finds  cool  Northern 


No.  II.— A  SPINACH  OKI  I  N  (,111,1)  PITCHER,  MADE  ABOUT  1820 
IN    SOUTH-WEST    HUNGARY    :    IN    THE    SZII.AKD  COLLECTION 


No.  I. — JAR  FOR  WINE  OR  FLOUR,  3  FT.  HIGH  :  FROM  KOMAROM 
THE  BORDER  MADE  BY  PRESSING  THUMB  ON  THE  WET  CLAY 


No.  III.— A  BLACK,  TAN  AND  WHITE  PLATE,  FROM  THE  DISTRICT 
WEST  OF  THE  DANUBE  :  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  'GURGULY'  PAINTING 
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Xn.  IV.  -Y HI. LOW  MKZOn'K  WAKK  :  THE  WOMAN  W  EARS  DRESS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


blues,  greens  and  yellows  on  a  white  ground 
with  peasant  baroque  and  rococo. 

Little  is  known  of  pre-sixteenth-century 
work,  but  certain  archaic  forms  do  persist, 
even  in  the  villages  to-day.  Flat  dishes  of  a 
type  still  common  in  Upper  Hungary  were 
found  in  early  Avar  (a.d.  568-880) 
tombs  containing  food  for  the  dead. 
Beautiful  Gothic  stove  tiles,  too,  are 
still  common  in  Transylvania  and 
Upper  Hungary.  They  are  often  un- 
glazed  (like  most  pre-sixteenth- 
century  ware),  and  are  usually 
moulded  from  wood  blocks.  In 
Hungary,  the  more  orthodox  cera- 
mic decoration  painted  in  colours, 
seems  to  date  from  the  early  Seven- 
teenth Century. 

The  huge,  round-bellied  pitchers 
shown  in  Nos.  i  and  ii,  in  patchy 
green  or  brown  glaze,  made  from 
the  Sixteenth  Century  onwards, 
were  for  storing  vinegar  and  fat,  and 
holding  wine  at  weddings  or  at  the 
meetings  of  the  various  tradesmen's 
guilds.  They,  too,  were  decorated 
in  relief  by  lumpy  clay  ornaments 
evidently  copied  from  wood  carving. 
The  early  examples  sometimes  imi- 
tate German  Renaissance  wood- 


work. Often  there  is  a 
scratched-in  pattern  cop- 
ied from  the  Hungarian 
powder  horns,  or  a  thumb 
jTI  print  border  (No.  i)  from 

t  pre-potter's  wheel  days. 

J  These  pitchers,  usually 

J  dated,  were  in  common 

use  in  Protestant  churches 
for  Communion  wine, 
and  were  still  being  made 
in  the  eighteen-fifties. 
Fourteenth  and  fifteenth- 
century  pieces,  unglazed, 
and  obvious  ancestors  of 
guild  pitchers,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Baron  Bruck- 
enthal  Museum  in  Nagy- 
szeben  (Sibiu),  Ruman- 
ia. Lowland  potters  still 
use  this  typical  relief  dec- 
oration on  coloured  vessels,  but  it  was  not 
popular  in  the  North. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  simple 
pottery  in  everyday  use  among  the  peasants 
was  also  plain  green  and  undecorated.  The 
coloured  pieces  made  from  about  1700  on- 


No.  V.— BRANDY  FLASKS,  PROBABLY  FROM  TISZAFORED,  ONE  WITH  SCRATCHED- 
IN  DECORATION  ;  THE  OTHER   PROBABLY  MOULDED  FROM  CARVED  BLOCK 
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wards,  they  argue,  were,  until  a  hun- 
dred to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  either  for  the  gentry's  kitchens 
or  specially  ordered  for  ceremonial 
occasions. 
A  primitive  technique  is  used, 


No.  VI.—  VERY  EARLY  HABAN  WORK,  DATED  1654 
RENAISSANCE    STYLE   :   NAT.   MUSEUM,  BUDAPEST 


No.  VII.— A  MIKSA  ('MICKIE')  JUG  AND  TOBACCO  JAR.  FROM  TISZAFORED 
MIKSA    JUGS    ARE    PERHAPS    SUGGESTED    BY    THE    ENGLISH   '  TOBY  JUG' 


the  wet  clay,  while  on  some  there  is  the  rough  portrait 
of  a  man,  the  customer,  with  his  name  underneath. 
Though  archaeological  diggings,  even  in  the  lowlands, 
have  unearthed  Gothic-looking  pottery,  dating  from 
pre-Turkish  times,  there  is  little  trace  of  either  baroque 
or  rococo  in  the  pottery  of  these  conquered  territories. 
Even  later,  though  guild  craftsmen,  who  travelled  a- 


handed  down  through  the  gen- 
erations. 'Painting'  is  done  with 
a  fine  nozzled  instrument,  the 
gurgidy,  made  from  the  pierced 
tip  of  a  cow's  horn,  through 
which  colour  is  squeezed  from  a 
funnel-shaped  bag,  similar  to  the 
instrument  used  by  confectioners 
in  icing  cakes.  As  accurate  draw- 
ing is  impossible,  borders  are  of- 
ten formed  by  wavy  lines  and 
spots.  One  sees  painted  tulips, 
pomegranates,  palmetta-motives. 
A  thin  crested  bird,  half  peacock, 
half  pheasant.  Some  pieces  copy 
the  coloured  leather  applications 
seen  on  the  fur  coats  of  peasants. 
Others  copy  embroidery.  Occa- 
sionally plates  have  an  undula- 
ting edge  like  a  pie  crust,  bent  in 


No.  VIII. — THE  SMOKED  WARE  OF  SZENTES  :  THIS  GRECIAN-LOOKING  TYPE  OF 
WARE  WAS  SMOKED  WITH  DAMP  WOOD  IN  A  SEALED  OVEN,  TILL  IT  WAS  BLACK 
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No.  IX. — LATE  XVITI-CENT.  HABAN  STYLE 
WITH   STAG   DESIGN   :  UPPER  HUNGARY 


broad  during  their  apprenticeship,  did  often  try  to  copy  con- 
temporary European  fashions,  the  village  potter  was  neither 
allowed  to  join  these  guilds  nor  come  to  the  big  fairs  and  so 
was  cut  off  from  their  trade  secrets  and  the  influence  of  their 
up-to-date  middle-class  customers.  He  did  his  best,  however, 
and  in  addition  tried  sometimes  to  imitate  the  work  of  the 
Hungarian  majolica  factories  and  the  plate,  faience,  even 
glass,  seen  in  gentlemen's  houses. 

Pitchers  made  on  the  plains,  unlike  Transylvania,  are  us- 
ually narrow-mouthed  to  keep  out  the  fine  sand  of  the  puszta. 
The  big  water  jugs  even  have  hollow  handles  with  drinking 
nozzles.  South-west  of  the  Danube  (Baranya-Tolna  counties), 
the  gurguly  pottery  is  made  with  lemon,  green  or  black  orna- 
ments on  a  striking  ginger  or  black  ground  (No.  iii).  Many 
plates  are  decorated  with  a  streaked  pattern  like  old-fashioned 
toffee  or  batik. 

The  lowland  village  of  Mezotur  is  famous  for  its  almost 
egg-yellow  pottery  (No.  iv),  while  Tiszafured  specialized  in 
flasks  (No.  v)  and  noggins,  generally  made  to  order,  with  the 
customer's  name  on  them,  sometimes  with  a  scratched-in 
verse,  usually  very  obscene.  The  beautiful  spinach-green 
brandy  flasks,  made  there,  were  used  chiefly  by  shepherds, 
and  the  colour  is  perhaps  an  imitation  of  green  glass  bottles. 
The  great  Tiszafured  speciality  is  the  Miksa  ('Mickie')  jugs, 
made  first  about  a  hundred  years  ago  to  imitate  a  red-faced, 
heavily  moustached  peasant  in  a  three-cornered  hat.  They  are  probably  suggested  by  the 
English  'Toby jug'  (No.vii). 

Other  lowland  districts  made  black  Grecian-looking  pottery,  the  smoked  ware  of  Szentes 
(No.  viii).  It  was  actually  smoked  by  filling  the  furnace,  after  baking,  with  damp  wood  or 
straw  which  was  set  alight,  and  the  oven  sealed.  The  vessels  were  left  there  until  they  be- 
came thickly  and  smuttily 
black;  afterwards  patterns 
were  polished  on  them  by 
rubbing  with  pebbles.  Natu- 
rally the  potters  travelled, 
hawking  their  work  and  fetch- 
ing clay,  coming  in  contact 
with  others  who  copied  them. 
Both  Szentes  and  Tiszafured 
ware  was  made  in  other  vil- 
lages also. 

Much  more  is  known  of 
Upper  Hungarian  pottery, 
generally  dated  and  initialled 
by  the  potter,  and  in  many 
cases  the  guild  archives  re- 
main. To  the  Habans,  Ger- 
man-speaking refugees  of  the 
late  Fifteenth  Century,  the 
formal  beauty  of  this  work 
was  largely  indebted.  Sup- 


No  X— PLATES  FROM  UPPER  HUNGARY  :  LEFT — TURQUOISE,  DARK  BLUE,  YELLOW  AND 
PURPLE  ON  WHITE  GROUND  ;  ABOVE — GREEN  BLUE,  PURPLE  &  YELLOW  ON  GREYISH 
GROUND        JWGhV-HYACINTH  BLUE,  YELLOW  AND  PURPLE  :  SZILARD  COLLECTION 
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posed  to  have  been  Mora- 
vian Anabaptists,  their 
really  beautiful  majolica 
resembles  Italian,  Swiss, 
sometimes  French  Nevers 
ware.  In  parts  of  Hungary 
where  there  were  no  Hab- 
ans,  lead  enamel  is  un- 
known. There  are  four 
Haban  periods:  work  in  a 
'free  Renaissance  style  in 
colours  (No.  vi);  then, 
blue-and-white  pieces  with 
early  eighteenth-century 
dates,  a  blue-background 


No.  XI. — PLATE  FROM  BRASSO  :  SECOND  HALF  XVIII  CENTURY 
IN  GREEN  AND  BROWN  UPON  A  YELLOWISH  WHITE  GROUND 


No.  NIL  -THE  PLATE.  THOUGH  SAXON,  IS  TYPICAL  HUNGARIAN  STYLE,  NOTE  SUNFLOWER 
MOTIVE    :    THE    SMALL   PITCHER,   DATED    1812,    IS   HUNGARIAN   :    SZILARD  COLLECTION 


of  their  imitators  is  yellowish  or  greyish  white. 
Haban  drawing  was  at  first  made  with  a  fine 
paint  brush,  and  the  flowers  and  leaves  are 
small  and  delicate.  Towards  1735  it  becomes  a 
little  less  fine,  often  with  human  figures  and 
houses,  and  from  then  onw  ards  there  is  a  gradual 
ascendancy  of  the  Louis  XV  style,  and  of  ro- 
coco work  combined  with  Hungarian  motives. 
The  majolica  factory  at  Holies  was  perhaps 
partly  responsible,  but  the  Czech  'exulans'  or 
Evangelist  refugees,  who  became  Catholics  in 
very  early  times  and  were  thus  largely  forgot- 
ten, also  worked  in  French  style.  The  old  York- 
shire 'love-feasts'  are  perhaps  a  relic  of  the  Ha- 
bans,  too,  for  they  were  originally  the  semi-reli- 
gious meetings  of  a  Moravian  Anabaptist  com- 
munity which  settled  in  the  North  of  England.* 

*  See  also  Old  Hungarian  Majolica,  by  Sheila  Irving  Rein  : 
The  Connoisseur.  September,  1938. 


type  with  thick,  coars- 
er drawing  in  several 
colours;  and  finally, 
the  four-coloured, 
white-background 
type,  decorated  in  yel- 
low, blue,  green  and 
manganese  purple. 

This  work  was  much 
copied  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Hungarians 
and  Slovaks,  but  orig- 
inal Haban  pieces 
have  a  pure  chalk- 
white  glaze,  while  that 


m 


No.  XI 1 1. — TRANSYLVANIAN  SAXON"  BLI  P  AND  WHITI.  WARE  EHE  PITCHER  SHOWS  TYPICAL 
ACACIA-LEAF    PATTERN    :    OF   ABOUT   1780,    THE    BEST    PERIOD    FOR    THIS    TYPE    OF  WARE 
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No.  XIV.— a.  TRANSYI.VANIAN  MA  JOLICA  PITCHER  ;  b.  BLUE,  WH  ITE  AND  YELLOW 
PITCHER  FROM  NAGYKUKULLO,  PROBABLY  SZEKLEK  WORK  :  XVIII  CENTURY 


Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  drawing 
became  coarser,  the  enamel  yellower,  the  mo- 
tives more  Hungarian.  Stags  (No.  ix)  were 
popular,  then  a  bird,  later  a  long-eared  hare. 
Later  the  guild  work  became  degenerate,  al- 
most 'mass  produced,'  owing  to  factory  com- 
petition, and  about  1810  expensive  lead  ena- 
mel was  given  up  and  careless  hasty  drawings 


No.  XV. — BLUE  '  SZGRAFFITO '  WARE  OF  TRANSYLVANIA  :  THE  JUG  IS  DATED 
17H4  AND  THE  PLATE  DATED  181)5  :  THIS  WARE  IS  MADE  FROM  RED  CLAY 


were  made,  with  large  brushes  and 
goose  quills,  of  which  the  maker  was 
not  proud  enough  to  sign  them. 
Older  men  still  imitated  the  Louis 
XV  style  on  a  dirty  enamel  back- 
ground. Others  did  full  blown 
bunches  of  flowers  often  on  an  effec- 
tive yellow  ground.  Later  the  gurguly 
was  used,  and  work  became  entirely 
peasant  in  character.  In  this  district  \ 
certain  Slovak  villages  made' 
attractive  spouted  pitchers  with  a 
scratched-in  decoration,  and  verses  1 
on  wine  and  good  cheer  in  Slovak, 
but  with  Gothic  lettering.  There  I 
were  no  guilds  of  any  kind.  In  the 
neighbouring  Palocs  district  many 
favourite  motives  were  similar  to 
those  found  on  the  local  bronze  age 
pottery,  theonly  difference  being  that 
the  former  are  painted  and  those 
of  the  latter  scratched  into  the  clay. 

In  Transylvania,  a  separate  prin- 
cipality during  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion, there  were  Habans  settled  at  Alvincz: 
their  work  was  copied  by  the  Hungarians  in 
the  towns,  following  much  the  same  lines  as 
that  of  Upper  Hungary.  The  Renaissance  ap-  j 
parently  did  not  touch  Transylvania  at  all.  1 
There  is  much  baroque,  doubtless  influenced, 
especially  among  the  Saxon  peasants,  by  Aus- 
trian culture.  The  most  widely  known  Saxon 
ware  is  painted  blue  on  a  white 
ground  (Nos.  xii  and  xiii),  varying 
from  dark  navy  to  quite  light  blue 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
paint,  which  was  applied  direct  w  ith- 
out previous  drawing.  They  favoured  1 
bluebells,  acacia  leaves  and  tulips,  ; 
the  space  between  them  being  gen-  | 
erally  filled  with  spots.  Though  the 
last  pieces  were  made  in  the  eigh-  i 
teen-sixties,  the  finest  work  dates 
from  the  late  Eighteenth  Century.  A 
certain  green  and  brown  ware  on  a 
yellowish  white  ground  (No.xi)  from 
Banfyhunyad,  made  mostly  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, copied  the  blue  and  white  pat- 
terns; it  has  been  disputed  whether 
these  pieces  are  Saxon  or  Hungarian. 

{Concluded  on  page  ioj) 
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ROYAL  PORTRAITS  BY  ZOFFANY 

IN  VIENNA 

By  MARIANNE  ZWEIG 


MAINLY  through  the  work  of  Lady 
Victoria  Manners  and  Dr.  G.  C. 
Williamson,  the  name  of  Johann 
Zoffany  (in  reality  it  was  Zufalli)  is  well 
known  to  English  lovers  of  art.  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  go  into  biographical  details 
here,  or  to  discuss  those  of  his  pictures  that  are 
to  be  seen  in  England.  As  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  he,  a  German  by 
birth,  has  long  been  numbered  among  the 


School  of  British  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

The  pictures  here  reproduced  are,  how- 
ever, known  only  to  a  small  proportion  of  his 
admirers,  as  they  were  all  painted  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  pleasure  to  a  royal 
mother  and  grandmother,  the  great  Empress 
Maria  Theresa. 

I — Portrays  Maria  Theresa's  second  son, 
Leopold,  surrounded  by  his  family.  Leopold 


No.  I.— THE  GRAND  DUKE  LEOPOLD,  AFTERWARDS  THE  EMPEROR  LEOPOLD  II  OF  AUSTRIA,  W  ITH  HIS  FAMILY  :  BY  ZOFFANY 
THE  FUTURE  EMPEROR  FRANZ  I  (II)  OF  AUSTRIA  IS  SEEN  WITH   HIS  BROTHER   FERDINAND  AT  THE  EXTREME  RIGHT 
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No.  II. — PRINCE  FRANZ,  AFTERWARDS  THE  EMPEROR  FRANZ  I  (II 
BY  ZOFFANY  :  THE  BOOKS  AND    GLOBE    TYPIFY    THE  PRINCE'S 


succeeded  his  father,  the  Emperor  Franz  I, 
on  the  throne  of  Tuscany  when  the  latter 
died.  Emperor  Franz  I  of  the  House  of  Lor- 
raine had  been  forced  at  the  instigation  of 
France  to  renounce  his  claims  to  rule  over  his 
rightful  inheritance,  Lorraine,  and  had  been 
granted  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  in  com- 
pensation. Under  the  liberal-minded  rule  of 
Leopold  the  country  prospered  exceedingly. 
He  left  it,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years, 
to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  in  Aus- 
tria as  Emperor  Leopold  II,  on  the  death  of 
his  famous  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II 
(eldest  son  of  Maria  Theresa). 


At  the  side  of  Leopold  we  see 
his  wife,  Maria  Ludovica,  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  a  daughter 
of  King  Charles  III  of  Spain. 

Of  the  eight  children  of  the 
Grand-ducal  pair  here  portrayed 
(they  had  sixteen)  the  following 
should  be  mentioned :  At  the  ex- 
treme left  is  Marie  Therese,  the 
eldest  child  of  the  family,  later 
married  to  the  King  of  Saxony. 
The  bi  gger  of  the  two  boys  at  the 
extreme  right  is  Franz;  the  eldest 
son,  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
Austria  on  the  latter's  death  in 
1792,  and  was  crowned  in  the 
same  year  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  as  Franz  II. 
After  the  Peace  of  Luneville 
he  renounced  this  dignity  (1806) 
and  became,  as  Franz  I  (II),  the 
first  Emperor  of  Austria.  The 
French  Revolution,  the  Napole- 
onic Wars  and  the  great  sacrifice 
he  made  in  marrying  his  daugh- 
ter Marie  Louise  to  the  'Usurper,' 
cast  deep  shadows  across  his 
reign.  His  capital,  which  twice 
saw  the  French  before  its  gates, 
and  which  was  the  home  of  Beet- 
hoven and  Schubert,  became, 
during  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
for  a  short  space  the  centre  of 
Europe.  Franz  I  (II),  as  grand- 
father of  the  Emperor  Franz 
Josef  I,  is  a  figure  familiar  to  all 
Austrians.  In  this  picture  Franz 
is  seen  embracing  his  brother,  one  year  his 
junior,  who  later  became  Ferdinand  III, 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He,  like  his  elder 
brother,  suffered  deeply  from  the  hardships 
of  the  Napoleonic  era. 

Sitting  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
petting  a  dog,  is  Karl,  the  third  son  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing personalities  of  the  House  of  Habsburg, 
as  well  as  of  his  age.  A  brilliant  commander- 
in-chief,  he  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  defeat- 
ing Napoleon  (at  Aspern,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna),  thus  breaking  the 
spell  of  invincibility  that  had  hitherto  sur- 


)  OF  AUSTRIA 
SCHOLARSHIP 
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rounded  the  mighty  name  of  Bonaparte. 

It  can  be  established  from  the  age  of  the 
children  portrayed  that  Zoffany's  picture  was 
painted  about  1777.  The  figures  are  a  little 
less  than  life-size,  which  gives  them  a  rather 
doll-like  appearance.  The  family  is  depicted 
on  what  is  known  as  the  'Grotto  Terrace'  of 
the  Palazzo  Pitti  in  Florence;  in  the  back- 
ground, part  of  the  Giardino  Boboli  is  visible. 
The  somewhat  gloomy  and  sombre  colours 
of  this  background,  with  its  lowering  sky, 
very  effectively  set  off  the 
gay,  almost  gaudy  colours 
of  the  shining  silk  court- 
dresses,  among  which  a  light 
blue  and  a  rose-red  stand 
out  strongly.  The  features  of 
the  sitters,  which  seem,  com- 
pared with  other  portraits  of 
the  same  persons,  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly characteristic, 
have  a  somewhat  dry  and 
hard  appearance. 

II — A  portrait,  at  about 
the  age  of  ten,  of  the  boy  al- 
ready mentioned,  who  later 
became  the  Emperor  Franz 
I  (II).  It  must  have  been 
painted  about  1778  in  Tus- 
cany; for  Franz  did  not 
leave  that  country  until  some 
years  later  when,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  went  to  Vienna 
to  continue  his  education  at 
the  court  of  his  uncle,  Josef 
II.  The  young  Prince  has 
powdered  hair,  and  is  wear- 
ing a  tunic  of  white  cloth 
and  waistcoat  and  breeches 
of  a  light-yellow  material. 
His  features  have  a  rare 
grace  and  make  the  boy  ap- 
pear very  lovable.  He  is  dec- 
orated with  the  Golden 
Fleece.  The  books  and  the 
globe  beside  him  have  not 
only  a  pictorial  value,  but 
are  also  probably  meant  to 
symbolize  the  Prince's  wide 
studies.  The  picture  is  com- 
pleted by  architectural  de- 


tails, green  drapery,  and  an  open-air  vista. 

Ill  This  is  Marie  Christine,  fifth  child  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four.  She  was  married  to  Albrecht, 
Prince  Royal  of  Poland,  a  son  of  August  III, 
of  the  Electoral  House  of  Saxony.  As  dowry 
she  received  the  Principality  of  Teschen  in 
Austrian-Silesia,  and  henceforth  her  husband 
bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Sachsen-Teschen. 
From  1 78 1  onwards  she  and  her  husband 
were  conjoint  governors  of  the  Austrian- 


No.  III. — PORTRAIT  OF  MARIE  CHRISTINE,  FIFTH  CHILD  OF  EMPRESS  MARIA  THERESA 
AND  THE  WIFE  OF  ALBRECHT,   PRINCE  ROYAL  OF  POLAND  :  PAINTED   BY  ZOFFANY 
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Netherlands  (Belgium  had  been  allotted  to 
Austria  in  1 714,  after  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession).  The  Duchess  and  her  husband 
are  still  very  popular  in  Austria,  even  to-day, 
as  Vienna  owes  to  them  not  only  its  first 
water-supply  system,  but  also  the  beginnings 
of  the  world-famous  'Albertina,'  the  import- 
ance of  which  as  a  collection  of  drawings  and 
examples  of  graphic  art  does  not  need  to  be 
stressed. 

This  portrait  also  was  painted  by  Zoffany 
in  Florence,  where  the  Duchess  stayed  for 
some  time  with  her  brother.  This  can  be  es- 
tablished from  a  letter  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  to  Marie  Christine,  dated  February 
26th,  1776,  which  contains  the  words:  Je 
vous  fais  bon  gre  de  la  patience  que  vous 


vous  donnez  pour  Zofany,  j'en  sens  tout  le 
prix,  pourvu  qu'il  reussit.' 

The  Duchess  is  portrayed  slightly  less  than 
life-size;  she  is  wearing  a  white  dress,  richly 
trimmed  with  lace,  that  harmonizes  ele- 
gantly with  her  grey  powdered  hair.  The 
hair  itself,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  is  dressed  to  a  striking  height, 
strongly  accentuating  thereby  the  oval  con- 
tours of  the  face.  A  dark-brown  lap-dog,  to- 
gether with  the  gilded  woodwork  of  the  red- 
upholstered  chair,  form  strong  patches  of 
colour  that  enliven  the  picture  very  ad- 
vantageously. 

IV — This  picture  shows  the  elder  children 
of  Maria  Theresa's  eighth  child,  the  Arch-  I 
duchess  Amalie,  who  married  Duke  Ferdin-  ' 
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and  of  Parma,  of  the  House  of  Bourbon:  it 
was  painted,  judging  from  the  age  of  the 
children,  about  1 778.  The  eldest  child,  a  girl, 
married  the  Duke  Maximilian  of  Saxony. 
The  boy,  Ludwig,  succeeded  his  father  as 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  was  later,  by  the  grace 
of  Napoleon,  for  a  few  years  King  of  Et- 
ruria.  He  married  Luise,  a  daughter  of  King 
Charles  VI  of  Spain,  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. He  was  great-grandfather  of  Duke 
Robert  of  Parma,  the  father 
of  the  Empress  Zita.  The  two 
little  girls  here  portrayed  died 
unmarried.  The  scene  is  a 
terrace  with  a  wide  prospect. 
In  the  background  is  seen  the 
summer  residence  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  conception  of  this 
group  is  highly  characteristic 
ofZoffany.  On  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  seen  on  the  writing- 
table,  the  inscription  'A 
lTmperatrice  Reine,  ma 
Dame  et  Grand  mere' 
indicates  beyond  a  doubt 
that  this  picture  was  a  gift  to 
the  great  Empress. 

V — We  have  here  a  por- 
trait of  Emperor  Franz  I  (of 
the  House  of  Lorraine),  the 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
a  work  that  has  always  trad- 
itionally been  ascribed  to 
Zoffany.  There  are,  however, 
chronological  reasons  that 
make  it  doubtful  whether  the 
portrait  is  correctly  ascribed 
to  him.  Zoffany  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1758  and  very  soon 
received  commissions  to  paint 
portraits.  By  1 76cjhisworkwas 
already  so  fully  recognized 
that  he  co-operated  in  found- 
ing the  Royal  Academy.  It  is 
therefore  more  than  improb- 
able, besides  being  uncon- 
firmed by  any  references 
whatsoever,  that  he  was  in 
Austria  before  1 765,  the  year 
Emperor  Franz  I  died,  or  that 
he  had  any  opportunity  of 


painting  the  Emperor.  According  to  English 
sources  Zoffany  did  not  leave  England  until 
1 772,  when  he  travelled  to theCourtof  Tuscany 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  King  George 
III.  He  stayed  there  till  1779.  During  this 
period  he  did,  however,  pay  a  visit  (in  1777)  to 
his  native  town  of  Regensburg,  as  well  as  to 
Vienna,  as  is  proved  with  certainty  by  a  notice 
in  a  Vienna  newspaper  *  of  Feb.  8th,  1777. 

*  Wienerisches  Diarium. 
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AMERICAN  FURNITURE  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  PERIOD-I 

By    EDWARD  WENHAM 

AS  a  result  of  the  keen  interest  in  American  eighteenth-century  furniture  during  the  past 
/-\  twenty-five  years,  some  diligent  research  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
A^names  and  history  of  the  native  cabinet-makers.  Considerable  valuable  information  has 
been  assembled  concerning  a  number  of  these  men,  and  concerning  the  several  schools  of  cab- 
inet-making which  were  established  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and  from  the  examples  of 
furniture  now  definitely  attributed  to  individual,  or  to  one  of  the  schools  of  cabinet-makers,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  predominating  influence  throughout  the  entire  century  was  derived  directly 
from  the  furniture  imported  from  England  or  the  books  published  by  English  designers. 

Whereas,  however,  the  Chippendale  designs  were  replaced  in  England  by  those  of  the 
neo-classic  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III,  there  is  little,  or  no,  evidence  of  the  late 
Georgian  styles  having  been  adopted  in  America  until  after  the  Revolution.  This  hiatus  in  the 
development  of  American  furniture  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  Motherland  and  the,  then,  North  American  Colonies  ceased  during  the  War  of 
Independence;  consequently  the  published  designs  of  Shearer,  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton 
were  not  readily  available  to  American  cabinet-makers  until  some  years  after  they  had  first 

appeared  in  England. 

In  the  United  States,  furniture  based  upon  the  English 
late  Georgian  designs  is  more  generally  referred  to  as  that 
of  the  Federal  period  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the 
Colonial  period,  the  Chippendale  styles  therefore  being 
the  last  of  the  Colonial  period.  The  furniture  of  the  Fed- 
eral period  shows  clearly  that  the  formal  styles  of  the  bro- 
thers Adam  had  little  appeal  to  American  taste,  though 
interior  architecture  in  the  Adam  style  enjoyed  a  wide 
popularity.  Rather  there  is  an  intermingling  of  the 
Hepplewhite-Sheraton  designs  with  an  observable  in- 
fluence from  those  of  Thomas  Shearer;  and  there  is  a 
similarly  observable  introduction  of  forms  which  mark, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  each  of  the  several  schools  of 
American  cabinet-making. 

Certain  minor  variations  from  the  English  designs 
•      ■  "  ~  '  H  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  the  Continental  craftsmen 

HMHHMMMIIIS  who  migrated  in  large  numbers  to  the  young  Republic 

M  II  during  the  last  decade  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Many 

j  y^^B  ■\i  °f  mese  men  established  themselves  in  Philadelphia, 

■jBsBpHnMHHHHVHBH  which  was  the  Inst  capital  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
mained so  until  1800,  when  the  capital  was  removed  to 
Washington.  Previous  to  the  Revolution,  there  were  a 
number  of  important  cabinet-makers  in  Philadelphia, 
but  by  the  time  peace  was  declared  many  of  these  men 
had  died  or  had  retired.  In  this  connexion,  reference 
might  be  made  to  a  list  of  craftsmen  extracted  from  the 
Philadelphia  Directory,  dated  October  1785,  which  ap- 


No.  I.— MAHOGANY  CHAIR,  ( >NE  OF  A  SET  OF  SIX  IN 
I  IIl'  (  HIPPENDALE-HEPPLE WHITE  TRANSITION 
STYLE    :    PROBABLY    MADE    IN  PHILADELPHIA 
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pearccl  in  The  Sun,  New  York.*  This  list  included 
some  thirty  goldsmiths  and  seventy  cabinet-makers, 
chair-makers  and  upholsterers;  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  few  of  the  names  are  those  of  men  who  arc  re- 
corded as  working  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

Though  the  Hepplewhite-Sheraton  styles  were 
not  adopted  by  the  American  furniture  makers  un- 
til the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  they  were  by  no 
means  entirely  unknown  in  certain  sections  of  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  for  wherever  English  forces  were  in 
occupation,  furniture  was  imported  from  England, 
and  of  this  there  are  records  in  the  form  of  adver- 
tisements announcing  the  receipt  of  goods  from 
England.  An  instance  of  this  is  quoted  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Hollow-ay,!  who  mentions  a  William  Smith,  on  the 
Bay,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  having  advertised 
in  the  Royal  Gazette  of  October  1 781  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  consignment  from  London  which  included 
'tea  and  card  tables  plain  and  beautifully  inlaid  .  .  . 
chairs  of  sattin  and  other  woods.'  Again,  Henry 
Wansey,  who  visited  the  United  States  in  1794, 
mentions  in  his  Journal  that  he  had  dined  with  Mr. 
Bingham  in  Philadelphia  and  'found  a  magnificent 
house  and  gardens  in  the  best  English  style  with 

*  'Philadelphia  Craftsmen  .  I  785  :  The  Sun,  New  York,  November 
28th.  1935- 

f  American  Furniture  and  Decoration,  by  E.  S.  Hollovvay. 


No.  II. — A  MAHOGANY  KI.BOW  eHAIR  WITH  EAGLE-HEAD 
TERMINALS  TO  ELBOW  RESTS  :  SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS 

elegant  and  even  superb  furniture.  The 
chairs  in  the  drawing-room  were  from 


No.  III.— MAHOGANY  INLAID  SIDEBOARD  WITH  SQUARE  MOULDED  LEGS  :  FROM  THE  CHASE  MANSION,  ANNAPOLIS,  MARYLAND 
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No.  IV. — A  MAHOGANY  ELBOW  CHAIR  CHARACTERISTIC  OE  THE 
TYPE  MADE  AT  THIS  PERIOD  IN    HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Seddon's  in  London.  .  .  .' 

That  an  appreciable  quantity  of  English 
furniture  arrived  in  America,  from  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  the  various  books  of  designs 
in  England  until  these  were  easily  obtainable 
in  the  United  States,  probably  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  relatively  few  pieces  of  what  may 
be  termed  Chippendale-Hepplewhite-Shera- 
ton  furniture  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
American  cabinet-makers.  None  the  less,  ex- 
amples frequently  indicate  a  uniting  of  the 
Chippendale  and  Hepplewhite  styles  similar 
to  that  found  in  English  furniture,  as  illus- 
trated in  No.  i.  Here,  the  variation  of  the  ser- 
pentine top  rail  of  the  back,  the  pierced  splat, 
and  the  square  moulded  legs  and  under-rails 
are  obviously  borrowed  from  the  Chippendale 
style.  The  splat,  while  following  the  general 
form  of  similar  splats  employed  with  English 


transition  chairs  of  this  type,  has  a  noticeably 
higher  and  more  woody  base,  which  is  a  char- 
acteristic found  in  Philadelphia  chairs,  based 
upon  the  Chippendale  styles. 

Both  English  and  American  chairs  of  this 
type  are  particularly  well  constructed,  but  the 
American  chair-maker,  at  times,  tended  to 
use  unnecessarily  heavy  members.  This  is  ap- 
parent even  in  chairs  with  the  more  intricate 
splats,  such  as  the  arm-chair  in  No.  ii,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  Salem,  Massachusetts,  school. 
The  elbow  rests  are  noticeably  woody  and  dis- 
proportionate to  the  stiles  of  the  back,  while 
the  joints  of  the  elbow  rests  to  the  stiles  suggest 
the  work  of  a  less  skilled  man  when  compared 
with  a  similar  English  chair.  Another  feature 
is  the  carved  eagle-head  terminal  to  each  of 


No.  V.— MAHOGANY  SHIELD  BACK  CHAIR  WITH  CARVED  SPLAT- 
TING,  INLAID  AT  BASE  :  MADE  AT  SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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the  elbow  rests,  an  ornament  which  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Early  Georgian  style. 

The  late  survival  of  the  Chippendale  influ- 
ence is  well  illustrated  by  the  sideboard  (No. 
iii)  which  dates  from  the  early  years  of  the  Re- 
public. The  body  is  rectangular,  with  the 
centre  of  the  front  slightly  recessed,  this  re- 
cessed section  consisting  of  three  doors,  each 
veneered  with  figured  wood  and  panelled  by 
banding  and  inlay;  the  middle  door  encloses  a 
series  of  small  drawers  and  each  of  the  others  a 
cupboard.  The  end  sections,  though  panelled 
to  represent  two  drawers,  are  actually  each  a 
deep  drawer  lined  with  metal  to  serve  as  a 
cellaret.  The  square  legs,  which  have  the  in- 
side edge  chamfered,  the  moulding  of  the 
front  legs,  and  the  t?-scroll  corner  brackets  are 


No.  VI.— SHIELD-BACK  CHAIK  WITH  CARVED  VASE  SPLAT  AND 
DRAPERY,   INLAID  AT  THE   BASE    :   SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


No.  VII.  RECTANGULAR  BACK  CHAIR  WITH  SQ1  VRF  rAPERED 
LEGS  :  NEW  JERSEY  (A  SIMILAR  TYPE  MADE  AT  MEW  YORK) 


essentially  Chippendale  in  character.  It  is 
probable  that  this  sideboard  was  made  by  one 
of  the  Baltimore,  Maryland,  cabinet-makers, 
as  it  was  originally  in  the  residence  of  Samuel 
Chase  ( 1 740-181 1)  at  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
who  came  to  England  in  1783  as  agent  of  that 
State,  after  the  signing  of  peace. 

In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  transition 
chairs  retain  the  serpentine  top  rail,  which  is 
jointed  to  the  stiles  with  a  slight  upward  curve, 
and  a  feature  which  seems  to  have  been  fav- 
oured in  that  State  is  a  splat  composed  of  two 
outer  members  terminating  above  in  a  scroll 
with  a  rosette  enclosing  a  fluted  vase.  Where 
elbow  rests  are  added,  as  in  No.  iv,  the  termi- 
nal of  the  rest  is  also  carved  with  a  rosette.  The 
jointing  of  the  elbow  rests  to  the  stiles  is  made 
with  noticeably  more  skill  than  in  the  case  of 
the  chair  in  No.  ii,  and  the  front  legs,  though 
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No  VIII. — SEWING  TABLE  WITH  TURNED  AND  REEDED 
LEGS  :  OCTAGONAL  TOP  VENEERED  WITH  SATINWOOD 


self  is  increased  in  height  and  lacks  perfect  proportion. 

In  the  absence  of  documentary,  or  other  reliable, 
evidence,  the  ascription  of  any  one  type  of  chair  to  an 
individual  maker  in  the  United  States  is,  at  the  best, 
speculative.  From  the  information  which  has  been  as- 
sembled, however,  it  is  possible  to  determine  that  cer- 
tain details  are  to  a  very  large  extent  characteristic  of 
one  locality.  To  illustrate  this,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  shield-back  chair  (No.  v),  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  school  of  Samuel  Mclntyre  of  Salem,  Massachus- 
etts. This  ascription  is  based  upon  a  number  of  Hep- 
plewhite  chairs  which  are  known  to  have  been  made 
in  this  section  of  New  England,  each  of  which  has  the 
less  common  shield  with  the  pointed  base;  the  inlaid 
fan  ornament  at  the  base  of  the  shield  and  the  carved 
pineapple  knop  also  being  favoured  by  the  chair- 
makers  of  Salem.  A  similar  shield  back,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  carved  urn  and  drapery,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  the  shop  of  Samuel  Mclntyre  of  Salem,  is 
shown  in  No.  vi. 

Chairs  with  rectangular  backs,  more  generally  as- 
sociated with  the  designs  of  Sheraton,  again  often 
have  features  by  which  it  is  possible  to  ascribe  them  to 
some  one  school  of  American  makers.  For  example, 
the  pierced  angular  vase  shape  (No.  vii)  is  found  with 


somewhat  heavy,  are 
tapered.  As  is  usual 
with  these  chairs,  the 
legs  are  braced  by  stout 
rails  fitted  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  Chippen- 
dale's Director.  Mr.  L. 
V.  Lockwood  *  men- 
tions that  this  type  of 
chair  is  listed  in  a  table 
of  prices  issued  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  in 
1792,  as  'a  chair  with 
urn'd  banisters,'  and 
the  price  is  there  quot- 
ed as  £  1 . 95.  od.  In  some 
instances,  the  base  of 
the  splat  is  upward  of  6 
inches  high,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  set  of  six  for- 
merly in  the  Garvan 
collection,  but  where 
this  occurs,  the  back  it- 

*  Colonial  Furniture  in  America, 
by  L.  V.  Lockwood.  2  vols. 


No  IX.-SHAPED  TOP  SIDE-TABLE  WITH  INLAID  AND  PAINTED  FRIEZE  AND  WITH  LEGS  INLAID  « 
SIMULATE  REEDING  :  MARBLE  TOP  :  THIS  TABLE  WAS  MADE  IN  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND,  CIRCA  1793 
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both  New  York  and  New  Jersey  chairs;  though 
the  New  York  makers  would  seem  to  have  cm- 
ployed  three  narrow  pierced  triangular  forms 
in  place  of  the  arrangement  shown  in  the  New 
Jersey  chair  illustrated.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  type  of  chair  was  particularly  popu- 
lar in  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Holloway  re- 
fers to  a  set  having  been  part  of  the  furnishings 
of  the  house  in  Cherry  Street  which  was  the 
first  presidential  mansion  in  New  York.  This 
pattern  is  a  modification  of  a  squarebackchair 
which  appears  in  one  of  the  plates  of  Hepple- 
white's  Guide,  but  in  Hepplewhite's  drawing, 
the  central  splat  is  a  triangular  vase  shape  sur- 
mounted by  three  plumes  which,  respectively, 
join  the  top  rail  and  the  two  square  balusters, 
thus  forming  an  arch  with  each  of  the  latter. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  American  cabinet- 
makers of  the  Federal  period  preferred  the 
square,  so-called  Marlborough,  leg  borrowed 
from  the  Chippendale  style,  or  the  more  deli- 
cate square  tapered  form  associated  with 
Hepplewhite.  When  the  turned  supports  oc- 
cur, it  is  generally  with  furniture  of  a  lighter 
character,  and  the  treatment  of  these  pieces 
would  suggest  a  closer  following  of  the  designs 
in  Sheraton's  Drawing  Book.  Where  the  turned 
support  is  used  with  chairs,  the  backs  are  of  the 
rectangular  type;  and  while  it  is  found  with 
sectional  dining-tables,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  re- 
stricted to  smaller  tables  such  as  the  work  table 
shown  in  No.  viii,  which  has  an  octagonal 
top  veneered  with  satinwood. 

In  Maryland  and  other  parts  of  the  South- 
ern States,  the  turned  leg  was  probably  more 
popular,  and  examples  exist  where  the  effect 
of  reeding  is  achieved  by  inlaying  a  lighter 
wood  as  is  illustrated  in  No.  ix.  From  available 
records,  this  table  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  Baltimore,  circa  1795.  The  shaped  frieze  is 
veneered  with  figured  mahogany  panelled  by 
inlaid  lines  with  a  centre  panel  decorated  with 
an  allegory;  the  turned  upper  members  of  the 
supports  forming  the  stiles  of  the  frame  being 
ornamented  by  a  band  of  lanceolate  leaves.  In 
place  of  being  carved,  the  supports  are  inlaid 
with  lighter  wood  to  simulate  reeding,  and 
the  terminals  have  a  plain  square  block  with  a 
turned  member  below.  The  shaped  top  is  of 
marble.  It  is  probable  that  this  table  was  for- 
merly one  of  a  pair,  as  one  of  identical  design 


belonging  to  another  private  collector  was 
exhibited  in  New  York  in  1929. 

There  was  formerly  in  the  Reifsnyder  col- 
lection a  shaped-top  card  table  with  square 
tapered  supports  of  about  the  same  date, 
somewhat  similarly  treated,  which  was  also 
found  in  Maryland.  The  frieze  of  this  table  is 
veneered  with  mahogany  panelled  by  wide 
bands  of  lighter  wood,  and  a  figure  of  a  griffin 
inlaid  in  the  centre  panel. 

All  the  finer  furniture  of  the  Federal  period 

(Concluded  on  page  105) 


No  X  —  PLAIN  MAHOGANY  SECRETARY-BOOKCASE  WITH  TURNED 
AND  REEDED  LEGS  :  VERY  PROBABLY  MADE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
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A  LETTER  CONCERNING  THE  HORSE 
ARMOURY  IN  THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON 

FROM  SIR  SAMUEL  RUSH  MEYRICK,  1827 


SIR  SAMUEL  RUSH  MEYRICK,  I.L.D.,  F.S.A.  :  FROM  THE  ENGRAVING 
BY  VVM.  SKELTON,  AFTER  THE  PAINTING  BY  H.  P.  BRIGGS,  R.A. 

(INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THIS  PORTRAIT  IS  SOUGHT 
INCLUDING   ITS  PRESENT  OWNER    AND    ITS  WHEREABOUTS) 

THE  following  letter,  written  by  the  first  of  Eng- 
lish antiquaries  to  devote  himself  intensively  to 
the  study  of  armour,  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick, 
LL.D. ,  E.S.A.,  author  of  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  Antient 
Arms  and  Armour,  describing  his  re-arrangement  of  the 
horse  armoury  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1827,  and 
recounting  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  seems  to  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  publish  in  its  entirety. 

It  is  here  transcribed  from  Sir  Samuel's  original 
draft,  which,  together  with  other  relics  of  the  Meyrick 
family,  has  remained  in  possession  of  the  present 
editor's  family  since  Sir  Samuel's  lifetime.  The  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  Master-General  and  the  Honble 
Board  of  Ordnance  through  the  Secretary,  R.  Byham, 
Esq.,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Miss  Hilda  S.  Fell, 
who  has  kindly  consented  to  its  publication. — -Editor. 


Sir, 

Having  completed  as  far  as  my  abilities  extend 
the  new  arrangement  of  the  horse  armoury  in  the 
Tower  of  London  and  as  my  last  visit  to  it  will  be  on 
Monday  the  19th  instant,  I  shall  from  that  day  re- 
linquish all  power  with  which  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
were  pleased  to  invest  me  by  Mr  Butler's  letter  of  the 
5th  of  July  last.  The  approbation  of  the  Master- 
General  and  the  Honble  Board  will  be  to  me  sufficient 
remuneration  for  what  has  turned  out  to  be  a  far 
more  arduous  undertaking  than  I  had  imagined,  nor 
would  I  have  been  so  vain-boasting  as  to  enumerate 
what  I  had  done  was  I  not  sure  that  they  have  no 
conception  of  its  extent,  and  that  there  exists  at  the 
Tower  a  disposition  not  to  inform  them.  The  letter  I 
was,  injustice  to  myself  compelled  to  write  to  you  on 
my  having  recovered  some  curious  specimens  of  ar- 
mour of  which  all  trace  had  been  lost  is  a  proof  oft  his 
latter  assertion. 

The  arrangement  of  the  details  of  the  collection 
according  to  their  true  dates  was  the  easiest  part,  but 
the  disposal  of  repetitions  of  the  same  things  on  the 
walls  so  as  to  produce  tasteful  effects  required  much 
study  and  personal  exertion,  for  having  given  to  it 
above  thirty  whole  days,  I  have  worked  as  hard  on 
those  occasions  as  any  of  the  artificers,  nailing  up  my- 
self each  variety  of  group  to  be  imitated  elsewhere  by 
the  carpenter,  or  cutting  out  patterns  for  the  women 
to  work  by.  Economy  was  mentioned  to  me  the  first 
thing  at  the  Tower  as  that  which  I  should  bear  in 
mind,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  not  put 
the  Board  to  one  half  the  expense  that  has  been 
lavished  on  what  is  termed  the  Spanish  Armoury.  I 
would  willingly  avoid  details  as  too  trifling,  but  to 
select  one  amidst  many  instances,  under  my  directions 
a  wig  was  made  for  James  the  second  not  for  six 
guineas  as  demanded,  but  for  less,  than  six  shillings. 
Ex  una  disce  omnes. 

When  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  the  horse- 
armoury  was  first  formed  at  the  Tower,  the  person 
who  superintended  was  aware  that  Edw.d  I  on  his 
Welsh  campaign  had  intermixed  his  archers  with  his 
cavalry  but  ignorant  that  there  were  mounted  bow- 
men, he  experienced  what  he  considered  to  have  been 
'the  ancient  mode  of  drawing  up  armies,  a  horse  and 
foot  soldier  alternately'  appropriating  forsooth  the 
heavy  cavalry  suits  of  Charles  1"  to  act  as  these  'foot- 


A  LETTER  CONCERNING   HIE  NORSK  ARMOURY  l.\  THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON 


soldiers.'  This  absurdity  I  have  corrected.  All  the 
horses  were  supported  by  props  of  wood  placed  on 
each  side,  I  have  pointed  out  the  mode  by  which  every 
one  should  appear  to  stand  spontaneously.  There  was 
not  one  suit  of  armour  which  had  its  proper  fastenings 
or  hinges,  so  as  to  be  moveable  at  pleasure.  I  have  lent 
a  variety  of  originals  from  my  son's  collection  from 
which  these  inconveniences  have  been  remedied.  Kach 
suit  on  horseback  looked  like  a  quantity  of  distorted 
limbs,  seemingly  to  illustrate  the  fable  of  the  body  and 
its  rebellious  members.  By  the  employment  of  thighs 
of  wicker  work  they  have  been  brought  into  their 
places.  Instead  of  one  position  as  heretofore  for  the 
whole,  though  there  are  two  and  twenty  figures  on 
horse  back  and  ten  on  foot,  there  are  no  two  attitudes 
alike,  no  very  easy  matter  to  effect. 

If  the  armour  at  the  Tower  be  not  the  most  splendid 
in  Kurope  it  is  now  the  only  collection  that  is  truly  and 
historically  arranged,  and  had  the  Hon6"  Board  been 
pleased  to  adopt  my  suggestion  of  having  regal  figures 
painted  on  the  blinds  there  would  have  been  a  com- 
plete series  of  military  costume  from  the  conquest  to 
the  time  of  James  the  second,  while  five  of  them  would 
have  proved  the  propriety  of  my  having  omitted  them 
from  the  actual  armour. 

The  tradition  in  the  Tower  is  that  when  the  me- 
chanic who  had  put  up  the  guns  in  the  small  armoury 
had  finished  his  undertaking  he  was 
honoured  by   the   presence   of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  who  dined  in 
the  midst  of  them. 

I  own  it  would  be  to  me  matter  of 
the  highest  gratification  if  the  Master 
General  and  the  Honble  Board  would 
ascertain  whether  His  Majesty  could 
please  to  inspect  what  I  have  done  before 
it  is  open  to  the  public,  and  I  would 
make  a  point  of  being  in  attendance 
to  give  every  information  required.  It 
remains  for  me  to  mention  that  I  have 
sent  to  the  Principal  Storekeeper  the 
names  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  of  his 
department — Brown  the  journeyman 
carpenter  and  De  Hayes  the  under 
armourer  who  have  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  carried  into  effect  all  my 
directions,  and  without  whose  very 
cordial  assistance  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  have  accomplished 
what  I  have  done. 

Should  the  Master  General  and  the 
Hon""  Board  after  inspecting  the  new 
horse  armoury  feel  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  my  services  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  to  inform  them  that  on  all  future 
occasions  whenever  deemed  useful  they 


are  cjuite  at  their  command.  Begging  you  will  assure 
them  how  highly  honoured  I  feel  by  having  obtained 
their  confidence,  I  subscribe  myself,  not  without  regret 
at  troubling  you  with  so  long  a  letter,  Most  respectfully 
yours 

Saml.  R.  Meyrick, 

13th  March  1827. 

R.  By  ham  Esq., 
Sec.  to  the  Hon'""  Board  of  Ordnance. 


The  reference  in  the  foregoing  letter  to  'my  son's 
collection'  recalls  the  fact  that  Meyrick,  having  by  his 
early  marriage  displeased  his  father,  was  in  conse- 
quence disinherited,  and  his  expected  fortune  passed 
to  his  only  son  Llewelyn.  The  latter,  however,  fully 
sharing  the  parental  tastes  and  enthusiasms,  pooled 
his  resources  with  those  of  his  father,  greatly  assisting 
him  in  his  researches  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
famous  collection.  Like  his  father,  he  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Sir  Samuel,  who  held 
his  son  in  high  esteem  and  affection,  reciprocated  by 
alluding  everywhere  in  his  writings  to  the  collection  as 
being  that  of  his  son.  Llewelyn  Meyrick  never  married. 
He  was  appointed  equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and 
died  in  1837,  predeceasing  Sir  Samuel,  to  whom  his 
property  reverted,  by  eleven  years. — Ed. 


VIEW  OF  THE  HORSE  ARMOURY  IX  THE  TOW  ER  OK  LONDON  :  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  PROBABLY  AFTER 
PLANCHE  HAD  REVISED  MEYRICK'S  ARRANGEMENT  :  LENT  BY  J.  G.  MANN,  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 
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BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


RECEPTION  OF  THEIR  MAJESTIES 
KING  GEORGE  VI  AND  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH    IN   NEW  YORK 

WHAT  was  virtually  a  Royal  Gobelins  room 
was  arranged  for  the  reception  of  Their 
Majesties,  King  George  VI  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  on  June  ioth.  The  room  was  hung 
with  a  set  of  six  Royal  Gobelins  panels  originally 
woven  for  the  Chateau  de  Marly  between  1746  and 
1 748  by  the  order  of  Louis  XV.  They  are  after  designs 
by  Charles  Coypel  which  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
at  Compiegne  and  illustrate  scenes  from  Don  Quixote. 
This  famous  series  is  known  through  examples  pre- 
sented by  Louis  XV  to  foreign  princes  and  ambas- 
sadors, and  to-day  may  be  seen  in  the  Italian  Royal 
collection,  the  Palace  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  in 
Vienna,  the  former  German  Imperial  collection,  the 
Swedish  Royal  collection  and  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  The  present  set  of  six  was  taken  to 
England  by  the  Empress  Eugenie.  Also  in  this  room 
was  The  Breakfast  of  the  Sultana,  signed  by  Michel 


(HAIRS  USED  FOR  THE  RECEPTION  OF  THEIR  MAJESTIES  KING 
IN    NEW   YORK   ON   JUNE    KITH   :  LOUIS   XVI   ROYAL  GOBELINS 


Audran  in  1 779,  after  a  cartoon  by  Van  Loo.  It  comes 
from  a  Central  European  palace. 

On  a  dais  arranged  for  Their  Majesties  was  a  pair  of 
gilt  arm-chairs  covered  in  Royal  Gobelins  of  especial 
beauty,  and'  having  a  distinguished  history.  These 
chairs  belonged  to  a  set  ordered  by  Louis  XVI  for  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Their  flower  design  was  the  work  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  flower  painters  of  the 
day,  Louis  Tessier.  His  designs  for  this  set  are  still  in 
the  Gobelins  Museum  and  in  the  Louvre.  The  tapestry 
is  of  an  especially  fine  weave  and  is  almost  entirely  of 
silk.  This  set  passed  through  inheritance  to  the  grand- 
father of  the  late  King  Leopold  of  Belgium.  The  room 
also  contained  a  Savonnerie  carpet  woven  for  Louis 
XIV  and  given  by  him  to  his  Minister,  Colbert.  It  was 
at  one  time  in  the  collection  of  the  late  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  and  hung  for  many  years  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York. 

Furniture  in  the  room  included  signed  commodes 
by  Claude  Charles  Saunier  (mattre  ebeniste,  1752)  and 
Louis  Moreau  (1764).  Candelabra  by  Gouthiere  were 
supported  by  sculptured  figures  by  Jean-Baptiste 
Lorta,  closely  related  in  style  to  his  similar  pieces  for 

the  Chateau  de  Belle- 
vue.  Othercandelabra 
by  Claude  Michel 
were  from  the  Chateau 
de  Mello  of  the  late 
Baron  Achillc  Seil- 
liere.  A  pair  of  Ch'ien 
Lung  jardinieres, 
which  came  from  the 
Imperial  Palace  at 
Pekin,  later  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle in  England. 

A  photograph  of  the 
chairs  mentioned  a- 
bove  and  used  on  this 
historic  occasion  has 
been  kindly  lent  for 
illustration  here  by 
French  &  Co. 

I  ncidentally,  the 
Royal  Gobelins  Fac- 
tory is  staging  an  exhi- 
bition of  tapestries  and 
Savonnerie  carpets  in 
Paris  at  this  moment,  a 

GEORGE  VI  AND  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 

tapestry,  after  louis  tessier       very  lmpoi  tant  e\  ent. 
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RARE  PROOES  EOR  THE 
MICROCOSM  OF  LONDON 

THE  print  department  of 
the  Brooklyn  Museum  re- 
cently brought  together 
through  loans  an  important 
exhibition  devoted  to  the  work 
of  Thomas  Rowlandson  and 
Augustus  Pugin  for  Acker- 
mann's  Microcosm  of  London, 
published  in  1810.  Especially 
noteworthy  was  the  group  of 
etcher's  proofs,  thirty-nine  in 
number,  which  are  of  the 
greatest  rarity.  These  are  all 
from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  Russell  Allen  of  Boston. 
Of  these,  twenty-five  were  un- 
coloured  and  fourteen  were 
coloured  by  hand  by  the  two 
collaborators,  to  serve  as  a 
guide  in  the  production  of  the 
aquatints  which  illustrate  the 
three  great  volumes  that  con- 
stitute a  record  of  early  nine- 
teenth-century London.  Such 

is  the  history  of  these  etchings,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  scope  of  the  Microcosm  as  conceived  by  its 
publisher,  Rudolf  Ackermann,  imposed  certain  limi- 
tations on  Rowlandson,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
him  descending  to  the  merely  conventional  in  adding 
figures  to  Pugin's  architectural  settings.  The  subject 
illustrated,  The  Board  Room  at  the  Admiralty,  Parliament 
Street,  shows  a  group  of  gentle- 
men in  natural  attitudes  and 
with  some  indication  of  per- 
sonal traits,  yet  the  character 
of  the  drawing  can  hardly  be 
associated  with  Rowlandson's 
bold  style. 

The  exhibition  was  further 
enriched  by  Pugin's  own  copy 
of  the  Microcosm  containing  1 2 1 
pencil  and  brush  drawings  and 
water-colours,  104  aquatint 
proofs,  and  107  proofs  of  the 
finished  plates  printed  in  col- 
our. This  important  item  was 
contributed  by  the  Alden  Gal- 
leries of  Kansas  City.  Here  one 
could  study  the  preliminary 
work  of  the  two  artists,  which 
sometimes  took  the  form  of  a 
wash  drawing  by  Pugin.  This 
would  be  followed  by  an  ac- 


THE  BOARD  ROOM  OF  THK  ADMIRALTY.  PARLIAMENT  STRUT'  :  PROOF  «»!•  II. 1. 1  'STRATH  >\ 
TO  ACKERMANN'S  MICROCOSM  OF  LONDON,  BY  AUGUSTUS  PUGIN  AND  THOMAS  ROWLANDSON 
FROM  THE  LOAN  BY  W.  G.  RUSSELL  ALLEN,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM  EXHIBITION 


curate  pencil  drawing  by  Pugin,  with  figures  lightly 
added  by  Row  landson.  Some  of  these  drawings  are 
surrounded  by  Rowlandson's  detail  sketches  of  cos- 
tume and  gestures.  A  pen  and  brush  drawing  would 
be  the  final  rendering,  and  of  these  the  exhibition  con- 
tained a  few  examples.  The  next  stage  was  the  etcher's 
proofs,  represented   by  the   Allen  collection.  Trial 


A  SPINET  MADE  BY  JOHN  HITCHCOCK  IN  LONDON,  163(1  :  ONE  AMONG  THE  RARE  PIECES 
SHOWN  AT  THE  'AGE  OF  WALNUT'  EXHIBITION,  HELD  RECENTLY  BY  FRANK  PARTRIDGE 
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proofs  and  the  finished  plates,  printed  in  colour  and 
touched  up  by  hand,  completed  the  record  of  this  ex- 
traordinary work. 

The  Board  Room  at  the  Admiralty,  a  finely  de- 
signed Palladian  interior,  shows  rolls  of  charts  above 
the  fireplace,  a  reminder  that  the  Hydrographic  Office 
was  already  an  important  part  of  the  Admiralty's 
activities,  having  been  established  in  1795.  The  old 
Admiralty  Office  was  one  of  the  chief  works  of  the 
architect  Gibbs,  who  died  in  1 754,  although  it  was 
not  completed  until  after  the  accession  of  George  III. 

Other  subjects  from  Mr.  Allen's  collection  of  proofs 
include  views  of  the  sale-room  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, Leadenhall  Market,  a  life  class  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  an  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours,  an  interior  of  the  British  Museum, 
impressions  of  a  London  fire,  and  a  view  of  the  Great 
Hall  at  Carlton  House,  indicative  of  the  wide  range  of 
subject-matter  by  which  the  Microcosm  justified  its 
ambitious  title. 


AN    'AGE    OF   WALNUT'  EXHIBITION 

ONLY  a  rich  collection  could  bring  forth  so  many 
types  of  English  furniture  to  illustrate  the  'Age  of 
Walnut'  as  were  found  in  the  recent  exhibition  held  by 
Frank  Partridge.  Among  the  rare  pieces  was  an  archi- 
tect's table  of  about  1 720,  fitted  with  a  lift-up  slide  in 
the  top  which  discloses  compartments  for  a  draughts- 
man's equipment.  Of  about  the  same  period  was  the 
set  of  six  side  chairs  made  for  the  Earls  of  Clarendon. 
They  are  of  mahogany  with  splats,  cresting  and  up- 


rights veneered  in  burl  walnut.  These  chairs  passed 
to  the  Queensberry  family  and  .were  subsequently 
acquired  by  the  late  Lord  Cave. 

A  unique  piece  was  a  dressing-table  of  about  1710, 
in  design  like  a  folding-top  card-table,  but  slightly 
deeper.  The  top  lifts  up  to  disclose  an  easel-type  mir- 
ror and  small  compartments.  In  pristine  condition,  a 
small  bureau-secretaire,  c.  1705,  made  originally  for 
the  King  of  Saxony,  has  a  slant-top  writing  section 
with  a  beautifully  patterned  burl  veneer.  The  knee- 
hole  bachelor's  chest,  17 15,  offered  a  fine  example  of 
inlay  and  compact  construction.  A  recessed  cupboard 
is  in  the  centre,  the  sides  are  fitted  with  three  small 
drawers,  and  there  is  one  long  drawer  above. 

A  large  secretaire  (1 700-1 705)  combines  walnut 
with  a  golden-toned  mulberry  of  beautiful  grain;  the 
latter,  covering  the  entire  front  and  sides,  is  also  used 
on  the  interior.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  spinet  made 
by  John  Hitchcock,  London  1630,  which  is  typical  of 
the  simple,  unadorned  walnut  case  made  in  England 
at  this  time,  while  those  on  the  Continent  were 
covered  with  an  elaborate  gilt  overlay.  This  example 
has  for  ornament  only  its  tulip-shaped  hinges  of  brass. 
The  keyboard  of  five  octaves  has  naturals  of  ebony 
and  sharps  of  ivory  inlaid  with  ebony.  The  lid,  behind 
the  keyboard,  is  panelled  in  fruit-wood,  and  bears  the 
inscription  Johannes  Hitchcock  Londini  fecit  1630.  The 
wing-shaped  form  of  instrument  was  known  earlier  on 
the  Continent  than  in  England,  to  which  it  came  as 
the  result  of  Flemish  influence.  In  Italy  it  was  called 
the  spinetta  traversa,  and  Pepys  mentions  it  as  a  triangel 
or  triangel  virginal/.  This  interesting  example  once  be- 
longed to  the  Princess  Amelia,  youngest  daughter  of 


A  BLACK  MARBLE  RELIEF  FROM  A  CAVE   TEMPLE  AT  HSIANG-T'ANGSHAN   :    PERIOD  OF  NORTHERN  CHT  DYNASTY.   A.D.  550-577 
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George  III,  who  died  in  1810. 
On  the  accession  of  George 
IV  it  was  sold  at  Windsor, 
being  acquired  by  Mr.  John 
Nealds  of  Guildford,  Surrey. 
More  recently  it  was  at  Burgh 
House,  Hampstead. 


MARBLE  RELIEF 
FROM  A  NORTHERN 
CH'I    CAVE  TEMPLE 

IN  the  group  of  Chinese 
stone  sculptures  arranged 
for  exhibition  at  Yamanaka's 
throughout  the  summer 
months  is  a  black  marble 
relief  from  the  cave  temples 
of  Hsiang-t'ang-shan  (or  Ku- 
Shan)  on  the  frontier  of  Honan 
and  Hopei.  The  main  cave 
temples  of  these  grottoes, 
which  were  carved  during  suc- 
cessive dynasties  up  to  the 
Ming  period,  belong  to  the 
Northern  Ch'i  dynasty,  a.d. 
550-577.  The  temples  of  this 
region  have  been  known  only 

for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  their  presence 
being  established  through  documentary  sources  fol- 
lowed up  by  exploration.  Soon  after  their  discovery, 
a  large  fragment  from  a  wall-relief  showing  Buddhist 
divinities  was  acquired  by  Charles  L.  Freer.  This  is 
the  only  large  fragment  in  America  of  this  provenance, 
but  there  are  smaller  pieces  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston,  one  of  which  is  a  T'ao-T'ieh  mask 
adapted  to  architectural  ornament. 

The  present  fragment  is  a  little  more  than  two  feet 
in  length,  and  shows  a  part  of  a  procession  of  worship- 
pers. The  figures  of  four  princesses,  or  ladies  of  rank, 
occur  at  definite  intervals  in  the  composition.  They 
are  kneeling  and  carry  incense  burners.  At  the  ex- 
treme right,  one  of  them  is  taking  incense  from  a  box 
carried  by  an  attendant.  There  is  a  servant  kneeling  at 
the  side  of  each  princess  bearing  her  robes.  Behind 
them  is  a  row  of  retainers  with  ceremonial  standards. 

The  brief  dynasty  of  the  Northern  Ch'i  was  founded 
after  the  Wei  had  divided  into  the  eastern  and  western 
kingdoms.  In  the  east  a  powerful  general  became  the 
virtual  ruler  over  a  puppet  emperor.  The  son  of  this 
general  later  overthrew  the  government  and  took  the 
Imperial  title,  founding  the  Pei  Ch'i,  or  Northern 
Ch'i,  dynasty.  It  represents  a  continuation  of  the  Wei, 
and,  like  its  precursor,  shows  the  blending  of  foreign 
and  native  Chinese  culture  in  an  especially  virile  and 


AN  ARABESQUE  MARQUETRY  WRITING  BUREAU  WITH  FOLDING  TOP  :  IN  LABURNUM  AND 
WALNUT  WOOD  :  OF  THE  WILLIAM  &  MARY  PERIOD  :  SHOWN  AT  THE  SYMONS  GALLERIES 


productive  manifestation  of  art. 

On  the  present  fragment  the  treatment  of  the  figures 
in  well-rounded  relief  shows  the  re-assertion  of  the 
Chinese  manner  toward  the  close  of  the  Wei  period, 
but  there  is  the  unmistakable  linear  rhythm  and 
accent  that  belong  essentially  to  the  Wei  style.  That 
Tartar  race  made  astonishing  advances  in  the  assimi- 
lation of  native  Chinese  culture.  So  appreciative  were 
they  of  Chinese  traditions,  that  about  the  year  a.d.  500 
the  Wei  emperor  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  cos- 
tume, language  and  customs  of  his  own  people  and 
decreeing  the  adoption  of  the  Chinese.  Much  was 
done  to  preserve  the  Han  literary  classics  at  this  time. 
In  sculpture,  the  early  manner  of  the  Wei,  who  were 
already  accomplished  sculptors  in  their  homeland,  in- 
clines to  flatness  and  incised  lines.  Their  style  gradu- 
ally takes  on  a  quality  of  rounded  relief,  and  by  the 
Sixth  Century  is  strongly  Chinese  in  manner. 

An  archaeological  survey  of  the  Hsian-t'ang-shan 
region  was  made  in  1936  by  S.  Mizuno  and  T.  Naga- 
hiro,  and  their  findings  were  published  in  the  following 
year  by  the  Academy  of  Oriental  Culture  in  Kyoto. 
The  Introduction,  which  is  in  English,  mentions  an 
inscription  of  a.d.  566,  erected  before  the  south  cave, 
when  the  engraving  of  the  Buddhist  canons  was  com- 
menced there.  This  inscription,  by  Tang-yu,  records 
that  certain  of  the  cave  temples  were  already  in 
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HORSE-SHOE  SHAPED  WINE  TABLE  WITH  SLIDING  COASTERS  PROTECTED  BY  A  LACQUERED  METAL 
SCREEN,  DECORATED  WITH  COCK-FIGHTING  SCENES  :  CIRCA    1800  1810    :   SHOW  N    BY    W.   F.  COOPER 


existence  at  that  time.  The  capital  of  the  Northern 
Ch'i  was  then  at  Yeh,  the  former  name  of  the  present 
Lin-Chang-hsian  in  Honan. 


nique,  which,  how- 
ever, the  English 
craftsman  mastered 
before  discarding  it. 
Walnut  was  best 
suited  to  inlay  of 
various  kinds,  and 
marquetry  was  only  a 
logical  development. 
Mahogany  suggested 
a  different  treatment, 
with  larger  plain  sur- 
faces to  show  the  large 
patterns  of  the  grain, 
while  its  hardness 
made  it  suitable  for 
delicate  carving  with 
fine  detail. 

As  an  example  of 
the  development  of 
the  writing  bureau, 
this  is  a  rare  piece. 
The  top  folds  back  at 
the  centre,  the  frieze 
drops  forward.  There 
are  small  drawers 
inside.  Two  drawers 
are  on  either  side  of  the  knee-hole.  A  similar  bureau  is 
illustrated  in  Macquoid,  Vol.  I,  page  1 1  7,  and  another, 
very  like  it  but  with  turned  legs,  is  at  Windsor  Castle. 


A  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  MARQUETRY  DESK 

A FINE  example  of  arabesque  marquetry  on  a 
William  and  Mary  writing  bureau  with  folding  top 
is  shown  here  from  the  Symons  Galleries.  It  is  of  walnut 
and  laburnum,  the  ground  being  chiefly  of  the  latter, 
but  the  edges  of  the  top,  the  drawer  frames  and  the 
stiles  are  of  laburnum  on  a  walnut  ground.  The  inside 
is  also  covered  with  marquetry,  the  back  alone  being 
plain,  but  so  carefully  finished  that  it  could  stand  in 
the  centre  of  a  room.  The  //-stretcher  of  elaborate 
form,  which  joins  the  eight  legs,  is  also  covered  with 
marquetry.  The  legs  have  tulip-shaped  cappings 
carved  with  acanthus,  the  whole  showing  a  pro- 
nounced Dutch  influence. 

The  seventeenth-century  taste  for  inlaid  decoration 
was  expressed  not  only  in  regard  to  furniture  but  also 
in  the  elaborate  inlay  of  floors.  Celia  Fiennes  notes  its 
use  on  the  floors  of  some  of  the  newly  built  country 
houses.  Floral  marquetry  on  furniture  was  established 
as  a  Carolean  taste  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
century,  when  it  attained  the  incredibly  fine  forms  of 
the  arabesque  and  seaweed  (or  endive)  marquetry. 
This  was  an  imported  taste  and  an  imported  tech- 


COCK-FIGHTING  SCENES  IN  LACQUER 

WHAT  is  referred  to  in  Hepplcwhitc's  Guide  as  a 
'Gentleman's  Social  Table'  is  represented  here 
by  the  horseshoe-shaped  wine  table  of  about  1 800- 
1810  from  W.  F.  Cooper,  which,  although  a  charac- 
teristic example  of  its  period,  has  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  its  lacquered  metal  screen  that  forms  a 
background  for  the  sliding  coasters.  Such  coasters, 
arranged  to  swing  on  metal  rods,  or  to  slide  within  a 
groove  or  well,  are  frequently  found  on  the  horseshoe- 
shaped  table.  The  shield  or  screen,  which  is  a  rarity,  is 
handsomely  decorated  with  four  cock-fighting  scenes, 
executed  evidently  by  an  artist 'of  no  slight  ability. 
Strongly  suggestive  of  the  style  of  Aiken,  the  table  is 
probably  too  early  to  permit  association  with  the  most 
famous  of  this  family  of  sporting  artists,  but  the  de- 
signs may  owe  their  inception  to  the  older  Henry,  or 
possibly  to  Samuel,  Sr.  (who  died  in  1815),  or  to  the 
younger  Samuel. 

The  best  sporting  subjects  in  lacquer  belong  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  another  fact  which  en- 
courages the  attribution  of  the  screen  to  the  period  of 
the  table  itself.  The  adjustment  and  construction  of 
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the  parts  show  every  indication  of  being  an  original 
pai  I  of  the  construction.  There  is  excellent  colour  and 
draughtsmanship  in  the  execution  of  the  four  subjects 
from  the  cock-pit;  the  first  of  these  depicts  the  initial 
meeting  of  the  two  cocks  who  are,  of  course,  'cut  out  of 
lea  l  her'  so  that  they  cannot  gain  a  hold  of  one  another 
by  their  naturally  long  wings  and  tails.  The  brevity  of 
the  fight,  which  often  lasted  only  a  few  seconds,  is 
illustrated  in  four  characteristic  moves  terminating  in 
the  death  blow. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  since  gentlemen  are 
known  to  have  had  very  handsomely  constructed 
'cock-fighting  chairs'  at  the  side  of  the  cock-pit,  a 
special  table  may  have  been  used  for  the  refreshments 
partaken  of  between  the  two  'ingoes'  which  made  up 
the  cockfighter's  day.  In  Hogarth's  scenes  of  the  cock- 
pit at  an  earlier  period,  the  gentlemen  present  are  de- 
picted as  having  pillows  on  which  to  rest  their  arms  as 
they  leaned  over  the  low  railing ;  but  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  chairs  that  had  all  the  elegance  of  drawing- 
room  furniture  were  constructed  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  cock-fighting  subject,  repre- 
senting, as  it  did,  one  of  the  most  popular  sports  of  the 
day,  may  well  have  found  a  place  in  many  a  private 
house.  Tables  of  this  kind  owe  their  origin  to  the  drum- 
shaped  wine  table  and  were  cut  in  section,  the  better 
to  adapt  them  to  a  place  before  the  fire.  They  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  fire  screens.  In  this  posi- 
tion the  metal  shield  would  have  a  utilitarian  as  well 
as  decorative  purpose,  and  its  construction  from  two 
sheets  of  metal,  clamped  together  so  as  to  leave  an  air- 
space between,  would  undoubtedly  possess  insulating 
value  for  protecting  the  wine  bottles  from  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  fire. 


THE   'TREATY   ROOM'   FROM  UXBRIDGE 

THE  firm  of  Louis  L.  Allen  has  re-arranged  a 
group  of  interiors  for  an  exhibition  held  to  cele- 
brate their  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  The  most  im- 
portant room  in  this  exhibition  is  the  famous  'Treaty 
Room'  from  the  old  house  at  Uxbridge,  in  which  the 
Commissioners  of  Charles  I  and  of  Cromwell  held 
their  unsuccessful  negotiations  in  1645.  The  house 
then  belonged  to  the  Bennet  family.  This  room 
was  brought  to  America  some  years  ago,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  historic,  in  relation  to  English  history,  to 
come  to  this  country.  It  is  an  oak-panelled  Jacobean 
room  over  twenty  feet  in  length,  with  a  fireplace  and 
panelled  overmantel  and  a  deep  bow  window.  The 
house  was  built  about  1575,  but  the  panelling  of  this 
room  was  evidently  added  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  In 
1689  the  house  was  the  property  of  the  Wentworth 
Gurney  family,  and  in  later  days  became  an  inn.  It  is 
now  the  Crown  Hotel,  High  Street. 


UNIQUE  TERRA  GOTTA  DIANA  OF  IIOUDON 

THE  life-size  terra-cotta  statue  of  Diana  the  Huntress 
by  Houdon,  recently  added  to  the  Frick  collec- 
tion, is  a  unique  piece.  Executed  about  1778,  it  re- 
mained in  the  artist's  studio  until  1 795,  when  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Napoleon's  uncle,  Cardinal 
Joseph  Fesch.  It  later  belonged  to  a  succession  of 
owners,  among  whom  was  the  dramatist  Sardou. 

This  Diana  was  first  seen  in  a  plaster  version,  in 
1777.  In  1 78 1  Houdon  executed  a  marble  after  it,  for 
Catherine  II,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Hermitage 
and  is  now  in  Paris.  Later,  two  bronzes  were  cast,  one 
being  now  in  the  Louvre  and  the  other  in  the  Hun- 
tington collection  in  California.  The  terra-cotta, 
which  was  long  in  Houdon's  possession,  was  evidently 
executed  for  the  sculptor  himself. 

EARLY  IRISH  DISH  RING 

AN  exceptional  dish  ring,  entirely  devoid  of  the 
k  usual  piercing  or  embossing,  is  illustrated  in  the 
advertisement  of  Peter  Guille.  A  plain  dish  ring  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  illustrated  or  mentioned  by 
the  usual  authorities,  but  an  early  Dublin  example  by 
an  unknown  maker  in  the  sale  of  the  Panter  collection 
in  1929  (No.  33)  may  be  compared  with  this,  since  it 
had  unusually  wide  undecorated  bands  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  The  present  piece  is  by  Robert  Calderwood, 
whose  mark,  RC  in  an  oval,  appears  on  the  top  and 
bottom  rims.  The  lower  rim  shows  also  the  crowned 
harp  of  Dublin  and  the  duty  mark,  a  figure  of  Hiber- 
nia.  There  is  no  date-letter.  It  probably  originated 
about  1750  with  the  introduction  of  this  stand  for  hot 
dishes.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  dish  ring,  a  product  of 
the  rococo  period,  is  usually  highly  ornamented. 
Simplicity,  in  this  case,  represents  an  initial  phase  in 
developing  a  new  form  rather  than  the  reflection  of 
contemporary  taste. 

In  1734  Robert  Calderwood  was  a  warden  of  the 
Dublin  Company  which  indicates  a  period  of  activity 
well  in  advance  of  the  mid-century  to  which  the 
present  highly  interesting  example  may  plausibly  be 
assigned.  Jackson  mentions  a  dish  ring  of  1754  by 
Calderwood  as  being  in  his  own  collection. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  first  dish  rings  was 
their  spool-shape  with  upper  and  lower  rims  of  equal 
diameter.  They  were  also  very  shallow.  The  present 
example  is  not  so  high  as  the  dish  ring  later  became, 
and  has  the  top  slightly  narrower  than  the  base,  in- 
dicating the  progression  of  the  form.  It  is  engraved 
with  a  crest,  a  plume  of five  ostrich  feathers  issuing  from  a 
ducal  coronet. 

An  article  on  '  Irish  Silver  Dish  Rings,'  by  M.  S.  D. 
Westropp,  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur,  Oct.  1936. 


SOME  TOPICS  OF  THE  MOMENT 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


ART  AND  ITS  ECONOMICS 

A  T  the  conference  of  the  Museums  Association 
L\  held  recently,  Dr.  John  Rothenstein,  Director  of 
JL  .A. the  Tate  Gallery,  complained  that  'industrial 
civilization  was  destroying  the  heritage  of  the  nations, 
and  making  intolerable  the  existence  of  the  artist  to  an 
extent  hardly  realized  by  the  public.  Art's  most  urgent 
problem  was  the  plain  problem  of  survival.'  He  pleaded 
that  public  galleries  should  make  more  generous  pro- 
vision for  buying  contemporary  works.  'British  artists 
to-day,'  he  continued,  'produced  works  which  would 
stand  comparison  with  the  best  that  foreign  artists 
could  show.'  At  the  same  time  he  deprecated  the  gifts 
to  public  galleries  of  the  private  patron,  thereby  imply- 
ing that  curators  and  gallery  officials  should  be  em- 
powered to  make  all  purchases  they  might  consider 
suitable.  This  view  will  find  many  dissentients.  If  art  is 
a  dying  industry  as  Dr.  Rothenstein  says  (though  it 
assuredly  is  not),  how  can  it  be  saved  by  discouraging 
private  patronage  and  assistance?  To  private  patrons 
we  owe  all  the  great  collections  of  the  past,  whether 


SELF-PORTRAIT  OF  THOMAS  BARKER  OF  BATH  :  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  TATE  GALLERY  :  THE  NATIONAL  ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND 


national  or  otherwise.  And  most  decidedly  curators 
have  no  monopoly  of  taste. 

As  for  the  question  of  survival,  Mr.  Francis  Watson 
in  his  recently  published  book,  Art  Lies  Bleeding,  tells  us, 
as  the  results  of  his  investigations,  that  there  are  ten 
thousand  artists  in  England  to-day,  and  rather  more 
than  sixty  thousand  students  hopeful  of  becoming  ar- 
tists. A  dying  industry,  forsooth!  We  are  exposing  this 
fallacy  in  our  review  of  the  book  on  p.  1 1  o  of  this  issue. 

BARKER  OF  BATH 

THAT  truly  English  painter,  Thomas  Barker  of 
Bath,  1769 -1847,  whose  self-portrait  has  been 
presented  by  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  to 
the  Tate  Gallery  and  that  of  his  wife  to  the  Holburne 
of  Menstrie  Museum  at  Bath,  was  the  subject  of  two 
articles  in  The  Connoisseur  as  long  ago  as  1904-5. 
Appropriately,  these  articles  were  written  by  the  late 
Percy  Bate,  who  at  that  time  was  curator  of  the  Hol- 
burne Museum.  Barker  was  quite  a  good  painter,  with 
a  characteristic  touch,  although  it  is  easy  to  trace  in  the 
portrait  illustrated  here  his  derivation  through  Lcly  to 
Van  Dyck.  His  genre  pictures  and  landscapes  show 
closer  affinity  with  Gainsborough  and  Morland. 
Draughtsmanship  was  hardly  his  strong  point,  but  his 
landscape  work  with  its  strong  brushwork  and  air  of 
free  improvisation  is  certainly  commendable,  even  if 
he  must  be  left  out  of  the  count  of  native  landscape 
painters  of  genius.  The  two  portraits  come  from  the 
collection  of  Major  G.  S.  Hobson,  great-grandson  of 
the  artist. 

Other  gifts  from  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund 
include  two  water-colours  by  Peter  de  Wint,  A  View  in 
Derbyshire  and  landscape  with  Church  and  Cattle  W  atering 
— Evening,  to  the  Usher  Art  Gallery,  Lincoln,  and  the 
fine  fifteenth-century  German  sallet  and  bevor  lent  by 
Major  H.  D.  Barnes  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  which 
now  becomes  its  property. 

THE  CRAFT  OF  THE  SILVERSMITH 

IT  was  a  pleasant  duty,  a  year  ago,  to  record  in  these 
pages  an  Exhibition  of  modern  silver  work  by  living 
craftsmen,  which  was  arranged  in  the  historic  Hall  of 
the  Trade  Guild,  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gold- 
smiths of  the  City  of  London.  This  Company,  which 
was  founded  largely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  stan- 
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dard  of  gold  and  silver,  has  oflate  years 
been  active  in  promoting  excellence  of 
design  and  in  the  practical  encourage- 
ment of  fine  craftsmanship.  It  is  a  grati- 
fying reflection  that  the  extravagance 
and  licentiousness  so  noticeable  in  many 
branches  of  the  fine  arts  to-day  find  no 
countenance  in  the  products  of  workers 
in  the  more  precious  metals.  This  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  small  exhibi- 
tion, as  admirable  in  taste  as  it  is  excel- 
lent in  workmanship,  now  on  view  at 
the  showrooms  of  the  Goldsmiths'  and 
Silversmiths'  Company,  Limited,  112, 
Regent  Street,  W.2.  Some  of  these  de- 
signers have  made  reputations  which  it 
is  claimed,  and  rightly,  will  stand  by 
those  of  such  masters  of  the  past  as 
Paul  Lamerie,  Paul  Storr,  Thomas  Parr, 
Richard  Greene  and  others.  Prominent 
amongst  these  modern  masters  we  may 
mention  Harold  Stabler  and  Professor 
Gleadowe,  both  of  whom  are  repre- 
sented in  superb  examples  of  their  skill, 
distinguished  for  fine  proportions,  grace 
of  outline  and  discretion  in  the  matter 
of  ornament,  qualities  such  as  we  find 
in  the  most  admired  of  all  periods  of  English  silver,  the 
early  Eighteenth  Century.  Though  the  traditions  have 
been  observed  and  no  attempt  at  a  violent  break  has 
been  made,  these  craftsmen  have  evolved  a  highly 
personal  style  and  one  which  bears  the  stamp  of  orig- 
inality in  every  part.  In  this  respect  Professor  Glead- 
owe's  silver  vase  with  cover,  its  serpentine  lines  taper- 
ing upwards  from  its  well-planned  base,  is  literally  a 
shining  example.  By  him  there  are  also  two  fruit 
dishes,  one  of  which  we  illustrate.  A  coffee  set,  a  child's 
porringer  and  cover  by  Harold  Stabler,  a  biscuit  box 
by  C.  J.  Shiner,  and  an  engraved 
Cigarette  box  by  Durbin  also  deserve 
high  commendation.  A  tall  cup  show- 
ing marked  Gothic  influence,  yet  with 
considerable  freedom  from  Gothic  sev- 
erity is  by  R.  J.  Day,  and  there  is  fine 
work  by  R.  E.  Stone.  Simplicity  of  style 
and  good  proportion,  with  absolute 
practicality,  mark  the  efforts  of  A.  E. 
Harvey.  Another  first-rate  craftsman  is 
J.  L.  Auld,  designer  of  the  rosewater 
dish  presented  by  the  City  Companies 
to  the  City  of  New  York.  Finally,  praise 
must  be  given  to  those  works  which  are 
the  results  of  intelligent  collaboration 
between  designers  and  craftsmen  work- 
ing hand  in  hand  under  Professor 
Gleadowe's  direction.  It  is  well  that 
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SIX  PEWTER  MACES,  PROBABLY  FOR  CEREMONIAL  USE  IN  CERTAIN  FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES,  AND  OF  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  DATE  :  FOUND  IN  YORKSHIRE,  1913 


these  highly  skilled  craftsmen  should  earn  the  patron- 
age of  Englishmen,  and  be  encouraged,  since  as  artists 
and  as  workers  in  making  instruments  of  precision  they 
may  well  be  essential  to  us  all  in  times  of  national 
emergency.  A  visit  to  the  exhibition  is  cordially  in- 
vited by  the  Directors  of  the  Goldsmiths'  and  Silver- 
smiths' Company. 

Whilst  writing  the  above,  the  sad  news  reached  us  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  George  Murphy,  principal  of 
the  L.C.C.  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  Though 
no  work  by  him  is  included  in  the  Exhibition  referred 


*  BRASS  SOAPBOX  OF  ABOUT  177S  :  IT  HI  AKS  II 1  k  ARMS  OF  MICHEL  CHARTIER 
MARQUIS  DE  LOTHINIERE,  AND  HAS  BEEN  AT  SOME  TIME  PLATED  WITH  SILVER 
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FRUIT  BOWL  OF  HAMMERED  SILVER,  DESIGNED  AND  MADE  BY 
PROFESSOR  GLEADOWE  :  GOLDSMITHS'  &  SILVERSMITHS'  COMPANY 


to  above,  he  was  perhaps  the  finest  exponent  of  the 
silversmith's  craft  in  England,  and  his  influence  is  re- 
flected in  many  of  the  works  shown. 

A  BRASS  SOAP  BOX 

ONE  of  the  rarest  items  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Roe  in  a  recent  article,  Fine  Brass  for  Collectors 
(March  1939),  was  a  soap  box  of  globe  form  on  circular 
base  and  with  a  pierced  lid.  This  piece  belongs  to  Miss 
Ethel  Gurney  and  is  on  loan  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Similar  boxes  in  silver  are  not  uncommon, 
but  an  interesting  example  in  brass,  owned  by  Mr.  F. 
Cleveland  Morgan,  of  Montreal,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  photograph,  is  well  worthy  of  illustration 
(p.  99) .  It  has  at  some  time  been  silver  plated,  though  the 
silver  has  now  largely  disappeared.  The  arms  displayed 
on  the  lid  are  those  of  the  first  Marquis  de  Lotbiniere, 
Michel  Chartier.  He  was  King's  engineer  and  built 
Fort  Carillon  (1755- 1758),  where  Montcalm  won  his 
victory  over  Abercromby.  From  1772  till  1788  de 
Lotbiniere  was  in  France,  and  most  probably  acquired 
his  box  during  his  stay  there. 

SIX  PEWTER  MACES 

OUR  note  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Connoisseur, 
referring  to  the  rarity  of  pewter  maces  and  illus- 
trating two  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Lories,  Ltd., 
has  brought  to  light  an  entire  batch  of  six  more  of  like 
metal.  Of  these  Mr.  Lewis  Clapperton,  a  well-known 
collector  of  Glasgow,  has  sent  us  a  photograph.  Each 
measures  about  26  inches  in  length.  Mr.  Clapperton 


had  been  told  that  they  were  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  'Clothiers'  Company  of  Bradford,'  but  inquiries  of 
the  local  Historical  Society  at  that  city  and  also  at 
Bradford-on-Avon  have  failed  to  elicit  any  knowledge 
of  such  a  Company.  Mace  No.  1 ,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Clapperton,  has  a  crimson  velvet  lining  to  the  crown 
and  beneath  it  an  older  piece  of  velvet.  The  head  was 
full  of  the  powdered  remains  of  a  decayed  beech  block. 
The  remaining  five  maces  belong  to  various  collectors. 
No  information  concerning  them  is  as  yet  forthcoming, 
but  they  are,  probably  of  eighteenth-century  date,  and 
both  Capt".  Sutherland-Graeme  and  Mr.  Clapperton 
believe  them  to  be  processional  staves,  carried  in  the 
ceremonies  of  certain  friendly  societies.  These  maces 
were  all  acquired  from  a  highly  reputable  firm  of 
antique  dealers  in  Yorkshire  in  1  g  1 3  (phot.  p.  99). 

HANS  MEMLING  HONOURED  AT  BRUGES 

BRUGES  this  year  honours  her  most  illustrious  son, 
Hans  Memling — he  who,  as  M.  Paul  Lambotte 
says,  'cinq  siecles  auparavant,  a  enrichi  d'une  serie  de  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  le patrimoine glorieux  de  VEcole  Flamande.''  Hard  by 
the  Hotel  Gruuthuse  is  the  Muse'e  de  la  Ville,  built  in 
1930,  situated  in  an  enclosed  garden  with  flowered  bor- 
ders, and  here  the  fruits  of  this  gentle-souled  painter's 
reverent  labours  are  displayed  to  admiring  eyes  in 
company  with  those  of  his  contemporaries  and  con- 
freres, Jean  van  Eyck,  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  Rogier  van 
der  Weyden,  Gerard  David  and  Pierre  Pourbus.  It  is 
near  the  exit  from  the  suite  of  cabinets  containing  this 
string  of  immortals  which  are  shown  upon  discreetly 
covered  velvet  screens  that,  in  more  spacious  surround- 
ings have  been  reunited,  from  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  from  America,  more  works  from  the  studio  of 
Memling  than  have  ever  before  been  seen  assembled 
under  one  roof.  The  Hospital  St.  Jean  has  yielded  up  its 
treasures,  that  unique  marvel  the  Chdsse  deSt.  Ursule,  its 
portraits,  its  triptychs  and  its  Adoration  des  Mages,  the 
gifts  of  frere  Jean  Florenis  in  1479;  the  Musee  Com- 
munal has  sent  its  St.  Christophe  entre  St.  Maur  et  St. 
Gilles;  the  Museums  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp  have 
followed  suit;  Holland  has  contributed,  New  York,  the 
Louvre,  and  even  from  Lubeck  comes  the  celebrated 
retable,  painted  by  Memling  in  149 1 .  The  exhibition, 
which  opened  on  June  24th,  and  will  assuredly  attract 
many  visitors,  will  close  at  the  end  of  September. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  ROYAL 
AND    HISTORIC  TREASURES 

THE  success  of  the  Exhibition  at  the  former  London 
residence  of  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  at 
145,  Piccadilly,  in  aid  of  the  Heritage  Craft  Schools  at 
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Chailcy  for  crippled  children  is  beyond  question.  A 
handsome  result  should  accrue  from  the  splendid 
efforts  of  the  organizers.  Although  the  entrance  fee, 
from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  costs  half-a-crown,  and  five 
shillings  on  Tuesdays,  attendance  has  exceeded  all  ex- 
pectations. In  spite  of  the  large  crowds  which  assemble 
daily,  so  excellent  are  the  arrangements  that  visitors 
may  circulate  freely  and  inspect  all  the  interesting 
relics  in  comfort.  Admission  5  p.m.  till  8,  and  Sundays 
2  p.m.  till  8,  is  one  shilling.  More  than  1,300  exhibits 
are  lent  by  private  owners. 


VICISSITUDES  OF  AN  OAK  TABLE 

ILLUSTRATED  on  this  page  is  a  fine  Elizabethan 
withdraw  table  of  characteristic  type,  with  bulbous 
legs  and  a  running  frieze  of  foliage  inlaid  in  bog  oak 
and  yew.  When  this  piece,  which  is  being  shown  by 
Messrs.  Gregory  &  Co.,  of  Bruton  Street,  Mayfair,  was 
advertised  in  our  February  issue  it  was  described  as 
having  come  from  the  'Monastery  of  Grey  Friars  at 
Doncaster.'  A  writer  in  the  Doncaster  Gazette,  under  the 
pseudonym  Whitefriar,  at  once  linked  it  up  with  an 
article  he  had  contributed  to  the  same  paper  nearly  a 
dozen  years  previously,  in  which  he  had  sought  news  of 
a  table  which  had  once  belonged  to  one  of  the  religious 
houses  in  Doncaster,  afterwards  had  served  in  a  local 
hostelry  for  some  years,  passed  to  the  old  Unitarian 
Church  in  Hall  Gate,  where  it  was  in  use  as  a  com- 
munion table — and  then  mysteriously  disappeared.  In 
his  former  article  the  writer  had  quoted  a  poem  entitled 
A  Soliloquy,  signed  J. T.,  apostrophizing  this  table  and 
dated  from  Chelsea,  1861, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
here  might  be  the  table  of 
the  poem  and  the  object  of 
his  search.  He  was  not  a 
little  puzzled  at  the  claim 
that  an  obviously  Eliza- 
bethan article  had  been 
the  refectory  table  of  a 
Franciscan  Friary  in  Don- 
caster (Monastery  of  Grey 
Friars  is,  of  course,  a  com- 
plete misnomer),  when  it 
is  on  record  that  both  the 
Friaries  in  Doncaster  had 
been  dissolved  by  Henry 
VIII's  Commissioner 
twenty  years  before  the 
Elizabethan  reign  began. 
A  letter  to  Messrs.  Greg- 
ory and  their  reply,  how- 
ever, proved  that  here  was 
indeed  Doncaster's  miss- 


ing treasure.  Stuck  on  to  the  surface  of  the  table, 
as  can  be  seen  in  our  photograph,  was  a  parch- 
ment with  a  printed  copy  of  the  poem  and,  beneath  a 
brass  plate  affixed  to  the  table,  an  old  newspaper 
advertisement  soliciting  offers  for  'the  Oak  Refectory 
Table  used  by  the  Chantry  Priests  in  the  Franciscan 
Monastery,  Doncaster,  from  1341  to  1538.  Sides  floral 
work,  4  massive  tulip  legs,  beautifully  carved.  Seen  by 
appointment,  particulars  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Alex 
Ashworth,  Doncaster.'  This  gentleman,  who  was  minis- 
ter of  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Doncaster,  in  the  'seven- 
ties or  early  'eighties  of  the  last  century,  as  Whitefriar 
points  out,  certainly  showed  that  knowledge  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  and  of  period  furniture  was  not  his 
strong  point  and  the  writer  of  the  poem  signed  J.T. 
was  clearly  in  the  same  boat.  In  the  poem  is  an  allusion 
to  the  old  hostelry,  The  White  Bear.  J.T.,  therefore, 
Whitefriar  concludes,  was  the  Mr.  John  Till,  whose 
wife's  parents  kept  The  White  Bear  in  Hall  Gate,  Don- 
caster, and  it  appears  likely  that  through  his  marriage 
connexion  the  table  crossed  the  road  from  that  hostelry 
to  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  of  which  the  Till  family  were 
members.  Whitefriar  makes  an  appeal  to  any  wealthy 
townsman  of  Doncaster  to  buy  it  and  present  it  to  the 
Corporation  as  an  addition  to  the  other  ancient  and 
comely  things  in  the  Mansion  House.  The  length  of  this 
table,  by  the  way,  is  4  ft.  1 1  in.,  extending  to  9  ft.  3  in. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Elizabethan  tables,  we  may 
draw  attention  to  another  remarkably  fine  specimen, 
acquired  by  Messrs.  Gregory  &  Co.  This  is  an  excep- 
tionally large  example,  of  massive  proportions,  with 
six  bulbous  legs  on  stretchers,  9  ft.  6  in.  long,  extending 
to  16  ft.  9  in.,  and  is  3  ft.  2  in.  wide.  It  has  a  powerfully 


ELIZABETHAN  WITHDRAW  TABLE  CARVED  AND  WITH  INLAYS  OF  BOG  OAK  AND  YEW  :  IN  THE 
POSSESSION  OF  MESSRS.  GREGORY  &  CO.,  OF  BRUTON  STREET:  LENGTH  4  FT.  11  IN.,  EXT.  TO  9  FT.  3  IN. 
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carved  nulling  border  in  high  relief  and  formerly  stood 
in  the  Guard  Room,  Windsor  Castle. 

A  GOLD  DRAGEE  BOX  OF  1730 

FREQUENT  are  the  allusions  in  the  pages  of 
Evelyn's  Diary  to  the  freakish  inventions  so  fav- 
oured by  the  owners  of  chateaux  and  country  seats  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  'divers  water-workes  and 
contrivances  to  wet  the  spectators'  perhaps  more  for 
their  own  entertainment  than  that  of  the  unwary 
guests.  The  mansions  of  Italy,  of  France  and  of  Ger- 
many abounded  in  these  ingenious  artifices  and  even  in 
England  were  many  cunning  devices,  in  the  form  of 
statuary,  metal  trees,  animals,  etc.,  supplied  by  con- 
duits of  water  which  afforded  great  sport  to  those  in  the 
secret.  One  of  these  chateaux,  that  of  Hellbrun,  near 
Salzburg,  is  identified  with  that  which  is  depicted  in  its 
several  aspects  on  the  remarkably  fine  gold  dragee  box 
in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Berry,  of  Piccadilly,  which 
was  illustrated  on  p.  xxv  of  our  June  issue.  This  chateau, 
built  in  the  year  16 13,  which  became  known  as  the 
Chateau  Merveilleux,  stood  in  an  extensive  park,  con- 
taining many  alcoves,  some  of  them  partly  hidden 
among  trees,  and  in  these  recesses  are  statues  and 
simulacra  of  figures  and  animals  actuated  by  water- 
power.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  grotto  closed  by  a  massive 
door,  which  contains  a  mechanical  theatre,  with  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  and  fifty  figures  as  per- 
formers. A  large  repertoire  was  enacted  and  the  dis- 
plays were  accompanied  by  an  organ  operated  by 
water-power  and  which  to  this  day  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing music.  The  chateau  and  grottoes  of  Hellbrun 
must  be  well  known  to  travellers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Salzburg,  and  to  collectors  who  are  interested  in  the 
ingenious  art  of  the  contrivers  of  miniature  automatic 
and  musical  objects  in  jewelled  and  precious  metals,  a 
visit  to  Messrs.  Berry's  establishment  in  Piccadilly  will 
be  a  revelation. 

THIRTLE   CENTENARY   AT  NORWICH 

ON  July  1 9th,  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  poet,  orien- 
talist, and  most  sympathetic  champion  of  the 
early  English  water-colour  painters,  opened  at  the  Art 
Galleries,  Norwich,  a  loan  exhibition  of  pictures  by 
John  Thirtle.  The  exhibition  marks  the  centenary  of 
this  somewhat  neglected  little  master,  whose  work  in 
its  broad  treatment  of  washed  areas  is  closely  allied 
with  that  of  his  more  famous  brother-in-law,  John 
Sell  Cotman.  Thirtle  was  born  in  Norwich  in  1777 
and  died  there  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago.  All  phases 
of  Thirtle's  art  are  represented — landscape,  archi- 
tectural studies,  portraiture  and  miniature  painting, 


in  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  examples.  Loans  of 
pictures  and  drawings  have  come  from  the  British 
Museum,  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Manchester 
Whitworth  Institute,  the  Liverpool  Art  Gallery,  the 
Barnsley  Art  Gallery,  and  still  more  largely  from 
private  collectors,  such  as  Mr.  Russell  J.  Colman, 
H.M.  Lieutenant  for  Norfolk,  Sir  Henry  Holmes,  Sir 
Robert  Bignold,  Sir  Michael  Sadler  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Nettlefold.  Although  Thirtle  was  a  fairly  prolific 
artist,  contributing  a  great  many  works  to  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the"  Norwich  Society,  he  makes  an  appearance 
once  only,  in  1808,  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  One  of  his  water-colours  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  River  at  Norwich,  was  reproduced 
as  a  colour- plate  in  The  Connoisseur  a  good  many 
years  ago. 

THE  EUSTON  GATEWAY 

COLONEL  M.  H.  GRANT  has  sent  us  the  photo- 
graph, illustrated  below,  of  the  fine  medal  of  the 
Euston  Gateway,  struck  by  G.  Collis  at  the  time  of  its 
inauguration.  In  view  of  the  controversy  now  and 
then  raging  as  to  whether  it  is  an  obstruction  or  a 
worthy  monument,  our  readers  may  find  it  interest- 
ing. The  height  of  the  gateway  to  the  top  of  the  pedi- 
ment is  72  feet  and  the  architect  was  Philip  Hard- 
wick.  'No  better  view,'  says  Col.  Grant,  than  this 
medal  'has  been  given  in  any  medium.'  An  article  by 
Col.  Grant  on  an  almost  unknown  aspect  of  medal 
collecting  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 


MEDAL,  STRUCK  BY  G.  COLLIS  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  OPEN- 
ING OF  THE  EUSTON  GATEWAY  :  ARCHT.,  PHILIP  HARDWICK 
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HUNGARIAN  PEASANT  POTTERY 

(Continued  from  page  78) 

Some  jugs  (like  No.  xiv,  left),  decorated 
with  a  thin  brush,  and  shaded,  unlike  other 
Transylvania  work,  have,  typically,  a  figure 
not  in  peasant  costume,  but  in  ordinary  mid- 
dle-class dress  of  the  time.  These  mysterious 
pieces  are  much  collected ;  their  origin  is  un- 
known, but  possibly  Swiss. 

Jugs,  like  No.  xiv,  right,  were  made  by 
Hungarian  'Szekler'  peasants.  German  wri- 
ters claim  them  as  Saxon.  They  are  late 
eighteenth-century  work,  fairly  rare,  with 
mustard  yellow  or  brown  raised  ribs,  and  are 
decorated  in  dark  blue  on  white,  usually  in 
straight  parallel  lines  typical  of  Szekler  work. 
Another  type  (No.  xii)  in  royal  blue  and  brown 
on  white,  with  coloured  flowers,  was  made  by 
Hungarian  peasants  in  the  eighteen-thirties, 
though  the  example  given  is  dated  1812.  The 
bird  motive  is  typical.  In  Kalotaszeg  the  same 
rosettes  (scratched-in  with  a  compass)  are 
found  as  in  lowland  Tiszafured,  and  in  Ban- 
fyhunyad  the  same  white  on  black  gurguly  tech  - 
nique  as  in  the  district  west  of  the  Danube. 

The  Saxon  sgraffito  ware  was  first  made  in 
the  seventeen-seventies,  almost  certainly  by 
only  one  family  or  workshop  and  apparently 
for  only  two  generations.  Bright  blue,  decor- 
ated in  white,  with  birds,  flowers  or  even  a 
horse,  it  is  usually  dated.  The  work  of  the  sec- 
ond generation  is  neither  so  finely  drawn  nor 
so  attractive  in  colour  as  the  earlier  pieces 
(No.  xv).  Sgraffito  ware  is  made  from  red 
clay,  painted  white  before  firing.  Afterwards 
blue  is  painted  over  this  and  scratched  away 
in  a  pattern  to  show  the  white  underneath: 
it  is  then  glazed.  According  to  Dr.  Bielz  of 
Sibiu,  similar  ware  was  made  in  Bohemia  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  was  then  for- 
gotten. However,  the  Bohemian  basic  clay 
was  white,  not  red,  so  there  can  have  been  no 
two-colour  paint  technique  there,  and  it  is 
apparently  the  invention  of  this  one  small 
workshop.  The  maker's  name  is  unknown,  and 
precisely  where  it  was  made  is  uncertain. 

It  was  made  primarily  to  decorate  the 
walls  of  Saxon  peasant  houses,  and  pieces 
were  hung  just  under  the  roof.  There  are 
many  lovely  examples  in  the  Museum  of  Dec- 
orative Art  in  Budapest. 


AMERICAN  FURNITURE  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  PERIOD— I 

(Continued  from  page  8g) 

is  unmistakably  the  work  of  highly  skilled 
men  who  settled  in  the  larger  centres ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  pieces  which  reveal  the 
hand  of  craftsmen  who,  while  guided  by  the 
English  designs,  seem  to  have  lacked  the 
technique  necessary  to  interpreting  minor  but 
important  details.  The  cabinet  (No.  x)  will 
illustrate  this.  From  the  viewpoint  of  propor- 
tion and  construction  it  is  excellent;  but  it  has 
a  stolid  and  almost  unfinished  appearance, 
for  the  reason  that  the  plain  mahogany  is  un- 
relieved either  by  figured  veneer,  or  inlay, 
apart  from  a  narrow  strip  on  the  frieze.  Had 
these  been  applied,  the  cabinet  would  have 
assumed  a  lighter  character  in  keeping  with 
the  Sheraton  style — but  presumably  the 
maker  lacked  the  skill  necessary  to  add  these 
refinements,  a  lack  often  noticeable  in  furni- 
ture made  in  the  more  outlying  districts. 


THE  NATIONAL  PICTURE 
PRINT  SOCIETY 

THE  fourth  year  of  the  National  Picture  Print 
Society  for  the  study  of  Nineteenth  Century  En- 
graving and  Colour  Picture  Printing,  finds  that  insti- 
tution in  a  flourishing  condition  and  doing  more  use- 
ful work  than  ever.  During  the  past  year  several  in- 
teresting talks  took  place.  One  of  them,  on  Colour 
Printing  from  Wood  Blocks  by  the  Japanese  Method, 
by  Mr.  Y.  Urushibara,  who  also  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion, drew  a  record  attendance.  Mr.  T.  Stephenson 
spoke  on  Colour  Plate  Books  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of  the  early 
and  middle  years.  The  Modern  Revival  of  Litho- 
graphic Colour  Printing  was  dealt  with  by  Mr.  G. 
Kilburn  Scott.  In  illustration  of  this  paper  the 
Society's  current  Proceeding';  gives  two  colour  plates, 
one  of  which,  printed  in  offset  lithography  in  seven 
colours,  on  account  of  its  crudity  and  lack  of  tone 
accuracy,  does  nothing  to  recommend  the  process. 
Another  talk  was  given  by  the  President,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Whiteman,  the  subject  being  Old  English  Glass  Pic- 
tures, their  Production,  Process  and  History,  illus- 
trated by  twelve  examples  which  had  been  loaned  for 
the  occasion. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PLATE  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH, 
OXFORD 

By  E.  Alfred  Jones 

(Oxford  University  Press.  31s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

MR.  JONES  in  his  present  survey  is  less  for- 
tunate than  usual.  For  the  Reformation  and 
the  later  Civil  War  stripped  Wolsey's  great 
foundation  of  Christ  Church  of  every  piece  of  plate  with 
which  he  had  endowed  it.  And  a  plain  paten  of  1566-7 
in  the  Cathedral  is  all  that  has  survived  from  Eliza- 
bethan times.  In  cataloguing  therefore  the  plate  be- 
longing to  the  Cathedral,  the  Chapter,  the  Dean,  the 
College  and  the  Common  Room,  he  has  been  com- 
pelled, with  the  exception  of  Archdeacon  King's  Holy 
Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  devote  his 
scholarship  to  a  study  of  the  less  stimulating  produc- 
tions of  the  Restoration  and  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
A  number  of  these  pieces  are  of  the  highest  quality 
and  deserve  well  of  the  attention  of  connoisseurs, 
but  with  rare  exceptions  they  are  of  standard  types; 
nor  does  the  lengthy  list  of  donors,  which  Mr.  Jones 
provides,  furnish  any  names  of  outstanding  interest. 

Pride  of  place  must  be  accorded  to  the  Sacramental 
service  in  the  Cathedral,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  chalices 
and  patens,  a  pair  of  flagons,  a  pair  of  candlesticks  and 
an  alms-dish  richly  embossed  with  flowers  in  the  taste 
of  Charles  II.  This  service  is  the  combined  work,  pro- 
duced between  1660  and  1662,  of  three  different 
craftsmen.  The  second  service  in  the  Cathedral  was  the 
personal  Communion  service  of  Canon  Stratford,  who 
bequeathed  it  in  1729.  It  is  the  work  of  John  Chartier 
the  elder,  and  dates  from  1699  to  1700. 

Another  piece  of  exceptional  merit  is  the  rose-water 
dish  with  its  ewer,  made  by  Gabriel  Heath  in  171 6— 
1 7 1 7,  and  given  by  John  Wilkins.  Pieces  of  plate  of  high 
quality  and  rarity,  and  of  interest,  in  that  they  reveal 
something  of  the  habits — other  than  potatorial — of  our 
ancestors,  are  the  dish  and  stand  with  its  lamp  by  David 
Willaume,  the  gift  of  Richard  Bateman,  and  the  sweet- 
meat box  of  1670-167 1,  given  in  memory  of  Lieutenant 
Randal  Casson,  killed  in  191 7. 

Two  items  call  for  special  comment.  These  are  the 
Holy  Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  printed  by 
Baker  and  Bill  in  1636,  and  presented,  according  to 
an  engraved  inscription,  to  the  Cathedral  in  1638, 
by  Henry  King,  then  Archdeacon  of  Colchester  and 
later  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Both  volumes  are  similar- 
ly mounted  with  silver  gilt  corner-pieces,  clasps  and  es- 
cutcheons engraved  in  a  masterly  manner  with  flow- 
ering scrolls.  These  mounts  are  all  patently  the  work 
of  the  same  craftsman.  The  palm  branches  which  sur- 


round the  escutcheons  are  crudely  engraved,  clearly 
not  by  the  same  hand,  and  appear  to  be  considerably 
later  in  date.  No  hint  of  this  appears  in  the  Catalogue. 
These  palm  branches  detract  from  the  balance  of  the 
binding,  and  I  should  think  it  not  improbable  that 
these  emblems  of  victory  were  added  when  the  volumes 
were  returned  to  the  Cathedral  at  the  Restoration. 
Furthermore,  the  arms  of  the  donor  and  of  Christ 
Church,  which  embellish  the  centres  of  the  escutcheons, 
cannot  possibly  be  contemporary  with  the  mounts.  The 
three-pointed  heater-shaped  shields  areof  themiddleof 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  if  not  later,  and  the  engraving 
is  of  the  same  period. — C.R.B. 

THE  LOWLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 
By  George  Scott-Moncreiff 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  8s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

TO  define  accurately  the  boundaries  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands  and  Lowlands  is  impossible.  North  and 
South  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  the 
high  lands  steal  into  the  low  lands  too  frequently  for  any 
strict  frontier  line  to  be  drawn  on  that  basis,  which 
is,  nevertheless,  the  essential  one.  Mr.  Scott-Mon- 
creiff's  definition  is  too  complicated  to  quote,  but, 
briefly,  the  Lowlands  may  be  said  to  run  north-east 
diagonally  to  about  Nairn,  and  the  Highlands  south- 
west to,  say,  Kintyre.  Yet  this  division,  we  confess,  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  for  Border  country,  like  Eskdalc, 
is  anything  but  low  land  and  has  often  been  designated 
The  Southern  Highlands. 

Mr.  Scott-Moncreiff  writes  like  a  staunch  National- 
ist. Wisely  he  has  not  excluded  the  social  problems 
facing  Scotland,  'relevant  to-day  as  they  may  never 
before  have  been.'  Justly  he  exposes  the  disastrous 
'machinations  of  Government.'  He  is,  too,  a  fine  de- 
scriptive writer,  with  an  easy  style  that  does  not  eschew 
the  Scots  idiom.  His  power  of  observation  is  keen,  as 
where  he  says  of  Galloway:  'Its  most  personal  charac- 
teristic is  the  small  scale  of  everything.  The  hills  are 
small  and  the  mountains  are  small.  The  fields  are 
small.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  roads  are  still  small.  .  .  .  The 
native  cattle  are  small.  .  .  .'  He  understands  the  native 
architecture;  though  the  exotic  glory  of  Rosslyn 
Chapel  is  beyond  his  range. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Scott-Moncreiff  has  allowed  his 
contempt  of  the  Burns-night  sentimentalism,  with 
which  Scotland  has  doped  herself  for  so  long,  to  blind 
him  to  the  full  splendour  of  the  romantic  heritage  that 
lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Celtic  race  and  of  the 
Scottish  nation.  If  Scotland  is  worth  loving  and  lab- 
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ouring  for,  it  is  because  she  is 
still  a  living  soul  among  the  na- 
tions; she  is  sleeping,  but  has 
not  perished,  and  the  life  in  her 
is  bound  up  with  a  tradition  as 
romantic  as  that  of  any  people 
on  earth.  The  realism  and  the 
romance  of  Scotland  cannot  be 
separated.  Knowing,  as  we  do 
intimately,  so  many  of  the 
castles,  abbeys  and  old  halls  of 
the  Lowlands  and  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border,  bred  up  with  their 
history  and  legends  and  faerie- 
lore  evergreen  in  our  hearts,  a 
sense  of  disappointment  at  this 
lack  of  understanding  of  the 
values  of  things  departed  in 
relation  to  things  that  are  is 
often  present  in  perusing  these 
pages.  Thus  our  author  men- 
tions Menstrie  Castle  as  'a 
charming  fragment,'  but  tells  his 

readers  nothing  of  the  fantastic  fortunes  of  the  poet 
who  was  its  lord.  The  history  of  Hermitage  Castle,  we 
read,  was  'singularly  bloody  despite  its  quiet  name,' 
but  no  tale  is  told  here  of  the  fierce  deeds  it  witnessed 
or  the  weird  legends  that  haunt  its  walls.  What  stories 
might  be  told  of  Edinburgh  Castle  and  Holyrood- 
house,  of  Melrose  Abbey  and  Hawthornden  and  Fast- 
castle  on  the  Bewick  coast! 

This  new-comer  to  the  Face  of  Britain  Series  is,  like 
all  its  forerunners,  admirably  produced — a  miracle  for 
the  money.  It  contains  1 15  beautiful  illustrations  from 
photographs. — C.R.C. 


FLOWER    AND    FRUIT    PRINTS    OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH   AND   EARLY  NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES 

Their  History,  Makers  and  Uses,  with  a  Catalogue 
Raisonne  of  the  Works  in  which  they  are  found 

By  Gordon  Dunthorne,  M.A. 

(London:  Dulau  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Price £4 4s.  Illustrated) 

THIS  is  a  book  in  which  we  have  taken  a  rare 
pleasure.  In  every  respect  it  is  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  finest  examples  of  book  production  of  more  leisured 
days.  The  subject  is  inspiring,  the  typography,  make- 
up, paper,  binding,  all  that  can  be  desired,  the  propor- 
tions noble  and  text  admirable.  What  can  be  said  of  the 
colour  reproductions,  except  to  remark  on  their  per- 
fections, worthy  facsimiles  of  the  originals  from  the 
hands  of  the  most  renowned  flower-masters  of  their 
age?  And  it  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  find  on  a  leaf  to 
itself  a  well-worded  and  well-arranged  dedication  to 


LINLITHGOW  PALACE  IN  WINTER  :  REPRODUCED  FROM  ILLUSTRATION  TO  THE  LOWLANDS 
OF  SCOTLAND,  BY  GEORGE  SCOTT- MONCREIFF  :  PUBLISHED  BY  B.  T.  BATSFORD  LIMITED 


the  memory  of  the  author's  uncle,  the  late  Sir  Emery 
Walker,  a  devoted  mentor  in  the  art  of  Fine  Books. 

As  a  discerning  collector  of  flower-prints,  as  well  as  a 
specialist  in  the  graphic  arts  generally,  the  author  may 
claim  to  have  a  very  precise  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
Finding  that  there  was  no  history  and  no  work  of  re- 
ference on  flower-prints  available,  he  set  about  pro- 
viding one,  with  the  magnificent  result  before  us.  All 
the  technical  processes  by  which  these  prints  came  into 
being  are  described,  line  engraving,  etching,  mezzo- 
tint, stipple,  the  crayon  manner,  aquatint,  lithography 
and  woodcut,  together  with  the  method  of  applying 
the  colour,  and  this  should  help  the  reader  to  recognize 
the  classification  of  any  print  he  may  come  across.  The 
catalogue  raisonne  is  an  invaluable  compilation  and  re- 
flects great  credit  on  the  author's  scholarly  research. 
We  are  told  that  it  is  a  complete  list  of  the  works  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries  which  con- 
tain flower  prints,  with  full  descriptions  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  print,  method,  artist,  engraver,  pub- 
lisher and  other  details  necessary  for  their  identifica- 
tion. Mr.  Dunthorne  warns  us  that  the  botanists  un- 
doubtedly will  not  be  satisfied;  but  presumably  these 
pictures  satisfied  the  botanists  for  whose  works  they 
were  drawn.  In  any  case  they  are  lovely  things,  and  we 
feel  convinced  that  they  were  painted  with  no  other 
thought  than  to  present  flowers  as  they  are,  and  to  let 
their  natural  beauty  make  their  own  appeal.  Never  is 
there  any  attempt  at  exaggeration  or  distortion.  None 
of  these  flower-painters  was  so  vain  or  so  imbecile  as  to 
think  he  could  make  a  better  flower  than  Nature  her- 
self. The  decorative  effect  followed  naturally.  Every 
flower-painter  must  have  felt  how  little  more  in  the 
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matter  of  composition  and  arrangement  is  required  to 
make  a  perfect  picture.  Sometimes  a  slight  turn  of  the 
vase  containing  them  suffices  or  a  re-direction  of  their 
position  in  relation  to  the  light.  In  other  respects  they 
let  the  flowers  speak  for  themselves.  In  the  galaxy  of 
names  connected  with  flower-prints  are  many  that 
must  be  new  to  most  readers,  but  none  sparkles  with 
more  brilliancy  than  the  prolific  Pierre  Joseph  Re- 
doute,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  Peintre  et  Professeur 
d'iconographie  au  Musee  d'histoire  naturelle,  etc.,  etc. 

The  process  used  for  the  plates  in  this  beautiful  book 
of  flowers,  known  as  'Deep-tone,'  is  rightly  claimed  to 
have  attained  subtleties  of  colour  and  modulation 
beyond  the  reach  of  four-colour  etching.  This  is  a  book 
which  will  be  to  its  owner  a  source  of  endless  delight, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  was  printed  and  pro- 
duced by  the  Lakeside  Press,  Chicago,  U.S.A. — H.G.F. 

L'ART  PORTUGAIS 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  Peinture 
Texte  de  Reynaldo  dos  Santos 

(Paris:  Editions  d'Histoire  et  d'Art,  Librairie  Plon, 
8,  Rue  Garancicre.  Album  of  Illustrations.  5s.  net) 
AT  a  time  when  the  Iberian  Peninsula  has  re- 
jljL  assumed  something  of  its  former  importance  in 
European  affairs,  it  is  of  interest  to  recall  the  victory 
of  Aljubarrota,  1385,  which  finally  established  the  in- 
dependence of  Portugal.  In  that  decisive  battle  the 
Portuguese  were  assisted  by  500  English  archers,  while 
the  subsequent  arrival  of  a  powerful  English  army 
under  John  of  Gaunt  proved  a  strong  factor  in  in- 
ducing the  Spaniards  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Anglo- 
Portuguese  alliance  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Windsor,  1386,  which  pledged  the  two  countries  to  be 
allies  for  ever  in  every  transaction. 

The  period  covered  by  the  forty-four  collotype 
plates  contained  in  the  album  before  us  is  that  of  the 
Avis  dynasty  which  rose  with  King  John  I's  triumph 
at  Aljubarrota  and  closed  with  the  death  of  Henry  I  in 
1580,  two  years  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  rash 
young  monarch  Sebastian  at  Alcacer-Kibir  in  Moroc- 
co. It  is  the  epoch  of  Portuguese  national  glory,  of 
the  heroic  exploits  in  Africa,  America  and,  above  all, 
India;  which  last  inspired  the  epic  masterpiece  of  the 
poet  Camoens.  It  is,  too,  the  grand  period  of  Portu- 
guese art,  in  every  aspect  of  which  M.  Reynaldo  dos 
Santos  perceives  the  nation's  maritime  enterprise  and 
imperial  power. 

After  Aljubarrota,  John  I  erected  the  Monastery  of 
Batalha  as  'a  symbol  of  consolidation  and  indepen- 
dence and  of  a  new  national  conscience.'  It  is  perhaps 
the  grandest  architectural  monument  of  Portugal, 
witnessing  to  the  genius  of  generations  of  architects. 
Of  the  Gothic  order,  Batalha  is  richly  decorated  with 


the  Moresque-inspired  ornament  characteristic  of  the 
reign  of  Emmanuel  (Manoel)  I,  surnamed  'the  For- 
tunate' ( 1495-152 1).  This  monastery  contains  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  Portuguese  statuary,  the  tomb  of 
John  I  and  his  Queen.  Generally  speaking,  'Portugal 
is  rather  a  country  of  architects  and  painters  than  of 
sculptors,'  but  there  are  some  glorious  exceptions: 
sculptures  like  the  tomb  of  King  Sancho  I  at  Coimbra, 
the  figure  of  Henry  the  Navigator  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Belem  Monastery,  and  the  famous  Virgin  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Braga,  are  admirable. 

In  painting,  Nuno  Goncalves  (1 450-1 471)  is  the 
greatest  name.  His  finest  works,  such  as  the  polyptich 
of  The  Adoration  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  Lisbon  Museum, 
vie  with  the  noblest  achievements  of  Flanders  and 
Italy  at  that  period.  The  tapestries  of  the  taking  of 
Arzila  and  Tangiers  by  Alfonso  V  in  1471,  with  their 
splendid  figures  of  armoured  knights,  were  woven  on 
Flemish  looms  from  Portuguese  cartoons,  and  remain 
as  evidence  of  the  sumptuous  decorative  conceptions 
of  fifteenth-century  Portuguese  artists.  Francisco  Hen- 
riques  (active  1500-1518),  the  Master  of  Palmela, 
Gregorio  Lopes  ( 1 490?- 1 550) ,  Cristovao  de  Figueiredo 
(active  1 5 1 5- 1 540) ,  Vasco  Fernandes  ( 1 480- 1 543) ,  and 
Cristovao  Lopes,  son  of  Gregorio,  and  like  him  'King's 
Painter,'  are  among  the  major  Portuguese  painters, 
works  of  whom  are  illustrated  in  this  album.  The  re- 
productions are  excellent  and  the  introductory  text  is 
clear  and  informative. — C. 


THE  ART  OF  GLASS 

Illustrated  from  the  Wilfred  Buckley  Collection  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

By  Wilfred  Buckley 

(The  Phaidon  Press.  London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
Ltd.  1  os.  6d.  net) 

THIS  fine  large  quarto,  illustrated  with  180  full- 
page  collotypes  and  having  170  pages  of  text, 
forms  a  splendid  reference  book  at  a  cheap  price  for 
those  who  wish  to  study  old  glass  by  the  comparative 
method — that  is,  by  examining  any  specimens  they  may 
come  across  in  the  light  of  the  superlatively  fine  ex- 
amples collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilfred  Buckley  and 
now  in  the  nation's  keeping.  His  catalogue  details  610 
items  of  immense  range,  both  in  provenance  and  in 
date,  and  none  was  more  exacting  nor  more  fastidious 
in  his  judgment.  The  glasses  illustrated  may  be  taken  as 
standards  of  their  types.  Attention  must  be  drawn, 
however,  to  the  numerous  errata.  It  would  be  disas- 
trous to  overlook  this  page,  and  it  would  be  wise  for 
owners  of  the  book  to  make  the  corrections  on  the 
plates  themselves.  The  art  of  glass  is  of  extremely  re- 
mote antiquity.  In  the  collection  is  an  image  of  a 
woman,  probably  a  Mesopotamian  deity,  dating  from 
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2000  to  1700  B.C.  The  earliest  piece  illustrated  is  an 
early  Roman  cup  of  the  First  to  the  Third  Century.  It 
is  of  thick  amber-coloured  glass,  of  inverted  conical 
form,  seemingly  perfect,  with  two  wheel-cut  circles 
near  the  rim.  Many  pieces  of  this  period  are  iridescent, 
thereby  adding  much  to  their  beauty.  The  author, 
whose  work  was  continued  by  his  wife  and  collabor- 
ator up  to  the  time  of  her  own  death,  has  provided  a 
series  of  sketches  of  the  history  of  glassmaking  in  Italy, 
in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Germany,  the  Rhineland,  the 
Low  Countries  and  in  England.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted by  Miss  Jean  Scott  with  the  expert  guidance 
and  advice  of  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham. — F. 


THE  HISTORICAL  MONUMENTS  IN 
MIDDLESEX 

By  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical 
Monuments  in  England 

(London:  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.  £1  5s.  net. 
Illustrated) 

THE  above  is  a  survey  and  inventory  mainly  of  the 
architectural  and  sculptural  wealth  as  yet  pre- 
served to  Middlesex.  Other  things  too  come  within 
the  category  of  historical  monuments;  such  things  as 
wall-paintings,  iron  and  woodwork,  church  plate  and 
stained  glass.  These  admirable  relics  of  our  past 
history  are  pictured  in  profusion  in  the  volume  before 
us,  giving  as  much  surprise  as  delight:  surprise  be- 
cause their  number  was  entirely  unsuspected  in  an 
environment  so  dangerously  situated  in  regard  to  the 
metropolis,  and  delight  because  of  the  quality  and 
high  artistic  standard  revealed  in  so  much  native 
work.  The  county  of  Middlesex  contains  many 
churches  particularly  rich  in  Renaissance  monuments. 
Of  important  houses,  there  are  Lyon,  Osterley, 
Swakeleys,  Forty  Hall  (Enfield),  Cromwell  House 
(Highgate),  and  Boston  House  (Brentford).  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  the  largest  of  any  surviving  example  of 
a  Tudor  domestic  building,  though  belonging  rather 
to  the  country  than  the  county,  has  sixty  pages  de- 
voted to  it  and  is  copiously  illustrated.  Special  sections 
deal  with  Roman  monuments  and  earthworks,  ex- 
cavations and  monuments,  both  prehistoric  and  later, 
that  are  not  precisely  classifiable.  The  preface  has  been 
written  by  the  Commission's  Chairman,  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  and  Balcarres.  It  is  impossible  to  commend 
too  highly  the  work  of  the  Commission,  which  is  of 
national  importance,  compared  with  which  the  price 
of  the  volume  is  a  mere  trifle.  It  measures  iof  in.  by 
8J,  is  literally  packed  with  information  and  fine 
pictures,  and  the  back  cover  contains  a  pocket  with 
half-inch  to  the  mile  map,  showing  the  position  of  the 
monuments  scheduled  by  the  Commission.  Such  work 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended. — H.G.F. 


FR  OM  THE  COLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  NY  CARLSBERG  GLYPTOTHEC 
1938.  Vol.  II 
(Copenhagen,  1939:  Ejnar  Munksgaard.  Kr.  22.40) 

VOLUMES  of  this  interesting  publication  are  issued 
according  to  the  scientific  material  available.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1 93 1 .  Articles  are  published 
in  English,  French  and  German.  All  those  in  the  present 
volume  have  been  translated  from  Danish  authors. 

Three  Archaic  Greek  Heads  in  the  JVy  Carlsberg  Glypto- 
thec is  by  Vagn  Hager  Poulsen.  The  sculpture  de- 
scribed consists  of  a  colossal  marble  head  of  Kuros,  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.;  a  smaller 
marble  head  of  Kuros  from  Thasos,  mid-Sixth  Cen- 
tury; and  a  late  Archaic  bearded  herm-head.  These 
are  discussed  in  relation  to  other  sculptures.  Greek 
Vases  in  the  Glyptothec  are  described  by  Ada  Bruhn, 
and  Some  Campanian  Types  of  Heads  (Terracotta  Masks 
and  Bronzes)  by  P.  J.  Riis.  An  article  on  the  Recon- 
struction of  the  Lysippian  Socrates,  a  marble  torso  for- 
merly in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi  in  Rome, 
examines  carefully  the  data  that  furnished  inspiration 
for  the  sculptor  Elo's  restoration  of  the  head:  the 
article  is  jointly  by  Frederik  Poulsen  and  Elo,  who  is 
the  Glyptothec's  'Conservator.'  A  Lectern  in  the  mu- 
seum is  treated  by  Ejnar  Dyggve,  who  holds  'that  the 
object  is  a  late  copy  of  an  antique  original  with  Chris- 
tian devices  inserted.' 

The  articles  in  French  are  Otto  Koefoed-Petersen's 
Un  Hippopotame  de  VEgypte  Archaique  (a  statuette  for- 
merly in  the  von  Bissing  and  the  Lunsingh  Scheurleer 
collections),  and  Haavard  Rostrup's  Dessins  de  Rodin, 
a  valuable  study  of  the  master's  drawings,  with  a 
group  of  five  examples  at  Ny  Carlsberg  as  the  pivot. 

In  German,  Frederik  Poulsen's  Gab  es  eine  Alexan- 
drinische  Kunst  ?  is  the  first  in  order  and  the  most  com- 
prehensive article  in  the  book.  It  is  illustrated  by  no 
fewer  than  52  reproductions.  Another  important 
paper  in  German,  Einige  Reliefs  des  Bildhauers  Hermann 
Ernst  Freund  {1786-1846),  by  V.  Thorlacius-Ussing, 
concludes  the  volume. 

All  the  articles  are  abundantly  illustrated  :  the 
volume,  which  measures  \  \\  X  8  inches,  contains  197 
reproductions. — C. 

MATERIA  PICTORIA.  VOLUME  ONE:  OIL 
PAINTING 

By  Hesketh  Hubbard,  R.B.A.,  R.O.I. 

(Crown  8vo,  336  pp.  London:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

WE  like  the  idea  of  Materia  Pictoria.  It  is  just  what 
has  long  been  wanted.  The  scheme  is  a  veritable 
encyclopaedia  in  four  volumes  of  all  that  pertains  to 
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the  practice  of  painting  and  the  graphic  arts.  The  first 
volume,  now  before  us,  covers  the  whole  range  of 
methods  and  materials  at  the  service  of  the  painter  in 
oils,  explicit  in  the  meaning  of  the  vast  and  compli- 
cated terminology  which  has  accumulated  since  the 
invention  of  the  craft.  The  number  of  items  listed  is 
astonishing,  but  Mr.  Hesketh  Hubbard  seems  to  know 
all  about  them  and  precisely  what  they  mean.  Recipes 
have  been  culled  from  old  and  recondite  sources,  ma- 
terials long  antiquated  are  described  'partly  because 
many  can  be  modified  and  adapted  to  modern  prac- 
tice by  the  ingenious  student.'  Very  few  artists  them- 
selves are  familiar  with  more  than  a  limited  number 
of  the  terms  expounded  and  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  these  often  puzzling  old  (and  new)  words  signify. 
Here  is  their  true  vade  mecum,  their  ever  ready  dic- 
tionary making  all  things  clear,  literally  from  A  to  Z. 
The  book  is  full  of  surprises,  especially  in  the  extra- 
ordinary assortment  of  materials  that  have  been  used 
by  painters  at  one  time  or  another,  and  is  a  constant 
enlightenment  to  our  knowledge.  A  glossary  of  terms, 
mainly  chemical,  is  added,  and  a  list  of  books  con- 
sulted, followed  by  the  names  of  painters,  writers  and 
others  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  author,  who  is  an 
accomplished  lecturer  as  well  as  a  most  experienced 
painter  and  engraver,  has  shown  remarkable  erudition 
in  compiling  this  book,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
its  promised  successors  which  will  deal  respectively 
with  water-colour,  fresco,  tempera,  encaustic  and 
other  methods  of  painting;  with  pigments;  and  finally 
with  the  methods  and  materials  of  drawing  and 
engraving. — H.G.F. 

ART  LIES  BLEEDING 
By  Francis  Watson 
(London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  7s.  6d.  net) 

ON  the  jacket  of  this  ingenuous  book  the  author 
is  quoted  as  believing  that  'the  problem  of  the 
artist  to-day  is  not  one  of  school,  but  of  plain  survival.' 
He  need  have  no  fear.  By  his  own  computation  there 
are  1 0,000  artists  in  England  who  are  in  practice  and 
more  than  60,000  who  annually  aspire  to  'the  rigours 
of  an  artist's  life.'  Most  of  these  assuredly  have  no 
aptitude  for  it  and  certainly  no  genius.  Hence  it  is 
that  our  galleries,  stocked  with  stale  repetitions 
of  the  works  of  sensationalized  and  over-exploited 
foreigners,  with  their  half-guitars,  rotten  apples  and 
lop-sided  teapots,  are  left  severely  alone.  Yet  the 
more  this  type  of  'artist'  is  persecuted  the  better  he 
seems  to  flourish.  Somebody  must  be  making  a  good 
thing  out  of  it. 

On  the  same  jacket  is  another  statement  to  which 
we  take  exception.  The  book  is  described  as  'a  pun- 
gent, witty  and  ironical  exposure  of  the  conditions 


under  which  artists  are  expected  to  live  in  this  coun- 
try.' The  pungency  and  the  wit  we  may  allow,  and  the 
industry  in  compiling  statistics,  but  the  argument  is 
sheer  nonsense.  Why,  we  may  ask,  are  all  these  artists 
'expected  to  live  '  under  these  conditions  and  who 
wants  them  to  ?  They  have  chosen  an  overcrowded 
profession  of  their  own  free  will,  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  the  market  is  loaded  already  above  the  Plimsoll 
line  with  works  of  art,  which  after  all  do  not  wear  out 
so  quickly  as  suits  of  clothes. 

Competent  artists,  on  the  other  hand,  and  a  good 
many  second-  and  third-rate  ones,  seem  to  make  a 
very  good  living  here,  better  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try— much  better  than  the  average  in  most  professions ; 
while  the  incomes  of  artists  of  high  rank  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  cabinet  ministers,  and  are, 
in  some  cases,  princely. 

Again,  if  conditions  in  this  country  are  so  bad,  how 
is  it  that  we  have  to  suffer  swarms  of  foreign  invaders 
in  the  art  market  ?  The  answer  is,  that  in  those  'hap- 
pier countries'  as  the  author  calls  them,  conditions  are 
infinitely  worse.  Had  Mr.  Watson  been  an  accredited 
art  critic,  he  would  at  this  moment  be  in  possession  of 
an  embarrassing  number  of  invitations  to  exhibitions 
by  alien  artists  in  London,  often  sponsored  by  highly 
placed  English  men  and  women,  importuned  to  act 
as  introducers,  and  that  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
native  workers.  No  such  hospitality  nor  help  is  ac- 
corded to  British  artists  abroad,  where,  in  spite  of  Dr. 
Rothenstein's  assertion,  and  that  of  the  late  Lord 
Duveen  that  the  British  art  of  to-day  is  the  equal  of 
any,  it  is  held  in  about  as  much  contempt  as  our  mili- 
tary strength. 

In  another  chapter  the  critic  is  invited  to  risk  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  himself  because  he  has  done  it  often  enough 
in  the  past.  So  he  is  expected  to  stultify  himself  and 
praise  indiscriminately  at  Mr.  Watson's  bidding. 
Which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  he  should  be 
dishonest  enough  to  stifle  his  conscience  and  let 
the  public  down  by  advising  it  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Watson's  remedy  is  that  the 
State,  having  recognized  the  importance  and  the 
value  of  Art,  should  undertake  to  support,  or  assist 
in  supporting,  the  vast  army  of  incompetents  and 
wasters  who  clutter  up  the  market,  confuse  the 
minds  of  earnest  buyers,  and  impede  the  progress 
of  genuine  artists  of  merit.  Such  a  remedy  would 
open  the  floodgates  still  further  to  every  kind  of  char- 
latanism and  chicanery,  and  the  last  state  would  be 
worse  than  the  first.  Far  from  being  a  national  asset, 
most  of  the  'art5  being  produced  to-day  is  an  incu- 
bus— and  a  disease. 

It  is  a  plethoric  body  that  Mr.  Watson  would 
save  and  a  good  wholesome  bloodletting  will 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  it.  Let  it  continue  to 
bleed!— H.G.F. 
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The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 
Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


QUERY  (No.  1,032; 

Sir,- — I  enclose  a  photograph  of  an 
oil-painting  (here  reproduced)  which  I 
purchased  recently.  The  family  to  whom 
it  formerly  belonged — for  about  forty 
years — had  always  believed  the  figure  in 
the  foreground  to  be  a  portrait  of  Prince 
Rupert  as  a  boy.  The  dimensions  of  the 
picture  are  approximately  25  X  19  in- 
ches. I  would  be  grateful  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  identify  the  subject  and 
the  painter. — Maurice  Dodd. 

[The  character  and  style  of  this  pic- 
ture, as  judged  by  the  photograph, 
point  rather  to  Reynolds,  who  not  in- 
frequently portrayed  his  sitters  in  earlier, 
seventeenth-century,  costume.  The  pic- 
ture is  probably  a  copy  after  a  painting 
by  Sir  Joshua. — Editors.] 


QUERY  (No.  1,033) 


PORTRAIT-GROUP  OF  TWO  BOYS,  ONE  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  PRINCE  RUPERT  :  BUT 
PROBABLY  A  COPY  AFTER  A  PAINTING   BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS   (NO.  1,032) 


Sir, — I  found  recently  a  pair  of  old  silver  candle 
lanterns  (one  of  which  is  here  reproduced).  The  lan- 
terns are  of  solid  silver  and  are  14!  inches  high — each 

lantern  weighs  108  oz., 
the  marks  are :  ( 1 )  A  lion 
passant  guardant:  (2) 
kag:  presumably  the 
maker's  mark;  (3)  the 
leopard's  head  crowned ; 
(4)  the  duty  mark: 
George  Ill's  head  in  an 
oval,  facing  right. 

In  the  base  of  the  lan- 
tern is  a  screw  which 
would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  were  attached 
to  some  kind  of  a  stand- 
ard. It  is  said  that  they 
were  a  gift  to  an  old  Mo- 
hammedan family  some 
120  or  150  years  ago.  I 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  SILVER 
CANDLE  LANTERNS  (No.  1,033) 


am  anxious  to  ascertain  the  history  of  this  pair  of 
lanterns. — A  Collector. 


REPLY  TO  QUERY  (No.  1,028) 

A  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  H.  Dorling,  has  suggested 
that  this  is  a  portrait  by  Holbein  of  Princess  Mary, 
afterwards  Queen  Mary  I.  He  draws  attention  to  the 
likeness  between  this  picture  and  that  of  Queen  Mary 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


SOCIETY  OF  MARINE  ARTISTS 

THE  newly  formed  Society  of  Marine  Artists,  3-5, 
Burlington  Gardens,  W.i,  announce  its  successful 
launching,  and  its  first  exhibition  at  the  New  Burling- 
ton Galleries  in  October,  followed  by  a  second  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Baltic  Exchange  in  the  City.  The  President 
is  Charles  Pears,  R.O.I. ;  Vice-President,  Cecil  King, 
T.D.,  R.I.,  R.O.I. ;  Hon.  Sec,  Maurice  Hill;  Hon. 
Treas.,  Borlase  Smart,  R.O.I.,  R.B.C.,  R.W.A.  The 
Society  took  part  in  the  important  exhibition  of  marine 
art,  held  by  the  French  Admiralty,  and  opened  on 
July  10th,  at  the  Palais  de  Chaillot. 


Ill 


HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


BADGE  ON  COCONUT 
GOBLET— TORONTO 

THE  Tudor  Rose  surmoun- 
ted by  a  Crown  Imperial, 
flanked  by  the  letters  E.R., 
refer  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  is 
no  heraldic  significance  in  the  two 
rampant  goats  or  the  snails.  The 
latter  are  a  common  motif  in  late 
Elizabethan  embroidery. 

STEEL  SEAL— LONDON,  W. 


THE  arms  are  those  of  Chater 
of  Chasthall,  co.  York — azure, 
a  chevron  ermine  between  three  annulets 
argent ;  on  a  chief  or,  three  martlets  gules.  C.  a  crane. 


ARMS  ON  DELLA  ROBBIA 
PLAQUE— TORONTO 

THIS  may  be  either  Pieri  del  Rossi  of  Florence 
azure,  a  goat  rampant  gules,  or  Capra  of  Venice — a 
gent,  a  goat  rampant  sable. 


ARMS  ON  TWO  PANELS— TORONTO 

FROM  the  shape  of  the  shields  these  panels  are  not 
Italian  but  German.  The  first  coat  is  unquestion- 
ably that  of  Hatzfeldt  of  Prussia  and  Wiirtemberg, 
created  Barons  in  1629  and  Counts  in  1635 — Ist  ar>d 
4th,  or,  a  mill-rind  sable  for  Hatzfeldt;  2nd  and  3rd, 
argent,  three  roses  gules  for  Wildenburg.  The  second  coat 
— an  ibex  and  a  label  of  three  points — I  cannot  identify. 


ARMS  ON  HOT-WATER 
JUG,  1809— LONDON,  S.W. 

THE  arms  read — quarterly  ist  and 
4th,  azure,  a  cross  patee  erminois 
[not  ermine]  between  four  fleurs-de-lys 
[or],  for  Ward  of  Willey  Place,  Farn- 
ham,  Surrey;  2nd  and  3rd,  ermine,  a 
stag  lodged,  on  a  chief  azure  three  roses  [?] , 
unidentifiable.  C.  A  martlet  [sable guttee 
d'or]  holding  in  its  beak  a  fleur-de-lys  [or] 
for  Ward  as  above.  This  identifica- 
tion is  borne  out  by  the  W.  engraved 
beneath  the  crest.  The  original 


BADGE  ON  GOBLET  :  THE  TUDOR  ROSE 
SURMOUNTED  BY  A  CROWN  IMPERIAL 
FLANKED  BY  E.R.,  FOR  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 


owner  was  seemingly  James  Ward, 
J. P.,  of  Willey  Place,  who  about 
1820  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Smith  of  Shelden  Lodge, 
Hants.  The  names  of  the  wives  of 
James  Ward's  father  and  grand- 
father are  unrecorded,  or  these 
might  have  furnished  a  clue  to  the 
2nd  and  3rd  quarters. 


ARMS  ON  TEA-POT 
AND  SALVER,  C.  1810 
-LONDON,  W. 


THE  arms  are — quarterly  ist  and 
4th,  azure,  a  cinquefoil  ermine 
within  a  bordure  ermine  for  Ashley  of  Hampshire,  Wilt- 
shire, etc.;  2nd  and  3rd,  ermine,  three  bars  gules,  and 
a  quarter  azure  charged  with  a  cross  engrailed  argent 
between  four  pheons  or,  for  Hutoft  of  Hampshire  and 
Wiltshire.  The  inescutcheon,  or,  a  lion  rampant,  is 
unidentifiable.  According  to  the  Visitation  of  Wiltshire 
of  1677,  Richard  Ashley,  son  of  Tristram  Ashley  of 
Deane,  Hampshire,  married  about  1646-7  as  his  third 
wife  Katherine,  daughter  and  heir  of  Gabriel  Hutoft 
of  Sarum.  Their  son  Gabriel,  died  in  1702  aged 
fifty-six,  was  the  father  by  his  second  wife,  Anne  Hill, 
whom  he  married  in  168 1 ,  of  two  sons,  Gabriel  (1682- 
1703)  and  Francis  (1683- 1684).  This  Gabriel  was  the 
greatgrandfather  of  the  owner  of  your  tea-pot.  The 
crest  for  Ashley — a  demi-eagle  rising  from  flames — I 
have  not  met  with  previously,  and  I  note  it  here. 


ARMS  ON  WOOD  PANEL— TORONTO 


T 


HE  shield  of  arms  supported  by 
a  naked  woman  flanked  by  the 
initials  D.B.  is  probably  that  of  Bar- 
berini  of  the  Valais — gules,  a  tree  eradi- 
cated or  and  two  mullets  of  six  points  in 
chief  or.  A  similar  coat  with  the  tree 
between  the  stars  is  borne  by  Barrieu, 
Bommare,  de  Bone  of  Geneva  and 
Van  den  Bosse  of  Brabant. 


ARMS  ON  ITALIAN 
DISH  —  TORONTO 


ARMS  OF  HATZFELDT,  QUARTERING 
WILDENBURG  :  ON  A  GERMAN  PANEL 


bend  [gules]  between  two 
'lions  rampant  [gules]  can  only 
be  the  arms  of  Lioni  of  Florence. 
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IN    THE    AUCTION  ROOMS 


THE  SIR  EDMUND  DAVIS  PICTURES 

AFRESH  English  auction  record  for  a  Whistler 
painting  was  set  up  at  Christie's  on  July  7th, 
.  when  a  representative  of  a  London  and  New 
York  firm  paid  £6,405  for  his  picture  entitled  At  the 
Piano,  a  delightful  study  of  the  artist's  sister,  Mrs. 
(afterwards  Lady)  Haden,  wife  of  the  well-known 
etcher,  Seymour  Haden,  playing  the  piano  to  her  little 
daughter  (who  became  Mrs.  Charles  Thynne).  This 
canvas,  which  came  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir 
Edmund  Davis,  of  Chilham  Castle,  Kent,  and  of 
Lansdowne  Road,  London,  was  reproduced  in  last 
month's  Connoisseur  (p.  57).  It  was  painted  during  a 
visit  to  England  from  Paris  in  1859,  and  was  rejected 
by  the  Paris  Salon  of  that  year.  A  year  later  it  was 
hung  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1867  it  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Salon.  When  seen  at  the  Academy  in 
i860  it  was  greatly  admired  by  John  Phillip,  R.A.,  of 
Aberdeen,  who  bought  it  from  Whistler  for  £30.  It 
cost  Sir  Edmund  Davis  £2,800.  The  underbidder  in 
the  present  sale  was  a  representative  of  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund,  the  intention  being,  it  is  under- 
stood, to  acquire  it  for  the  Tate  Gallery — it  will  now 
pass  into  an  American  collection.  The  previous  English 
auction  record  for  a  Whistler  was  the  £5,040  given  for 
his  Sir  Henry  Irving  as  Philip  II  of  Spain,  in  the  Irving  sale 
at  Christie's  in  1905.  Irving  had  paid  £100  for  it. 

The  Davis  collection  also  included  two  other  Whist- 
lers, the  more  interesting  being  A  Symphony  in  White, 
No.  ///,  a  study  of  two  girls,  one  reclining  on  a  sofa,  the 
other  seated  on  the  floor,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1867.  This  work  caused  the  celebrated 
difference  of  opinion  between  P.  G.  Hamerton  and 
Whistler,  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  famous  libel 
action  against  Ruskin  in  1878.  It  was  one  of  Whistler's 
Nocturnes  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  that  caused  Ruskin 
to  write  '.  .  .  ought  not  to  have  admitted  the  works  into 
the  gallery  in  which  the  ill-educated  conceit  of  the 
artist  so  nearly  approached  the  aspect  of  wilful  im- 
posture. I  have  seen,  and  heard,  much  of  cockney 
impudence  before  now;  but  never  expected  to  hear  a 
coxcomb  ask  two  hundred  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of 
paint  in  the  public's  face.'  Ruskin  had  to  pay  one 
farthing  damages  for  this  indiscretion.  After  an  open- 
ing bid  of  £525,  the  Symphony  was  knocked  down  to 
Dr.  T.  Bodkin,  of  the  Barber  Institute,  Birmingham 
University,  for  £3,465;  while  another  buyer  gave 
£682  1  os.  for  the  third  Whistler,  Battersea:  A  Nocturne  in 
blue  and  gold,  which  cost  Sir  Edmund  Davis  £945  in  the 
L.  O'Malley  sale,  1936.  On  the  other  hand,  last  year, 
in  the  Rufford  Abbey  sale,  Sir  Edmund  paid  £2,835 
for  two  Canaletto  views  in  Rome,  one  of  the  Quirinal 


DEMI-ARMOUR,  BY  ANTON  PFEFFENHAUSER,  At'CiSBURG,  1590 
IN   THE   CLARENCE   H.   MAC  KAY   COLLECTION    :  CHRISTIE'S 

Palace,  the  other  of  the  Via  di  Ripetta.  They  went  to  an 
American  lady  for  £3,045.  Gainsborough's  portrait  of 
Lady  Clarges,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  who  died  in 
1783,  which  was  stolen  from  Sir  Edmund's  Kentish 
home  just  over  a  year  ago,  but  subsequently  recovered, 
received  a  final  bid  of  £i,575-  In  the  James  Price  sale, 
1895,  this  fetched  £2,100,  and  in  the  Joseph  Ruston 
dispersal,  three  years  later,  it  realized  £1,942  10s. 

Other  notable  pictures  in  the  Davis  collection  in- 
cluded a  portrait  of  a  man,  traditionally  said  to  be  the 
Duke  of  Braganza,  ascribed  to  Velazquez,  which 
changed  hands  at  £  1 ,470 ;  a  final  bid  of  £86 1  was  given 
for  a  portrait  of  Mary,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  by  Vandyck, 
which  came  out  of  the  Viscount  Feilding  sale,  last  year, 
for  £1,522  1  os. ;  Hans  Eworth's  Charles  Brandon,  1st 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  made  £399 ;  and  W.  Dobson's  James,  1st 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  £378  (£1,417  1  os.  in  the  Holford  sale, 
1928).  F.  X.  Winterhalter's  three-quarter  length  of 
Qiieen  Victoria,  in  white  satin  dress,  wearing  the  riband  of  the 
Garter,  and  his  full-length  of  the  Queen,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (Edward  VII),  as  a  child,  brought  £651  and  £504 
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ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  LOUIS  XV  BERGERES  A  JOUE,  AND  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF 
LOUIS  XV  FA  UTEUILS  :   IN  COLLECTION   OF  MRS.   E.  ST.  GEORGE   :  SOTHEBY'S 


and  a  total  of  £2,092  was  realized.  The 
highest  price,  £220,  was  given  for  a  vol- 
ume of  25  pen-and-wash  drawings,  by 
Johannes  Stradanus  for  his  famous  work, 
Venationes  Ferarum,  Avium,  etc.,  1578;  a 
volume  containing  20  drawings,  in  pen- 
cil or  pencil  and  water-colour,  of  fox 
hunting  and  other  subjects,  by  Henry 
Aiken,  £120;  a  set  of  27  drawings  in 
pencil  and  water-colour  of  British  field 
sports,  by  Samuel  Aiken,  £130;  a  series 
of  five  water-colour  drawings  made  by 
Samuel  Howitt  for  Orme's  British  Field 
Sports,  1807,  £125;  and  a  small  panel 
portrait,  in  oils,  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian I,  wearing  the  Jewel  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  by  Bernard  Strigel,  £110.  To  the 
time  of  writing,  the  gross  total  for  this 
collection  stands  at  £14,468,  and  there 
are  other  sales  to  come. 


respectively;  The  Denunciation  of Adam  and  Eve,  and  The 
Creation  of  Eve,  by  G.  F.  Watts,  realized  together  £483 ; 
Contemplation,  by  Alfred  Stevens,  £220  10s.;  Paolo  and 
Francesca,  by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  1862,  £420;  and  Sir  W.  Q_. 
Orchardson's  portrait  of  Lady  Orchardson,  £252.  The 
collection  totalled  £24,718  1  is. 

THE  SCHWERDT  PRINTS  AND  DRAWINGS 

A THREE-DAY  sale  of  the  second  portion  of  the 
late  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  R.  Schwerdt's  well-known  col- 
lection of  sporting  works  was  concluded  at  Sotheby's, 
on  June  21st,  for  a  total  of  £6,123.  This  part  dealt  en- 
tirely with  the  sporting  prints  and  included  a  fine  set  of 
the  first  issue  of  the  celebrated  Night-Riders  of  Mac  ton: 
The  First  Steeplechase  on  Record,  by  J.  Harris,  after  H. 
Aiken,  which  changed  hands  at  £360;  a  set  of  the 
Quorn  Hunt,  by  F.  C.  Lewis,  after  H.  Aiken,  £143;  a  set 
of  six  shooting  subjects,  by  J.  Pollard,  published  by  R. 
Pollard  in  181 2-13,  £200;  a  set  of  four,  by  R.  G.  Reeve, 
after  H.  Aiken,  £205 ;  a  third  state  of  The  Falconer,  Mr. 
Samuel  Northcote  of  Plymouth,  by  S.  W.  Reynolds,  after 
J.  Northcote;  a  set  of  four  subjects  connected  with  the 
Unicorn,  by  Jean  Duvet,  £  1 70 ;  a  series  of  four  shooting 
subjects,  by  G.  Hunt,  after  H.  Aiken,  £165;  Fox  Hunt- 
ing, a  set  of  four,  by  T.  Sutherland,  after  H.  Aiken, 
181 3,  and  a  set,  made  in  181 8,  each  £130;  Coursing, 
1 82 1,  by  C.  Turner,  after  R.  Jones,  £190;  Hawking 
(Mr.  Fleming  of  Barochan),  by  C.  Turner,  after  J.  Howe, 
£110;  and  Shooting,  verses  1  to  4,  1 8 1 9,  by  D.  Wolsten- 
holme,  junior,  after  D.  Wolstenholme,  £160. 

The  third  part  of  this  collection,  consisting  of  draw- 
ings and  one  or  two  paintings,  was  sold  on  June  27th, 


OTHER  PICTURE  SALES 

AT  Christie's,  on  June  16th,  a  'conversation  piece' 
A  by  Marcellus  Laroon,  the  Younger,  a  friend  and 
imitator  of  Hogarth,  received  a  final  offer  of  £273. 
The  composition  shows  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  Lady  Pembroke, 
Lord  and  Lady  Walpole,  and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  a 
musical  party.  It  was  etched  by  George  Cruikshank  in 
181 9,  when  the  picture  was  attributed  to  Hogarth. 
Other  pictures  in  the  Christie  catalogue  included 
a  Pietd,  attributed  to  Metsys,  which  sold  for  £1 78  10s.; 
and  A  Cook-Maid  preparing  a  meal,  ascribed  to  Maes, 
£210  10s.  On  June  23rd,  a  small  Gainsborough  canvas 
showing  two  peasants  on  a  road  by  a  pool,  realized 
£267  15s.;  a  small  Guardi  composition  of  a  ruined 
archway,  with  figures  on  a  road,  £283  10s. ;  and  a  Birket 
Foster  water-colour  drawing  of  two  boys  in  a  punt,  with 
a  girl  seated  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  £152  5s. 

The  more  notable  lots  in  Sotheby's  sale,  on  June 
1 4th,  included  a  portrait  group  of  the  Browne  Family  of 
Frampton,  Dorset,  painted  by  John  Downman  probably 
about  1778,  which  fell  to  a  bid  of  £750;  A  Hawking 
Party  Setting  Out,  by  Jan  van  der  Straet,  £240;  Flowers 
and  Fruit,  by  J.  van  Os,  £175;  Roman  Ruins,  with  figures, 
and  The  Arch  of  Titus,  with  figures,  by  G.  P.  Pannini, 
£175  and  £135  respectively;  and  a  black-and-white 
chalk  drawing  of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  by 
Gainsborough,  £95.  On  June  28th,  £430  was  given  for 
a  Van  Goyen  panel  of  a  river  scene,  with  a  church 
tower  in  the  distance;  one  The  Duet,  attributed  to 
Mieris,  £115;  and  St.  Louis  of  France,  ascribed  to  El 
Greco,  £260.  The  trend  of  the  market  in  pictures 
shows  a  decided  upward  tendency. 
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IN   THE  AUCTION  ROOMS 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  top  price  at  Christie's,  on  June  22nd,  £1,207 
1  os.,  was  given  for  a  set  of  four  Beauvais  tapestries, 
known  as  the  Italian  Grotesques,  woven  by  Philippe 
Behagel  after  designs  by  Jean  Baptiste  Berain,  circa 
1700;  a  Louis  XIV  Gobelins  four-leaf  screen,  each 
panel  finely  woven  in  the  centre  with  the  monogram  of 
Marie  Leczinska,  fetched  £304  10s.;  a  seventeenth- 
century  German  (Augsburg  or  Nurnberg)  table-clock, 
formed  as  a  hexagonal  column,  with  numerous  dials,  a 
rotary  calendar  at  the  base  and  surmounted  by  a 
globe,  £157  ios.;  and  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  secre- 
taire, with  a  cabinet  at  the  back  fitted  with  three  tam- 
bour panelled  slides  enclosing  twelve  small  drawers, 
£126.  On  June  15th,  a  carved  wood  model  of  a  mast- 
less  man-o'-war  with  single  deck  in  the  early  eighteenth- 
century  style,  41  inches  long,  realized  £199  ios.  On 
June  20th  a  collection  of  clocks  and  watches  (mostly 
Continental),  ranging  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century,  brought  a  total  of  £2,352.  In  a 
sale  of  Chinese  porcelain,  in  the  same  rooms  on  June 
27th,  a  K'ang  Hsi  famille  verte  wine  ewer,  modelled  as 
a  Buddhistic  lion  rampant  and  supporting  a  vase, 
fetched  £102  18s.;  a  pair  of  K'ang  Hsi  beaker  vases, 
£204  15s.;  and  a  T'ang  Dynasty  gold  dish,  the  centre 
engraved  with  two  phoenixes  with  wings  displayed, 
exhibited  at  the  Chinese  Art  Exhibition,  Burlington 
House,  1935-6  (No.  768),  £189.  On  June  29th,  £231 
was  given  for  a  pair  of  Yung  Ch'eng  or  early  Ch'ien 
Lung  famille  rose  jars  and  covers,  enamelled  with 
rosette  flowers  and  flowering  plants  enclosed  in  fan  and 
pomegranate  panels;  a  suite  (ten  pieces)  of  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  furniture,  supported  on  moulded 
square  legs,  sold  for  £304  ios.;  a  Chippendale  arm- 
chair, with  waved  top  rail  and  pierced 
splat  to  the  back  carved  with  wave  orna- 
ment, resting  on  carved  cabriole  legs  ter- 
minating in  claw-and-ball  feet,  £105;  a 
George  I  walnut  settee  with  scroll  up- 
rights and  plain-shaped  splats  to  the 
back,  supported  on  cabriole  legs  finish- 
ing in  claw-and-ball  feet,  and  the  seat 
covered  with  gros-point  needlework,  £110 
5s. ;  and  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  ormolu  and 
striated  agate  vases  on  veined  green  mar- 
ble pedestals,  £102  1 8s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  June  16th,  a  saucer 
dish,  finely  drawn  and  painted  with  Im- 
perial scaly  dragons  among  lotus  scrolls, 
bearing  the  six-character  mark  of  Ch'eng 
Hiia  (1465- 1 487),  fell  to  a  bid  of  £105; 
while  on  June  28th,  Robinson,  Fisher 
and  Harding  received  £105  for  a  pair  of 
Sheraton  mahogany  side-tables,  on 
square  tapered  legs. 


SILVFR 

IN  a  sale  at  Christie's  on  June  7th,  a  plain  cylindrical 
dredger,  on  circular  moulded  foot,  with  pierced 
domed  cover  and  scroll  handle,  by  John  Gibbons,  1722 
(2  oz.  5  dwt.),  realized  320s.  per  oz.;  a  small  wine-cup, 
on  spreading  circular  foot,  the  bowl  punched  with 
bunches  of  grapes,  1665,  maker's  mark  T.A.  star  below 
(1  oz.  17  dwt.),  240s. ;  a  plain  circular  sugar-bowl  and 
cover,  by  Edward  Comock,  1 730  (9  oz.  1 1  dwt.),  140s. ;  a 
pair  of  plain  circular  trencher  salt-cellars,  engraved 
with  a  crest,  by  William  Fleming,  1708  (4  oz.  1  dwt.), 
165s.;  twelve  rat-tailed  dessert  spoons,  the  tops  en- 
graved with  a  crest,  by  Samuel  Smith,  17 18  (13  oz. 
1  dwt.),  130s. ;  and  a  beaker,  on  moulded  circular  base, 
1662,  maker's  mark  P.L.  a  cinquefoil  below  (4  oz.  7  dwt.), 
1 40s.  On  June  28th,  a  gross  total  of  £1,087  was  made 
for  a  collection  of  early  English  spoons — the  highest  bid 
being  the  £100  offered  for  a  set  of  seven  Apostle  spoons, 
six  1622,  one  1623,  maker's  mark  D  enclosing  C. ;  while 
at  £52,  the  hammer  fell  on  a  spoon  surmounted  with 
the  figure  of  St.  Philip,  with  pierced  rayed  nimbus, 
1 53 1 ,  maker's  mark  a  fringed  letter  S.ln  the  same  rooms 
on  July  5th,  a  silver-gilt  cup,  on  spreading  circular  foot, 
1 59 1,  maker's  mark  T.F.  pellet  below  (8  oz.  15  dwt.), 
was  knocked  down  at  270s.  per  oz. 

The  chief  piece  in  the  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  June  29th, 
was  a  sixteenth-century  gold  pendant,  engraved  with 
the  arms  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  set  within  a  crystal 
in  colours,  which  brought  £440.  It  was  purchased  by 
the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund.  The  pendant  is  oval 
(2  in.  X  1  in.),  and  in  the  centre  is  the  shield  of 
Scotland  surrounded  by  the  collar  of  the  Thistle  with 


THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT,  SET  IN  A  MOUNTAIN  AND  RIVER  SCENE  :  PAINTED 
BY  BRUEGHEL  THE  ELDER  :  IN  MRS.  F.  HOLBROOKE'S  COLLECTION   :  CHRISTIE'S 
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THE  MAX  FROM  ARAN  :  PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  ORPEN 
BY  HIMSELF  :  MRS.  E.  ST.  GEORGE  COLLECTION  :  SOTHEBY'S 


the  badge,  supported  by  two  unicorns.  The  crest  is  the 
lion  sejant  affronte  crowned  and  holding  a  sword  in  the 
dexter  paw,  and  in  the  sinister  a  sceptre.  Above  is  the 
legend  'in  defens'  over  the  cipher  M.R.:  while  on  the 
dexter  side  of  the  shield  is  a  banner  with  the  arms  of 
Scotland.  A  gold  signet  ring,  formerly  belonging  to 
Mary  Stuart,  and  with  similar  arms  to  this  pendant,  is 
in  the  British  Museum. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

SOTHEBY'S  sale  on  June  13th  included  a  letter 
from  Benjamin  Franklin  to  David  Hartley,  with 
whom  he  drew  up  and  signed  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1 783,  which 
cost  an  American  bookseller  £200.  The  letter  is  dated 
'Passy,  31  March,  1784,'  and  refers  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  A  long  letter  from  George  Washington, 
'Philadelphia,  March  10,  1757,'  to  an  unnamed  cor- 
respondent, about  the  Virginia  Regiment,  'the  first  in 
arms  of  any  Troops  upon  the  Continent,  in  ye  prest. 
War,'  found  a  buyer  at  £175;  a  letter  from  Byron  to 
Coleridge  (October  18th,  1815),  brought  £85.  On 
June  28th  and  29th,  the  same  auctioneers  sold  a 


further  selection  from  the  library  of  the  late  Sir  R. 
Leicester  Harmsworth  for  a  total  of  £3,107.  A  volume 
containing  a  collection  of  maps  on  thirty-three  sheets, 
I562-I579>  fetched  £500. 

At  Hodgson's  on  July  6th,  a  copy  of  the  Kelmscott 
Press  Chaucer,  1896,  bound  in  white  pigskin,  by  the 
Dove*s  Bindery,  made  £140;  another,  in  original 
boards,  inscribed  'To  May  (Morris)  with  William 
Morris*  best  love,  June  12,  1896,'  £125;  a  presentation 
copy  of  Morris's  Poems  by  the  Way,  1 891 ,  printed  on 
vellum  at  the  same  press,  £140;  and  a  copy  of  the  Kil- 
marnock edition  of  Burns's  Poems,  1 786,  £300. 

THE  W.  R.  HEARST  COLLECTIONS 

THE  sale  of  a  further  portion  of  old  English  and 
other  silver,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  attracted  a  large  company  to 
Sotheby's  on  June  22nd.  The  75  lots  catalogued,  each 
sold  'all  at,'  brought  a  'knocked  down'  total  of  £8,236 
1  os.  Among  the  more  notable  pieces  was  a  very  fine 
pair  of  wine  coolers,  in  the  manner  of  Daniel  Marot, 
each  engraved  with  a  crest,  by  Lewis  Mettayer,  1714 
(229  oz.  todwt.),  which  received  a  final  bid  of  £880;  a 
silver-gilt  porringer  and  cover,  engraved  w  ith  the  arms 
of  Captain  Richard  Corbet,  of  Morton  Corbet,  and  his 
wife  Judith,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bridgeman,  1672, 
maker's  mark  T.I.  two  escallops  between  (51  oz.),  £820; 
a  fine  tazza  of  exceptional  size,  engraved  with  the  arms 
of  Sir  William  Turner,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1 669, 
maker's  mark  T.M.  over  a  crown,  1668  (56  oz.  10  dwt.), 
£460:  a  two-handled  cup  and  cover,  with  the  arms  of 
Lord  Castle  Durrow  and  his  w  ife  Elizabeth  Tatton,  by 
David  Willaume,  1705  (61  oz.),  £295;  a  tall  parcel-gilt 
beaker,  1589,  maker's  mark  M.  line  across  (9  oz.  11  dwt.), 
£430;  a  basket,  of  circular  form  with  spread  rim, 
pierced,  repousse  and  chased  with  a  design  of  flowers, 
fruit,  shells  and  foliage,  1656,  maker's  mark  A.M.  in 
monogram  probably  A.  Moore  ( 18  oz.  10  dwt.  ,  £480: 
a  chocolate  pot  w  ith  lamp-stand,  of  hexagonal  tapered 
form,  by  Thomas  Bolton,  Dublin,  1708  (all  in  59  oz.), 
£420:  a  wine  cup,  with  simple  inverted  bell-shaped 
bowl  and  inverted  baluster  stem,  1626,  maker's  mark 
C.C.  a  tree  between  (8  oz.  3  dwt. j,  £270:  a  tiger-ware  jug, 
w  ith  silver-gilt  mounts,  the  thumb-piece  chased  with  a 
satyr  mask,  1580,  maker's  mark  possibly  a  spur,  £215: 
and  another  with  similar  mounts,  the  thumb-piece 
chased  with  a  winged  figure,  1594,  maker's  mark 
C.B.  in  monogram,  £160. 

The  various  antiquities  collected  by  Mr.  Hearst 
came  under  the  same  auctioneers"  hammer  on  July 
1  ith  and  1 2th.  and  a  gross  total  of £7. 1 90  was  recorded. 
An  array  of  ten  Irish  Celtic  gold  treasures,  found  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  received  a  final  offer  of  £680: 
and  part  of  an  NYIII  Dynasty  Egyptian  stele  £410. 
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■  of  Six  Antique  Mahogany  Hepplewhite  Single 
lairs,  with  unusually  good  original  patina. 


An  attractive  Antique  Circular  Mahogany  Breakfast 
Table,  measuring  40  ins.  diameter.    Extremely  fine 
colour  and  perfect  original  condition. 


One  of  a  Set  of  Ten  Antique  Inlaid  Mahogan) 
Chairs,  comprising  Eight  Single  and  Two  Arms 
(From  Banff  Castle.) 


An  interesting  Antique  Mahogany  Side  Table  of  Wm.  Kent  period. 
It  measures  7  ft.  2  ins.  long    and  2  ft.  II  ins.  wide,  and  originally 
came  from  Eglington  Palace. 


A  small  Antique  Regency  Cabinet  in  finely  figured  RosewC" 
The  concave  front  is  rather  unusual.    Length,  32  ins. 
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LA  PRINCESSE  SOPHIE,  DAUGHTER  OF  LOUIS  XV  :  FROM  THE 
PAINTING  BY  JEAN-MARC  NATTIER  IN  THE  MUSEE  DE  VERSAILLES 


THE  AUTHENTIC   LIKENESS  OF 

MICHELANGELO 

By    CHARLES    RICHARD  CAMMELL 


IN  his  Life  of  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti,  re- 
ferring to  Leone  Leoni's  medal,  Giorgio 
Vasari  makes  the  following  statement:  'Of 
Michelagnolo  there  are  no  other  portraits  but 
two  in  painting,  one  by  the  hand  of  Bugiar- 
dino,  and  the  other  by  Iacopo  del  Conte,  and 
one  in  bronze  in  full-relief,  made  by  Daniello 
Ricciarelli,  and  this  one  by  the  Chevalier 
Lioni :  from  these  were  made  so  many  copies 
which  I  have  seen  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and 
a  good  number  abroad.'* 

Vasari  was  Michelangelo's  friend ; 
he  makes  a  deliberate  statement  con- 
cerning his  portraits;  moreover,  he 
makes  no  mention  of  any  of  the  four 
'second-hand'  portraits  of  Buonar- 
roti which  he  himself  executed  (those 
in  frescoes  in  the  Cancellaria,  Rome, 
and  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence, 
the  frontispiece  of  his  Raccolta  di  Di- 
segni,  and  the  wood-engraving  which 
illustrates  the  second  edition  of  his 
Vite,  1568),  nor  of  the  bust  by  G. 
B.  Lorenzi  on  Michelangelo's  tomb, 
which  was  made  under  his  direction. 
Vasari  was  in  fact  almost  'perfectly 
informed.'  Only  one  indubitably 
original  portrait  of  Michelangelo 
(Francisco  de  Hollanda's)  was  un- 
known to  him;  together  with  two 
other  possibly  first-hand  effigies:  the 
lost  original  of  Bonasone's  profile 
engravings  and  the  Ricciarelli  sketch 
at  Haarlem. 

Michelangelo's  iconography  would 
thus  appear  to  be  the  simplest.  It  has, 
on  the  contrary,  proved  itself  to  be 

*  This  translation  follows  the  punctuation  of 
Vasari,  which  gives  the  sense  that  the  copies 
were  made  from  the  four  portraits  named,  with- 
out specifying  from  which;  whereas  in  certain 
translations,  notably  Mrs.  Jonathan  Foster's, 
1850-52  and  1900-1,  the  last  sentence  implies 
that  all  the  copies  were  made  after  Leoni's  medal. 


almost  infinitely  complicated.  For  among  the 
prodigious  number  of  portraits  extant  of  this 
illustrious  man,  no  one  knew  which  were  the 
three  enumerated  by  Vasari  (the  fourth, 
Leoni's  medal  was  always  well  known  and 
never  in  question).  Everyone  who  possessed 
a  picture  of  Michelangelo  saw  in  it  the  'Bugi- 
ardino'  or  the  'Iacopo  del  Conte';  every  bust 
was  believed  to  be  the  authentic  'Ricciarelli.' 
As  Dr.  Garnault  puts  it,  concerning  the  paint- 


No.  I. — PORTRAIT  OF  MICHELANGELO  (IN  HIS  FORTY-SECOND  YEAR?)  :  BY 
GIULIANO   BUGIARDINI   (1516-17?)  :  IN  THE  CASA  BUONARROTI,  FLORENCE 
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No.  II. — MINIATURE  BY  FRANCISCO  DE  HOLLAND.*,  1538-42 
MICHELANGELO  (AGED  SIXTY-THREE  TO  SIXTY-SEVEN) 
FROM  AN  ALBUM   IN  THE   MUSEUM  OF  THE  ESCORIAL 


ings:  'L'Histoire  des  portraits  Iacopo 
del  Conte-Bugiardini  est  un  vaude- 
ville . . .  on  ne  sait  vraiment  plus  ou  Ton 
en  est!' 

'Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  dis- 
agree?' Eminent  scholars — Milanesi, 
Miinz,  Plon,  Thode,  Robinson,  Fort- 
num,  etc.,  and  very  specially  Ernst 
Steinmann,  have  wrestled  with  the 
problems  without  solution.  Stein- 
mann's  achievement  is  invaluable*; 
he  amassed  the  data,  but  he  remained 
baffled.  It  was  Carl  Justi  who  estab- 
lished the  Bugiardini  problemf ;  Dr. 
Paul  Garnault,  who  solved  the  Iacopo 
del  Conte  mystery  and  that  of  the 
Ricciarelli  bust  (or  busts). J 

Born  in  the  same  year,  1475,  Giu- 
liano  Bugiardini  and  Michelangelo 
studied  as  boys  together  in  the  garden 
of  the  Medici;  together  they  were  pu- 
pils of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo.  Giuli- 
ano's  portrait  of  Michelangelo  (No.  i) 
is  the  earliest. §  An  inscription  upon  it 

*  Die  Portraitsdarstellungen  des  Michelangelo.  Leipzig, 
«9'3- 

t  Michelangelo:  Neue  Beitrage,  etc.  Berlin,  1909. 
%  Les  Portraits  de  Michelange.  Paris,  191 3. 
§  We  may  reject  absolutely  the  engraving  (British 
Museum)  of  Michelangelo,  aet.  suae  23,  seated  by 
a  window;  as  we  reject  the  engraving  of  him  at 
work,  aged  50. 


gives  his  age  as  in  his  forty-second  year,  which 
would  date  the  portrait  1 5 1 6- 1 7 ;  but  Dr.  Garnault 
places  it  later,  1520-25.  Michelangelo  wears  the 
type  of  turban  still  worn  by  the  marble  workers 
at  Carrara,  to  protect  their  hair  from  the  dust  of 
the  marble.  Vasari  asserts  that  it  was  painted  at 
the  desire  of  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  and  tells  an 
amusing  story  of  its  painting.*  But  Bugiardini's 
error  in  placing  one  of  the  eyes  'in  the  temple'  has 
certainly  been  .corrected.  Most  of  Giuliano's  pic- 
tures are  on  panels,  which  has  raised  the  only 
reasonable  doubt  concerning  this  portrait  on  can- 
vas:  is  it  the  true  original  or  an  early  copy?  It 

*  In  his  Life  of  Bugiardini. 


No.  III.— THE  PORTRAIT  OF  MICHELANGELO  (IN  HIS  SEVENTIETH  YEAR) 
PAINTED   BY    IACOPO  DEL  CONTE,  1544-45  :  IN  THE   CFFIZ  I,  FLORENCE 
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has  been  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti  in  Florence  since 
its  foundation  by  Michelangelo's  grand-nephew, 
the  poet  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  the  Younger.  It 
figures  expressly  as  the  portrait  by  Bugiardini  in 
the  Descrizione  della  Galleria  written  by  the  founder, 
but  not  published  till  1876.  From  this  portrait  by 
Bugiardini  is  derived  that  in  the  Louvre,  formerly  in 
the  Galerie  d'Orleans  at  the  Palais  Royal,  where  it 
was  erroneously  ascribed  to  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 

The  next  portrait  of  Michelangelo  was  unknown 
to  Vasari:  the  water-colour  miniature  (No.  ii) 
painted  1538-42,  when  Buonarroti  was  aged  sixty- 
three  to  sixty-seven,  by  Francisco  de  Hollanda  (b. 
1515-18;^.  1584).  It  was  preserved  at  the  Escorial, 
in  an  album  of  Francisco's,  and  was  first  published 
in  1863,  in  Spain.*  The  son  of  a  miniaturist  mi- 
grated to  Portugal  from  the  Low  Countries,  Fran- 
cisco was  drawing  master  to  the  sons  of  the  Portu- 
guese monarch,  John  III.  In  1538  he  went  to 

*  In  El  Arte  in  Espana,  vol.  II. 


No.  IV.— PORTRAIT  OF  MICHELANGELO,  BY  MARCELLO  VENUSTI,  CIRCA  1545 
CAPITOL  MUSEUM,  ROME  :  AFTER  THE  PORTRAIT  BY  IACOPO  DEL  CONTE 


No.V. — MICHELANGELO,  ENGRAVED  BYG1 ULIOBONASONE 
DATED  1546  ;  AET.  SUAE  LXXII  :  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

Rome.  His  friendship  with  Michelan- 
gelo and  VittoriaColonna  is  intimately 
chronicled  in  the  dialogues  which  he 
wrote  to  perpetuate  their  conversations. 
These  were  not  published  till  1896.* 

In  1544-45  Michelangelo  was 
painted  by  Iacopo  del  Conte  (No.  iii). 
In  his  seventieth  year,  worn  by  pro- 
digious labours,  ravaged  by  recent  ill- 
ness, tormented  by  the  Daemon  of 
genius,  Buonarroti  lives  in  this  painting 
as  he  indubitably  appeared  to  his  con- 
temporaries. This  is  the  effigy  mentioned 
by  Condivi  at  the  close  of  his  pen-por- 
trait of  Michelangelo,  f  It  was  painted 
expressly  for  the  Strozzi  family.  Iacopo 
del  Conte  (1510-1598),  a  scholar  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  was  the  most  fash- 
ionable portrait  painter  in  Rome.  No 
other  artist  portraved  so  many  distin- 
guished personages;  from  Paul  III  to 
Clement  VIII,  he  painted  every  Pope. 

*  At  Oporto,  in  the  Renasfenca  Portugueza,  No.  VII; 
translated  into  English  by  Charles  Holroyd  and 
A.J.  Clift:  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  1903. 
I  Vita  di  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti,  1553. 
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No.  VI. — THE  BRONZE  BUST  OF  MICHELANGELO  BY  DANIELLO 
RICCIARELLI  DA  VOLTERRA  :  IN  THE  MUSEO  CIVTCO,  RIMINI 


His  portrait  of  Michelangelo  remained  in  the 
Strozzi  palace  till  1 77 1 ,  when  the  Duke  Strozzi 
presented  it  to  the  Galleria  of  Florence.  It  is 
still  there,  among  the  portraits  of  artists  in  the 
Uffizi.  At  one  time  depreciated,  at  another  at- 
tributed to  Michelangelo's  own  hand,  its  iden- 
tity was  at  last  established  by  Dr.  Garnault.* 
Iacopo's  portrait  is  the  original  of  a  host 
of  pictures  and  engravings,  the  majority  of 
which  are  inspired  by  a  single  derivative,  that 
attributed  to  Marcello  Venusti  (151 5—1 579) , 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  Rome  (No.  iv). 
The  artist  has  deliberately  represented  Mi- 
chelangelo as  younger,  less  worn,  than  in 
Iacopo's  original.  Marcello  was  a  pupil  of 
Perino  del  Vaga  and  later  an  assistant  of 
Michelangelo,  whose  Last  Judgment  he  copied 
on  a  small  scale  for  the  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Farnese.  Into  this  picture,  which  is  at  Naples, 

*  Steinmann  saw  the  'Michelangelo'  of  Iacopo  in  a  head  in 
that  artist's  fresco  in  S.  Giovanni  Decollate,  Rome.  With 
Thode  and  Garnault,  I  do  not  recognize  that  head  as 
Michelangelo's. 


he  inserted  another  portrait  of  Michelangelo 
of  the  same  type:  from  it  Vasari,  in  1546, 
copied  his  head  of  Michelangelo  in  the  Can- 
cellaria  fresco.  The  Capitol  portrait  must 
therefore  have  been  painted  shortly  after 
Iacopo  made  his  original  in  1544-45. 

Giulio  Bonasone,  disciple  of  Marcantonio 
Raimondi,  engraved  three  portraits  of  Michel- 
angelo in  profile:  one  is  dated  1745  {act. 
suae  LXX.I) ;  two  are  dated  1546  (aet.  suae 
LXXII);one  of  which  we  reproduce  (No.  v).* 
All  three  are  essentially  the  same  portrait,  f 
Vasari  must  certainly  have  known  them,  but 
does  not  mention  them  among  the  authentic 
portraits.  Garnault  would  derive  them  from 
Iacopo  del  Conte's  portrait.  Nevertheless, 
there  may  well  have  existed  a  profile  sketch 
which  served  Bonasone  as  original.  Later  he 
engraved  three  more  plates  of  Michelangelo, 
three-quarter-face  in  a  large  hat,  dated  1549 
(aet.  suae  LXXIV),  1550  (LXXV)  and  1556 
(LXXXI) ;  these  clearly  are  inspired  by 
Iacopo's  picture.  The  paintings  (with  hat) 
formerly  in  the  Stufa  Palace  and  in  Vienna 
are  derived  from  these  prints. 

Michelangelo  died  on  February  1 8th,  1564. 
It  is  possible  that  Ricciarelli  (Daniello  da 
Volterra)  made  a  death-mask,  and  that  it  was 
from  this  that  he  took  the  wax  moulds  from 
which,  not  one,  but  three  busts  of  Michel- 
angelo were  cast  in  bronze.  Two  years  after 
Michelangelo's  death  the  busts  had  been  cast, 
but  not  chiselled.  Ricciarelli  did  not  live  to 
see  that  work  executed;  he  died  on  April  4th, 
1566.  On  the  1 8th  his  disciple  Michele  degli 
Alberti  wrote  to  Michelangelo's  nephew, 
Lionardo  Buonarroti,  for  whom  two  of  the 
busts  had  been  made,  telling  him  that  they 
were  making  ready  to  chisel  them.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  1566,  Lionardo  received 
them.  The  third  bust  was  prepared  by  an- 
other of  Ricciarelli's  scholars;,  Diomede  Leoni, 
and  reserved  for  himself. 

Lionardo  gave  one  bust  to  Michelangelo's 
faithful  servant  Antonio  del  Francese,  who  in 
turn  presented  it  to  Guidobaldo  II  della  Ro- 
vere,  Duke  of  Urbino.  It  is  to-day  in  the  Museo 
Civico  at  Rimini  (No.  vi).  It  is  very  slightly 

*  Examples  of  this  print  are  found  facing  both  ways, 
t  The  small  lead  medal  of  the  Maurice  Rosenheim  col- 
lection is  also  of  this  type. 
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chiselled  and  filed,  and  must  there- 
fore retain  much  of  the  character  of 
the  mould.  The  bust  preserved  by 
Diomede  Leoni  is  now  in  the  Bar- 
gello  at  Florence.  It  is  over-chiselled, 
enlarged  with  toga-like  folds,  the 
head  downward  bent  (No.  vii).  The 
Medici  bought  it  from  Diomede's 
heirs  in  1 590  at  Siena :  hence  its  pres- 
ence in  the  Bargello.  The  third  bust, 
Lionardo's  second  example,  was  tak- 
en by  him  to  Florence.  What  has  be- 
come of  it  is  not  known,  but  between 
1568  and  1570  it  served  as  model  for 
the  marble  bust  cut  by  Giovanni 
Battista  Lorenzi,  under  Vasari's  dir- 
ection, to  adorn  the  tomb  of  Michel- 
angelo at  Sta.  Croce  in  Florence 
(No.  viii).  It  was  also  the  model  (c. 
1575)  for  the  bronze  bust  by  Gio- 
vanni Bologna,  now  in  the  Casa 
Buonarroti,  Florence  (No.  ix),  and 
described  as  already  there  in  1620 
by  Lionardo's  son,  M.  Buonarroti, 
Junior.  Inspired  by  Bologna's  bust 


No.  VII.— THE  BRONZE  BUST  OF  MICHELANGELO  BY  DANIELLO 
KICCIARELLI   :   IN  THE  GALLERY  OF  THE  BARGELLO,  FLORENCE 


were  some  of  the  finest  sixteenth-century  heads 
of  Michelangelo:  notably  the  bronze  at  the 
Louvre  (from  the  Piot  collection),  the  bronze  of 
the  Bonnat  collection,  Bayonne,  and  the  head 
at  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  The  pre- 
tended death-mask  at  the  Accademia  S.  Luca, 
Rome,  is  a  derivative  of  this  type. 

'At  this  time  (1561),'  says  Vasari,  'the  Chev- 
alier Lioni  (Leone  Leoni  of  Arezzo,  1509- 1590) 
made  a  very  living  portrait  of  Michelagnolo  in 
a  medal*  (No.  x) ,  and  to  please  him  he  fashioned 
on  the  reverse  a  blind  man  led  by  a  dog,  with 
these  letters  around:  docebo  .  iniqvos  .  vias  . 

TVAS  .  ET  .  IMPII  .  AD  .  TE  .  CONVERTENTVR.  And 

Michelagnolo,  since  it  pleased  him  much,  pre- 
sented him  a  model  in  wax  of  Hercules  crushing 
Antaeus,  by  his  own  hand,  with  certain  of  his 
designs.' 

Michelangelo  was  just  eighty-six.  With  a  letter 
dated  March  14th,  1561,  Leoni  sent  him  four 
casts,  two  in  bronze,  two  in  silver — one  of  which 


No.  VIII. — BUST  BY  G.  B.  LORENZI  (DIRECTED  BY  G.  VASARI) 
ON  THE  TOMB  OF  MICHELANGELO  AT  STA.  CROCE,  FLORENCE 


*  Our  reproduction  is  from  a  bronze  example  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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No.  IX.-  THE  IDEALIZED  BRONZE  BUST  BY  GIOVANNI  BOLOGNA 
AFTER  DANIELLO  RICCIARELLI  :  CASA  BUONARROTI,  FLORENCE 


latter  was  chased  and  completed.*  A  wax 
model,  with  inscription  attached,  Ritratto  di 
Michelangiolo  Buonaroti,  fatto  del  Maturate  da 
Leone  Aretino  suo  Amico,  was  given  by  Dr.  Fort- 
num  to  the  British  Museum,  1893  (No.  xi).f 
It  differs  slightly  from  the  medal:  the  head 
is  finely  executed,  but  the  drapery  suggests 
another  hand  than  Leoni's. 

There  remains  one  other  portrait  of  Michel- 
angelo which  has  the  appearance  of  authen- 
ticity :  this  is  a  drawing  in  the  Teyler  Museum, 
Haarlem  (No.  xii) .  J  It  would  appear  to  be  a 
study  for  Ricciarelli's  head  of  Michelangelo  in 
his  fresco  in  the  church  of  S.  Trinita  dei  Monti, 
Rome.  But  Vasari,  who  describes  this  fresco  in 
his  Life  of  Ricciarelli,  makes  no  mention  of  a 
portrait  there  of  Michelangelo,  and  Dr.  Gar- 
nault  has  declared  that  the  head  was  added 
'towards  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.' Inferior  in  design,  it  may  well  have  been 
copied  at  that  time  from  the  Teyler  drawing. 

In  conclusion  may  be  cited  the  supposed 
discovery  of  a  satiric  self-portrait  on  the  flayed 
skin  of  S.  Bartolomeo  in  Michelangelo's  Last 
Judgment  §:  an  ingenious  assumption  which, 
however,  does  not  enter  the  field  of  veritable 
iconography.  The  resemblance  certainly  warrants  attention. 

To  assist  our  recognition  of  Michelangelo's  authentic  likeness  we  have  two  descriptions  of 
his  appearance  by  men  who  were  his  intimates:  Ascanio  Condivi,  his  pupil,  and  Giorgio 
Vasari,  his  'dear  friend  Messer  Giorgio. '|| 

'Michelagnolo  (says  Condivi)  is  of  a  good  bodily  constitution,  rather  sinuous  and  bony  than  fleshy  and 
fat.  .  .  .  He  has  always  a  good  colour  in  his  face,  and  his  stature  is  thus:  he  is  of  middle  height  in  body,  broad  in 
the  shoulders,  with  the  rest  of  the  body  in  proportion  rather 
slight  than  otherwise.  The  shape  of  that  part  of  his  head  which 
shows  in  front  is  round,  in  such  a  way  that  above  the  ear  it 
makes  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  a  half  circle.  Therefore  the 
temples  project  somewhat  beyond  the  ears  and  the  ears  beyond 
the  cheeks  and  these  last  beyond  the  rest  (of  the  countenance), 
so  that  the  head  in  proportion  to  the  face  must  be  called  large. 
The  forehead  in  this  view  is  square,  the  nose  a  little  flattened, 
not  by  nature,  but  because  when  he  was  a  boy,  one  named 
Torrigiano  di  Torrigiani,  a  bestial  man  and  proud,  with  a  blow 

*  G.  F.  Hill :  Portrait  Medals  of  Italian  Artists  of  the  Renaissance.  London, 
1912.  The  completed  silver  cast  was  in  the  Lanna  Collection  ;  see  E. 
Steinmann:  Portraitsdarstellungen  des  Michelangelo.  Leipzig,  1913.  Plate  50. 

I  C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum:  Archaeol.  Journal,  XXXII,  1875. 
%  'Old  Master  Drawings  at  the  Teyler  Museum,  Haarlem,'  by  N.  S. 
Trivas:  The  Connoisseur,  April  1939,  p.  210. 

§  Francesco  la  Cava:  //  Volto  di  Aiichelangelo  scoperto  net  Giudizio  Finale. 
Bologna,  1925. 

II  Condivi's  description  was  published  in  1553  (July  16th)  during  Michel- 
angelo's lifetime,  in  his  Vita  di  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti;  Vasari's  appeared 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  l  ite  de'pih  eccelenti  pittori  scultori  ed  architettori, 
1568,  in  the  Vita  di  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti. 


No.  X.— MEDAL  OF  MICHELANGELO  (AGED  EIGHTY- 
SIX)  :  MADE  BY  LEONE  LEONT  IN  1561  :  FROM 
A  BRONZE  EXAMPLE  IN"  THE   BRITISH  MUSEUM 
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No.  XI. — COLOURED  WAX  MODEL  FOR 
MEDAL  :  ATTRIBUTED  TO  LEONE 
LEON  I   :  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


of  the  fist  almost  broke  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  so  th.it  he  vv;is  eairied 
home  as  dead.  Hut  this  Torrigiano,  banished  for  this  from  Florence,  had  an 
evil  death.  His  nose,  however,  is  in  proportion  with  the  rest  of  his  face.  The 
lips  are  thin,  but  the  lower  one  somewhat  thicker,  so  that  when  seen  in 
profile  it  projects  a  little  forward.  The  chin  is  in  good  harmony  with  the 
aforementioned  parts.  The  forehead  in  profile  projects  almost  beyond  the 
nose,  which  would  be  little  less  than  straight,  if  it  had  not  a  slight  hump  in 
the  middle.  The  eyelashes  have  few  hairs,  the  eyes  one  can  say  are  rather  small 
than  otherwise,  of  the  colour  of  horn,  but  varied  and  spotted  with  yellow 
and  blue  lights.  The  ears  well  shaped,  the  hair  black  and  the  beard  also,  but 
being  now  in  his  seventy-ninth  year  are  copiously  sprinkled  with  white.  It 
(the  beard)  is  bi-forked,  four  or  five  finger-breadths  long,  not  very  thick, 
about  as  one  sees  it  in  his  effigy'  (Iacopo  del  Conte's  portrait:  No.  iii). 

'The  constitution  of  this  man  (says  Vasari)  was  very  healthy,  because 
it  was  wiry  and  well  endowed  with  nerves.  .  .  .  He  was  of  middle  stature, 
broad  shouldered,  but  well  proportioned  in  all  the  rest  of  his  body.  .  .  .  His 
face  was  round,  his  forehead  square  and  spacious,  with  seven  straight  lines, 
and  the  temples  projected  beyond  the  ears,  and  the  ears  were  rather  large  and  stood  out  beyond  the  cheeks. 
The  head,  in  proportion  to  the  face, 

was  large. The  nose  somewhat  flattened,  ■mw^o^ 
as  was  told  in  the  life  of  Torrigiano, 
who  broke  it  with  a  blow  of  the  fist.  The 
eyes  were  rather  small,  of  the  colour  of 
horn,  spotted  with  yellowish  and  bluish 
lights.  The  eyelashes  with  few  hairs ;  the 
lips  thin,  and  the  lower  one  thicker  and 
projecting  somewhat;  the  chin  well 
formed  in  proportion  to  the  rest.  The 
beard  and  hair  black,  mixed  with  many 
white  hairs,  (the  beard)  not  very  long 
and  bi-forked  and  not  very  thick.' 

The  likeness  of  Michelangelo  is 
an  object  of  reverence  to  every 
mind  alive  to  things  spiritual.  His 
very  name  is  a  'word  of  power' 
even  to  the  uninitiated.  'Who  be- 
lieves not  in  genius  (writes  Romain 
Rolland)  let  him  look  on  Michel- 
angelo!' From  the  small  group  of 
painted  and  modelled  effigies  and 
written  descriptions,  here  assem- 
bled, it  is  possible  to  conjure  some- 
thing of  the  living  presence  of 
this  extraordinary  man.  Statuary, 
painter,  architect  and  poet,  he 
laboured  at  white  heat  through  his 
long,  inscrutable  life.  Yet,  looking 
on  him,  we  see  not  so  much  the 
'Divine  madman'  of  all  the  arts 
as  the  pensive  enquirer  into  the 
Platonic  philosophy  and  the  very 
human  'Michelagnolo'  of  the  an- 
ecdotes preserved  by  his  friends. 


No.  NIL— MICHELANGELO  BUONARROTI  :  A  PORTRAIT  STUDY  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
DANIELLO  RICCIARELLI  DA  VOLTERRA     IN  THE  TEVLER  MUSEUM,  HAARLEM 
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By   FERDINAND  REYNA 


A  DEITY  OF  THE  SECOND  ORDER  :  BUDDHIST  ART  OF  THE 
SEVENTH  CKNTURY  A.D.  :  SHOWING  THE  INDIAN  INFLUENCE 
FOUND   BY  DELEGATION  ARCH.  FRANCA1SE  AT  FONDUKISTAN 


\  BOUT  fifty  years  ago,  M.  Emile  Guimet, 
f-X  a  French  industrialist  who  was  also 
X  A»  a  lover  of  art,  took  a  trip  to  Egypt. 
There,  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaoh,  his  taste  for 
archaeology  showed  itself  clearly.  M.  Guimet 
returned  to  France  with  an  important  collec- 
tion of  antiquities,  which  he  arranged  with 
discrimination  in  the  rooms  of  his  own  house. 

The  step  from  archaeology  to  the  study  of 
comparative  religions  is  quickly  made.  Emile 
Guimet  made  many  other  journeys,  travelling 
to  Chaldea,  India  and  finally  China.  His  col- 
lections grew  to  such  an  extent  that  at  one 
time  the  archaeologist  himself  was  forced  to 
move,  leaving  his  great  house  to  the  mummies 
and  strange  divinities  of  Asia  because  it  was 
filled  by  them. 

From  this  happening  the  Musee  Guimet  was 
born.  To-day  it  is  not  a  suite  of  cold  rooms 
without  life,  but  a  centre  for  archaeological 
research,  enriched  by  an  important  library 
which  edits  a  journal  of  fine  art,  Les  Annales 
du  Musee  Guimet,  a  far  from  amateur  publi- 
cation, and  one  which  offers  hitherto  unpub- 
lished material  to  serious  workers  and  stud- 
ents of  archaeology. 

Redecorated  and  rearranged,  the  Musee 
Guimet  is  to-day  a  sort  of  Parisian  shrine  ded- 
icated to  the  arts  of  India,  China  and  Tibet. 
It  has  just  been  still  further  enriched  by  the 
work  of  the  Delegation  Archeologique  Fran- 
chise en  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Pelliot  and  Loo  Missions.  The  two  latter 
brought  back  much  precious  material;  the 
leaders  of  the  two  expeditions  were,  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  M.  Hackim,  the  Director, 
and  M.  Philippe  Stern,  Assistant-Director,  to 
whom  thanks  are  due  for  the  photographs 
illustrating  their  discoveries. 

The  art  of  the  Khmer  epoch,  between  the 
end  of  the  Ninth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  cov- 
ered, not  only  Cambodia,  but  Siam,  Laos  and 
Cochin-China.  It  is  marked  by  a  profound 
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THE  MAKARA  (A  MYTHOLOGICAL  MARINE  ELEPHANT)  DISGORGING  A 
MAN  AND  WOMAN  :  ACROTERIUM  :  EXAMPLE  OE  CAMBODIAN  SCULPTURE 

and  gentle  mysticism.  In  Asiatic  art  there  is  a  dis- 
tinctive 'smile  of  Angkor';  an  expression  which 
strikes  the  visitor  examining  the  material  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  Museum.  It  will  be  seen,  too, 
how  pre-Angkor  art  was  influenced  by  the  sombre 
and  cruel  work  of  Brahmin  India,  for  example,  in  the 
statue  of  Hari-Hari,  so  full  of  character  and  power. 

On  the  first  floor  the  ancient  sculpture  of  India 
lies  before  us,  with  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  style  of  Am- 
aravati  of  the  Fourth  to  Fifth  Century  a.d.  Intensely 
alive,  they  are  full  of  suppleness  and  grace.  In  the 
scene  representing  the  Buddha  leaving  his  palace  to 
go  on  his  mystical  search,  only  the  horse  is  shown, 
for  at  this  period  representations  of  the  Siddartha 
were  still  forbidden  on  religious  grounds.  A  King 
of  Serpents,  executed  with  magnificent  impetus,  and 
a  dancing  statue  of  Siva  the  many-armed,  lead  us 
to  the  Javanese  room  with  its  elegant  little  bronzes 
and  a  Buddha  from  the  famous  Borobodur  Temple, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  Asia.  Important  also  are 
the  documents  on  view  showing  the  influence  of 


European  and  Asiatic  art  on  that  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Indeed,  Afghanistan,  the  cor- 
ridor between  India,  Persia  and  Central 
Asia,  hangs  between  two  worlds;  she  be- 
came Grecian  territory  after  her  conquest 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  just  at  the  time 
when  Buddhism  began  to  attract  num- 
bers of  disciples.  The  influence  of  Hellen- 
ic art  penetrated  to  China  and  Japan, 
giving  rise  to  Graeco-Buddhist  art,  whilst 
preserving  certain  details  peculiar  to  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Strange  though  it  may  seem, 
there  is  a  curious  resemblance  to  Gothic 
art  in  some  of  the  stucco  figurines,  though 
this  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
historically. 

The  scholar  Paul  Pelliot  has  presented 
to  the  Museum  a  series  of  flags  and  votary 
Buddhist  scrolls  inspired  by  Sassanadic 
art,  and  which  are  really  the  first  exam- 
ples of  Chinese  art.  From  several  points 


FEMALE  TORSO  (MYTHOLOGICAL)  :  VII  CENTURY  A.D. 
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of  view,  the  ritual  accessories  are  very  curious ; 
there  are  Tibetan  musical  instruments  and  an 
impressive  collection  of  jade  of  the  Chou  and 
Han  dynasties.  Japanese  military  art  is  repre- 
sented by  helmets,  masks  and  swords  in  bronze 
and  iron,  wrought  with  extraordinary  finish 
and  delicacy.  An  Egyptian  room  contains  the 
results  of  the  Amelineau  expedition  at  Aby- 
dos,  and  includes  among  other  things  four 
curious  mummies  of  the  early  centuries  of  our 
era.  It  is  said  that  among  them  is  that  of  the 
famous  courtesan  Thais. 

So  much  for  a  short  description  of  the  best- 
known  rooms  in  the  Musee  Guimet  collection. 
But  the  results  of  the  recent  excavations  in 
Afghanistan  and  Indo-China  (i  935-1 938) 
now  shown  for  the  first  time,  deserve  a  rather 
longer  notice. 

The  aim  of  the  expedition  to  Indo-China 
was  to  verify  on  the  spot  certain  theories  of  the 
evolution  of  architectural  motive,  to  photo- 
graph certain  decorative  compositions,  and 
to  carry  out  excavations  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  led  by  M.  Philippe  Stern,  in  collaboration 
with  another  expedition  under  Comtesse 
Coral  de  Remusat,  their  idea  being  to  collect 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  real  anthology  of 
the  arts  of  Indo-China. 

The  expedition  brought  back  several  pieces 
dating  from  the  T'ang  dynasty,  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  in  Asia,  which  in 
its  early  period  fell  directly  under  Hindu  in- 
fluence. Beginning  at  the  dawn  of  our  era,  it 
lasted  on  until  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Fan- 
tastic animals,  monsters  in  violent  and  tor- 
mented forms  were  created  by  the  profound 


and  sensitive  minds  of  the  period,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  plastic  figures  of  the  Makaras,  the 
marine  elephants  of  Asiatic  mythology. 

Khmer  art,  although  it  owed  much  to  both 
Chinese  and  Javanese  influence,  itself  de- 
veloped an  individual  style  as  time  went  on, 
a  style  which  reached  its  summit  in  its  temple 
buildings.  The  original  Khmer  temples  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  single  tower,  then  of  several, 
grouped  on  a  pedestal  base,  which  later  still 
gave  way  to  the  huge  mass  of  buildings  in 
graded  pyramid  form  communicating  with 
one  another  by  concentric  and  cruciform  gal- 
leries. The  climax  of  this  style  is  the  Temple  of 
Angkor- Vat,  built  towards  the  first  half  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century. 

The  two  statues  of  Vishnu  in  the  Museum 
combine  a  god-like  divinity  with  human  emo- 
tion; the  torsos  are  vigorous,  the  expression 
severe,  remote.  Still  another  aspect  of  Khmer 
Buddhist  art  is  shown  in  a  few  statues  of  Sid- 
dartha,  the  eyes  half-closed,  the  lips  scarcely 
parted  in  a  smile.  Very  fine  are  two  decorative 
pediments,  one  showing  an  incident  from  the 
Mahabarata,  in  which  two  malevolent  beings 
argue  with  an  Apsara.  The  other,  found  at 
Prah-Pitou,  is  erotic:  a  woman,  closing  her 
ears,  refuses  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  two 
bearded  men.  Friezes,  small  columns,  statu- 
ettes, decorative  pieces  in  stone  and  bronze, 
complete  this  survey  of  the  art  of  Khmer, 
among  which  must  be  mentioned  a  cobra  en- 
dowed with  superb  vitality  and  possessing  a 
magnificent  patina. 

Fifty  miles  distant  from  Angkor  is  the 
mountain  plateau  of  Koulen,  now  covered 
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once  again  with  jungle.  It  bears  the  same 
name  as  the  famous  founder  of  Jayavarnan, 
the  prince  who  revived  the  glories  of  Khmer. 
On  this  great  plateau  are  six  sacred  towers, 
still  in  good  preservation.  From  their  style  we 
are  enabled  to  place  them  between  the  Eighth 
and  end  of  the  Ninth  Centuries  a.d.  In  five 
weeks  an  excavation  camp,  working  under  the 
leadership  of  MM.  Philippe  Stern  and  Henri 
Marchal,  discovered  seventeen  fragments  of 
towers,  four  statues,  and  numerous  columns 
and  fragments  in  which  foreign  influence  im- 
posed upon  the  original  construction  is 
clearly  visible. 

The  history  of  Afghanistan  itself  is  one  of 
the  most  tortuous  in  history.  Marching  on  her 
roads  came  people  from  the  steppes  of  the 
North,  from  Central  Asia,  caravans  from  the 
far  Chinese  provinces,  conquering  armies, 
merchants  from  the  old  'Silk  route'  which 
joined  Asia  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  wan- 
dering pilgrims  and  holy  men  gathering  merit 
as  they  went  from  one  holy  place  to  another 
across  the  vast  con- 
tinent. Traces  of  de- 
cadent Greek  art,  of 
work  from  Asia  Min- 
or, Persia,  India  and 
Central  Asia  are  all 
to  be  found  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Archaeological  ex- 
peditions and  cara- 
vans have  left  their 
imprint  on  her  roads 
for  over  a  century — 
since  1823 — but  it  was 
not  until  1922  that 
regular  research  was 
undertaken.  This  was 
principally  under  the 
direction  of  M.  J. 
Hackim,  and  the  two 
savants  Barthoux  and 
Carl.  From  Septem- 
ber 1936  until  the  end 
of  1 937,  the  results 
were  particularly 
fruitful;  the  work  is 
still  going  on  in  spite 
of  frequently  danger- 


ous and  difficult  frontier  conditions.  Last  au- 
tumn digging  was  begun  in  the  Chakansur 
district,  in  ancient  Seistan,  1,400  miles  from 
Kabul.  This  country,  now  a  desert,  was  once 
a  centre  of  civilization;  it  was  completely 
annihilated  by  Tamerlane.  Imposing  ruins  of 
Buddhist  monasteries  have  also  been  found 
at  Kunduz  in  ancient  Bactria.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  Nicoea,  the  Begram  of 
to-day,  was  examined,  that  ancient  town 
which  has  been  destroyed  several  times.  Here 
various  objects  were  found;  a  shield  with  a 
Gorgon  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  fish  and 
dolphins  being  of  particular  interest,  and  a 
collection  of  engraved  glass  with  decorations 
in  relief.  The  expedition  established  two  head- 
quarters, one  near  Begram,  the  other  about 
twenty-five  miles  away.  Both  centres  dis- 
covered a  new  shrine,  neither  of  which  was  in 
the  least  like  the  other.  The  one  at  Shotorak 
had  figurines  of  slate  in  Graeco-Buddhist  style 
but  draped  in  the  Graeco-Roman  manner.  In 
the  shrine  at  Fondukistan  there  were  pieces  in 


TWO  'KINGS  OF  SERPENTS'  EMERGING  FROM  A  FOUNTAIN  :  EXAMPLE  OF  BUDDHIST  ART  OF  THE 
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terra-cotta  and  mural  paintings  of  a  late  Bud- 
dhist period,  showing  the  influence  of  both 
India  and  Persia.  One  of  the  frescoes  repre- 
sented a  lunar  god  in  which  totally  different 
styles  sat  strangely  side  by  side.  Of  the  fourth 
century  of  Buddhist  art,  the  central  figure  of 
this  fine  composition  is  an  anthropomorphous 
god  in  the  delicate  colourings  of  Persia;  the 
long  sword  calls  to  mind  Buddhist  art  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  whilst  the  winged  horses  belong  to 
the  Greek  tradition.  Fantastic  beings,  half- 
bird  and  half-man,  recall  Hindu  legend.  This 
work  emphasizes  once  more  the  importance  of 
the  lunar  cult  in  the  Orient,  and  shows  to  what 
an  extent  Buddhist  art  came  under  the  influ- 


MAN  AND  WOMAN  BEHIND  A  BALUSTRADE  :  A  HUNTED  STAG 
IN  LOWER  PART  :  CARVING  SHOWING  SASSANADIC  INFLUENCE 

ence  of  Persia  and  the  Near  East.  One  fact  is  brought 
out  clearly  by  the  work  of  these  expeditions,  and  that 
is  the  penetration  of  Greek  art  into  the  Far  East :  that 
Greek  mind  which  continues  to  influence  us  to-day. 


STATUE  OF  VISHNU,  EXCAVATED  ON  THE  PLATEAU 
OF  KOULEN  :  SEVENTH  OR  EIGHTH  CENTURY  A.D. 


MYTHOLOGICAL  SCULPTURED  STONE  ORNAMENT  :  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  TCHAMPA  ART 
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A  SILVER  PUNCH  BOWL  FOR  THE 
QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

By  E.  ALFRED  JONES 


BY  the  Will  of  Miss  Louisa  Mary  Jane 
Wallis,  of  Bucklebury,  Berks,  who  died 
in  February  last,  a  silver  punch  bowl 
and  stand,  a  red  lacquer  cabinet  and  a  red 
lacquer  grandfather  clock  were  bequeathed 
to  this  College  'as  a  gift  from  founder's  kin.' 
The  donor  claimed  family  relationship  with 
the  founder  of  the  College,  Robert  de  Egles- 
field  (died  1349). 

This  note  is  confined  to  a  description  of  the 
punch  bowl,  a  large  and  plain  vessel  in  the 
style  of  those  of  the  time  of  George  I,  though 
of  later  period.  It  is  inscribed: 
The  Gift  of 
Mr.  Robert  Dale  of 

HULL, 

Owner  of  the  Ship  mary, 
to  John  Wallis,  Esq'. 

1783. 

Engraved  on  the  other  side  is  a  ship,  evi- 
dently intended  to  represent  the  Mary.  The 
diameter  is  12^  in.  and  the  height  6^  in.  It 
was  made  in  1 782-3  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
by  the  well-known  gold- 
smiths, Langlands  & 
Robertson. 

Mr.  James  Cranshaw, 
of  theHull  Public  Library, 
informs  me  that  a  Captain 
R.  Dale,  of  Hull,  was  the 
master  of  twoHull  whalers 
between  1772  and  1775. 
As  captains  were  often 
owners  of  their  vessels,  he 
may  possibly  be  identified 
with  this  ship.  A  ship  Mary 
went  to  Greenland  from 
Hull  with  forty-eight  men 
on  March  28th,  1 784,  re- 
turning on  July  26th  in  the 
same  year.  Her  master  was 
Jeremiah  Hord  and  her 
owner  was  Samuel  Stand- 


to  the  Arctic.  A  picture  belonging  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Hull  depicts  this  whaler  with 
others. 

During  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, 1 775-1 783,  several  Hull  ships  were 
engaged  in  service  by  the  Government  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  ship  Mary  was  one 
of  them. 

An  inquiry  at  the  Hull  Trinity  House  has 
failed  to  elicit  any  information  concerning 
John  Wallis.  One  Captain  Robert  Dale  was, 
however,  made  a  Younger  Brother  of  that 
Corporation  on  November  27th,  1765.  (Ex 
inform.  Mr.  Percy  J.  Walkington,  Warden's 
Clerk.) 

The  stand  mentioned  in  the  Will  is  a  dish 
cross  for  holding  a  vegetable-dish  and  is  not 
of  silver  but  of  Old  Sheffield-plate. 

According  to  the  Will  of  the  same  bene- 
factor, Miss  Louisa  Wallis,  the  following  arti- 
cles were  left  to  University  College,  Oxford — 
a  silver  'whistling  tankard,  a  tallboy  chest  of 
drawers,  and  a  large  oak  blanket  chest'. 


•  1         c,  ,  .  SILVFR  PUNCH  BOWL  MADE  BY  LANGLANDS  *  ROBERTSON,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,  1782-83 

lUge.  One  made  Seven  tripS         BEQUEATHED  TO  THE  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  BY  THE  WILL  OF  MISS  LOUISA  WALLIS 
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FEDERAL  PERIOD— II 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


WHILE,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous 
article,  English  late  Georgian  furni- 
ture styles  were  known  in  the  North 
American  Colonies  before  the  end  of  the  Re- 
volution, in  1 783,  it  was  not  until  about  1 790 
that  the  more  important  pieces  were  being 
made  bv  American  cabinet-makers  from  the 


No.  I. — MAHOGANY  CABINET  DESK  INLAID  WITH  SATINWOOD  :  UPPER  DOORS  OF 
PEDESTALS  ARE  MIRROR  AND  PAINTED  GLASS   :  PROBABLY  FROM  BALTIMORE 


published  drawings  of  Shearer,  Hepplewhite 
and  Sheraton.  There  is  every  indication  that, 
by  that  time,  the  industry  had  developed  very 
considerably,  and  was  exporting  an  appreci- 
able quantity  of  furniture.  In  fact,  so  signi- 
ficant were  these  exports  regarded  that,  in 
December  1 791,  Alexander  Hamilton,  first 
Secretary  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  reviewing  the  progress 
of  manufactures,  said  that  Am- 
erican 'cabinet-wares  are  gener- 
ally made  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  those  of  Europe.  Their  extent 
is  such  as  to  have  admitted  of 
considerable  exportation.  An  ex- 
emption from  duty  of  the  several 
kinds  of  woods  ordinarily  used  in 
these  manufactures  seems  to  be 
all  that  is  requisite  by  way  of  en- 
couragement. It  is  recommended 
by  the  consideration  of  a  similar 
policy  being  pursued  in  other 
countries  and  by  the  expediency 
of  giving  equal  advantages  to  our 
workmen  in  wood.' 

These  'several  kinds  of  woods' 
included  'sattin  or  manillia  wood, 
safico  or  havannah,  king,  rose, 
tulip,  purple,  snake,  panella'  and 
some  others.  A  list  is  given  in 
the  Journeymen  Cabinet  and  Chair 
Makers'  Book  of  Prices  which, 
based  upon  the  London  Book  of 
Prices,  was  widely  circulated  in 
the  United  States.  Xo  example 
of  American-made  furniture  con- 
structed entirely  of  satinwood 
has  come  to  the  writer's  notice, 
though  this  wood  was,  at  times, 
freely  used  for  panelling  doors 
and  drawer  fronts,  as  illustrated 
in  the  curious  'Tower  Bridge- 
like' conception  shown  in  No.  i. 
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This  extravagant  con- 
struction was  probably  made 
by  one  of  the  cabinet-mak- 
ers in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
where  some  particularly 
elaborate  inlaid  work  was 
produced  at  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  It  con- 
sists of  two  pedestals,  each  7 
feet  9  inches  high,  connected 
by  a  rectangular  case  with 
a  hinged  fall-front,  and  the 


No.  III. — PEDIMENT  OF  WARDROBE  WITH  INLAID  EAGLE  MOTIF,  POPULAR  AFTER  C.  1789 


No.  II.— A  MAHOGANY  INLAID  WARDROBE,  OR  LINEN  PRESS 
FITTED  WITH  A  WRITING  DESK   :  MARYLAND  OR  VIRGINIA 


interior  fitted  with  pigeonholes  and  small  draw- 
ers, the  fronts  of  which  are  panelled  with  satin- 
wood.  The  drawers  in  the  lower  tapering  sec- 
tions of  the  pedestals  are  similarly  panelled, 
while  the  front  of  the  fall  of  the  centre  desk  sec- 
tion is  divided  into  four,  and  the  doors  of  the 
cupboards  into  two  panels  each  formed  of  a 
satinwood  ellipse  inlaid  in  figured  mahogany 
within  a  wide  band  of  satinwood.  The  doors  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  pedestals  are  formed  of  an 
oval  of  mirror  glass  with  beaded  mouldings  en- 
closing an  opaque  glass  plaque,  painted  with  a 
female  dancing  figure  in  white  and  gold  with 
painted  spandrels.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Ameri- 
can craftsman  responsible  for  this  desk  took  the 
design  from  Plate  41  in  Sheraton's  Cabinet  Dic- 
tionary, where  it  is  described  as  the  Sisters'  Cyl- 
inder Bookcase;  in  the  drawing  by  Sheraton, 
however,  it  is  shown  with  a  cylinder  top  to  the 
centre  section,  and  arranged  so  that  two  people 
might  sit  opposite  one  another. 

Another  more  restrained  but  ambitious  ex- 
ample of  the  use  of  inlay  with  figured  woods  by 
the  Southern  school  of  cabinet-makers  is  shown 
in  No.  ii.  This  wardrobe,  or  linen  press,  as  pieces 
of  this  type  are  called  in  the  United  States,  re- 
flects the  influence  of  Hepplewhite's  Guide,  in 
which  designs  for  similar  wardrobes  appear 
among  the  drawings.  It  was  doubtless  made  in 
Maryland,  or  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  like  its  English  prototypes,  comprises 
a  cupboard  fitted  with  sliding  trays  placed  upon 
a  chest-of-drawers  base.  With  this  American 
piece,  however,  there  is  a  departure  from  the 
usual  English  type  in  the  introduction  of  an  ad- 
ditional section  fitted  as  a  writing  desk  and  con- 
cealed by  panels  made  to  imitate  two  small 
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drawers  which  are  hinged  to  fall.  Like  other 
examples  illustrated,  this  wardrobe  demon- 
strates that  some  particularly  finely  figured 
wood  was  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Equally,  too,  it  demonstrates  that  the  crafts- 
men in  the  larger  shops  were  highly  skilled 
in  selecting,  matching  and  laying  veneers. 
The  entire  front  is  veneered  with  figured  ma- 
hogany, the  lozenge-shaped  panels  in  the 
doors,  and  the  two  shaped  panels  in  the  front 
of  the  fall  being  of  darker  mahogany  banded 
with  tulipwood. 


No.  IV.— A  MAHOGANY  INLAID  SECRETARY-BOOKCASE  WITH  ELLIPTICAL  LATTICE 
DOORS    AND    EAGLE   FINIALS   :    IT   IS   POSSIBLY  FROM  SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Oval,  circular  and  other  shaped  panels  of 
a  darker  tone  with  a  specially  selected  figure 
occur  frequently  in  wall  furniture.  Where  the 
oval  and  circular  panels  are  found,  they  are 
frequently  of  whorl  figure  cut  in  one  slice 
transversely  from  a  large  branch  of  a  tree,  as 
distinct  from  the  'matched'  veneer  panels— 
the  latter  being  two  slices  from  the  same  flitch, 
one  of  which  is  reversed.  These  features  ap- 
pear in  the  break-front  secretary-bookcase 
(No.  iv) ;  here,  the  two  cupboard  doors  and  the 
fall-front  of  the  desk  are  each  veneered  with 
an  elliptical  panel  of  whorl  mahogany  framed 
by  lighter,  figured  wood,  the  two 
lower  drawers  of  the  centre  sec- 
tion  being  veneered  with 
'matched'  figure,  the  joint  of 
which  is  visible  in  the  photo- 
graph. Mouldings  for  framing 
panels  seem  to  have  been  rarely 
used  by  the  American  cabinet- 
makers, the  general  practice  be- 
ing to  outline  with  strings  of  satin- 
wood  or  other  light  woods  as 
shown  in  this  secretary-bookcase. 

A  secretary-bookcase  of  similar 
design  to  the  one  described,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  lower 
drawers  which  are  omitted,  and 
withsimilar  elliptical  latticedoors 
was,  and  probably  still  is,  in  the 
possession  ofMr.  W.  R.  Morrison, 
of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
That  example,  which  bears  the 
label  of  Nehemiah  Adams,  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  was  illus- 
trated in  The  Connoisseur;  and 
another  with  variations  in  the 
style  of  the  lattice  bearing  the 
label  of  Edmund  Johnson,  of  Sa- 
lem, was  noted  by  the  writer  in 
Boston  some  years  ago.  All  the 
finials  of  the  piece  by  Nehemiah 
Adams  are  missing,  but  that  by 
Johnson  has  four  vase  finials  and 
one  on  the  centre  acroter  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle;  in  the  example 
illustrated  here  (No.  iv),  it  will 
be  noticed  that  each  of  the  urn- 
shaped  finials  is  surmounted  by 
an  eagle.  The  use  of  the  eagle, 
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which  had  been  adopted  as  the 
national  emblem  of  the  new  re- 
public, was  probably  introduced 
after  Washington's  inauguration 
as  the  first  president  of  the  United 
States,  in  1 789.  But  while,  as  in  the 
instances  mentioned,  it  was  em- 
ployed as  a  finial,  it  occurs  more 
frequently  as  an  inlaid  medallion. 
During  the  time  it  was  popular,  it 
was  used  on  tables,  chests-of- 
drawers,  bureaux,  mirrors  and 
numerous  other  furniture;  the  ex- 
ample illustrated  (No.  iii)  is  the 
pediment  of  a  wardrobe  which, 
like  that  in  No.  ii,  is  fitted  with  a 
writing  desk,  but  with  cupboards 
instead  of  drawers  below. 

This  equipping  of  furniture 
with  conveniences  for  writing  is  a 
noticeable  feature  with  American 
furniture  of  the  Federal  period.  In 
addition  to  secretary-bookcases, 
slope-front  bureaux  and  writing 
tables,  various  wall  furniture  was 
fitted  with  a  compartment  for  use 
as  a  writing  desk.  An  example  of  a 
sideboard  equipped  in  this  man- 
ner is  shown  in  No.  v.  This  is 
slightly  more  than  4  feet  long  with  a  wide  top, 
and  3  feet  6  inches  high;  each  of  the  pedes- 
tals has  a  cupboard  with  a  shallow  drawer 
above.  The  upper  part  of  the  centre  section 
has  a  fall-front,  and  is  equipped 
for  writing,  with  a  deep  drawer 
below.  The  fronts  of  the  small  in- 
terior drawers  and  the  arches  of 
the  pigeon-holes  are  veneered 
with  maple,  which  was  not  infre- 
quently used  in  place  of  satin- 
wood;  and  the  arched  panels  of 
the  pedestal  doors  are  each  ven- 
eered with  one  slice  of  veneer 
from  the  same  flitch.  This  some- 
what unusual  design  for  a  side- 
board might  well  be  a  much- 
modified  adaptation  of  the  desk 
shown  in  No.  i. 

Such  sideboards  as  the  one  just 
described  were  probably  made 
specially  for  a  particular  room, 


Nil  V.  MAHOGANY  slDl-Ho\k'l'  I  III  i  l>  WITH  COMPARTMENT  FOR  WRITING  :  THE 
UPPER  PART  OF  THE  CENTRE   SECTION    HAS   A   FALL-FRONT  :  HT.  3  FT.   6  IN. 


because  most  of  the  sideboards  clearly  show 
the  direct  influence  of  the  English  books  of 
designs;  the  style  popular  during  the  Federal 
period,  as  it  still  is,  having  the  bow  or  other 


No.  VI.— A  MAHOGANY  INLAID  SIDEBOARD  W  ITH  A  SHAPED  TOP  AND  FRONT  :  THE 
HANDLES  ON  THE  DRAW  ER  ARE  ORNAMENTED  WITH  THE  BUST  OF  WASHINGTON 


IO 
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shaped  front  supported  on  six  legs. 
Some  of  the  shapes  of  the  American 
sideboards  are  unusually  ambitious, 
and  such  a  one  as  that  illustrated  (No. 
vi)  would  call  for  no  mean  skill  in 
construction.  The  front  of  the  centre 
section  of  the  top  is  convex,  while 
each  of  the  side  sections  is  concave, 
the  long  drawer  in  the  centre  follow- 
ing the  contour  of  the  convex  section 
of  the  top,  and  the  cupboard  doors 
of  the  two  end  sections  taking  the  in- 
curved shape.  Below  the  centre  draw- 
er there  is  a  recessed  pair  of  convex 
cupboard  doors  with  a  concave  panel 
on  either  side  following  the  curves  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  carcase.  The  en- 
tire front  is  veneered  with  figured  ma- 
hogany (that  on  each  of  the  two  pairs 
of  cupboard  doors  being  'matched'), 
panelled  by  banding  within  two  lines 
of  holly,  with  fan  motifs  of  the  same 
wood  in  the  corners  of  the  doors.  The 
brass  handles  are  ornamented  with  a 
bust  of  Washington  in  relief,  which  was  an- 
other form  in  which  the  patriotic  enthusiasm 
found  expression  in  furniture. 

With  furniture  made  in  New  England,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  maple  (and  sometimes 
birch)  used  in  place  of  satinwood.  Panels  of 
chests-of-drawers  are  veneered  with  figured 
maple  occasionally  combined  with  a  light- 
toned  mahogany.  Mr.  Holloway*  suggests 
that  the  triple  panel  form  on  drawer  fronts 

*  American  Furniture  and  Decoration,  by  E.  S.  Hollow  ay. 


No.  VIII. 
WITH  A 


No.  VI  [.—FALLING  FRONT  (CLOSED)  OF  WRITING  DESK.  OF  COMBI 
AND  BIRD'S-EYE  MAPLE  WOODS  :    IT  WAS  PROBABLY  MADE  IN 


-MAHOGANY  INLAID  TOILET  TABLE  WITH  A  HINGED  TOP  FITTED 
MIRROR  :  MADE  IN  PHILADELPHIA  OR  IN"  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


(the  centre  of  maple  and  one  of  light  mahog- 
any on  either  side)  is  characteristic  of  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire;  and  there  is,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  a 
serpentine-shaped  chest,  which  was  made  at 
Portsmouth,  with  four  long  drawers  each 
panelled  in  the  manner  described.  An  instance 
of  the  combined  use  of  maple  and  mahogany 
is  illustrated  in  the  New  England  desk  (No. 
vii),  the  fall-front  of  which  is  made  of  alternat- 
ing strips  of  bird's-eye  maple  and  mahogany 
with  a  wide  centre  panel  of  fig- 
ured mahogany. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  smaller 
pieces  of  American  furniture  of 
this  period  show  little  departure 
from  the  English  designs.  The 
toilet  table  (No.  viii)  was  obvi- 
ously inspired  by  one  of  the  sev- 
eral published  drawings  of  the 
so-called  Rudd's  table,  which 
Hepplewhite  describes  as  '  the 
most  complete  dressing  table 
made,  possessing  every  conveni- 
ence which  can  be  wanted,  or 
mechanism  and  ingenuity  sup- 
^neav^england     ply.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
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No.  IX.— A  PLAIN'  MAHOGANY  TWO-FLAP  TABLE  OF  THE  TYPE 
KNOWN  AS  THE  PEMBROKE  TABLE  :  USED  FOR  TEA  OR  CARDS 


once  popular  character,  for  whom  it  is  re- 
ported it  was  first  invented.'  Rudd's  table 
was  included  in  the  London  Book  of  Prices, 
though  the  description  differs  from  Hep- 
plewhite's  drawing  of  it.  The  American 
example  shown  here  was  made  in  Phila- 
delphia or  Baltimore,  and  was  formerly  in 
the  Chase  Mansion  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land. The  topis  formed  of  two  hinged  flaps 
supported  by  two  sliding  bars  when  open; 
the  upper  part  of  the  top  is  fitted  with  a 
series  of  small  compartments  and  a  hinged 
mirror,  and  immediately  below  are  a  pull- 
outshelf  and  twoshallowdrawers.  With  few- 
exceptions,  both  the  English  and  American 
tables  of  this  type  have  the  square  tapered 
supports  of  the  Hepplewhite- Sheraton 
style,  but  the  present  one  shows  a  distinct 
Chippendale  leaning  in  the  square  cham- 
fered legs  and  pierced  brackets  at  thejoints 
of  the  legs  to  the  body. 

There  is  a  similar  distinct  English  influ- 
ence in  the  tables  that  were  used  for  card 
playing,  for  the  tea-tray  and  a  variety  of 
other  purposes.  One  that  was  especially 
favoured  was  the  type  with  two  flaps 
known  as  the  Pembroke  table  (No.  ix), 
which  was  doubtless  preferred  as  a  tea- 
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table  to  the  less  stable  tripod.  The  Pembroke 
tables  seem  to  have  been  made  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  Philadelphia  shops,  though 
many  were  made  in  other  centres.  The  American 
tables  of  this  type  vary  little. 

Accessories,  such  as  knife-boxes,  tea-caddies, 
dressing  mirrors  and  the  like,  are  equally  indi- 
cative of  the  English  designs.  The  small  dress- 
ing mirrors  which  were  used  on  a  table  or 
on  a  low  chest  of  drawers  were  probably 
produced  in  fairly  large  numbers,  the  two 
more  popular  styles  being  the  shield-shaped 
glass  and  serpentine  base  fitted  with  small 
drawers  (No.  x),  and  a  similar  base  with  an 
oval  mirror  placed  horizontally  or  vertically 
between  the  supports. 


No.  X. — SHIELD-SHAPED  DRESSING  MIRROR  WITH  SERPENTINE 
BASE    :    STANDING    UPON    A    BOW-FRONTED    CHEST    OF  DRAWERS 
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'PENSCHILDERIJEN' 

SEVENTEENTH -CENTURY  CRAFT 

By  CECIL  KING 


PEN  drawing  is  an  ancient  form  of  art- 
expression.  In  the  case  of  a  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  or  a  Diirer,  it  was  more  often 
employed  simply  in  explanatory  sketches  or 
in  projects,  either  for  paintings  or  engrav- 
ings. Publications  have  appeared — the  names 
of  Joseph  Pennell  and  Edmund  J.  Sullivan 
spring  at  once  to  the  mind — dealing  with  pen 
drawing  mainly  from  the  modern  point  of 
view  of  reproduction  by  the  woodcut  or  by 
mechanical  processes;  little  has  been  written 
on  the  earlier  aspects  of  the  matter. 

Men  like  Pieter  Brueghel  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  pen  drawing,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  Seventeenth  Century  that  it  became,  for 
its  own  sake,  a  popularly  recognized  art-form, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  that  century  a 
variety  thereof  was  flourishing  which  is  prob- 


ably little  known.  Examples  of  it  are  some- 
times called,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
Grisailles  or  Federgrisaillen.  In  Holland,  where 
the  method  seems  to  have  been  invented  and 
where  it  certainly  flourished,  any  example  of 
it  is  called  a  Penschilderij  or  pen  painting,  in 
opposition  to  a  Penteekening,  or  pen  drawing 
on  paper  or  vellum;  and  it  was  conveniently 
employed  in  the  representation  of  ships,  prob- 
ably because  it  was  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  the  exactitude  which  was  essential  to  this 
class  of  subject. 

A  certain  amount  of  confusion  of  thought 
has  existed  with  regard  to  it.  For  instance, 
Bryan,*  in  writing  of  van  Salm,  one  of  its  best- 
known  exponents,  says  he  was  'a  painter  of 
marines  and  views  in  Holland,  in  black  and 

*  Bryan  s  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  vol.  V. 
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No.  IV.— AMSTERDAM  SHIP  RUNNING  INTO  AN  ITALIAN  HARBOUR  :  PEN  AND  BRUSH  ON  PANEL.  BV 
CORNELIS  BOUWMEESTER  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES,  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 

white,  in  imitation  of  pen  drawings,'  as  if 
some  other  medium  were  used.  Possibly  he  in- 
tended to  say  'in  imitation  of  pen  drawings  on 
vellum''  ;  Van  de  Velde  is  credited  with  'imita- 
tion of  drawings  in  Indian  ink.'  It  is  generally 


accepted  now  that 
these  drawings 
were  mainly  car- 
ried out  with  a 
quill  or  reed  pen, 
on  a  smooth  white 
prepared  surface, 
being  afterwards 
fixed  by  coating 
the  surface  with 
varnish.  The  white 
preparation  was 
spread  on  wood  or 
canvas,  and  we 
know  from  a  letter 
alleged  to  be  from 
the  elder  Van  de 
Velde,  who  was 
possibly  the  inven- 
tor of  the  method,* 
that  this  prepara- 
tion took  a  very 
long  time  to  dry. 
Some  of  these  pem- 
childerijen  are  quite 
small,  but  some  on  canvas  or  panel  are  six 
feet  in  length  or  even  larger. 

The  finest  examples  of  this  class  of  work  are 

*  Though  Meder  seems  to  attribute  it  to  Goltzius  (Hand- 
zeichnung,  Josef  Meder,  Vienna,  1919). 
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No.  V.-FORBIN'S  ATTEMPT  AGAINST  SCOTLAND,  1708  :  PEN  ON  PANEL,  BY  A.  SALM  :  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM,  BY  PERMISSION 
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those  by  Willem  Van 
de  Velde  the  Elder,  of 
which  we  give  several 
reproductions  here, 
and  these  are  often 
carried  out  entirely 
with  the  pen.  Indeed, 
the  earlier  men  seem 
sometimes  to  have 
preferred  this  labori- 
ous technique,  and, 
where  a  tone  is  indi- 
cated by  means  of 
chalk  or  the  brush,  the 
work  is  often  of  later 
date.  The  method 
lasted  until  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  when 
it  deteriorated  into 
what  are  frankly 
paintings  in  black  and 
white,  after  which  it 

ceased  to  exist.  One  reason  for  the  deteriora- 
tion of  penschilderijen  (and  their  subsequent 
abandonment)  was  that  the  true  method  occu- 
pied so  long  a  time  that  patrons  became  impa- 
tient and  impossible  to  satisfy. 

Examples  by  a  number  of  the  masters  of  this 
form  of  pen  draw- 
ing are  in  the  col- 
lection of  pictures 
at  the  National 
Maritime  Museum 
at  Greenwich  and 
at  the  Scheepvaart- 
museum  in  Am- 
sterdam, and  to  the 
Directors  of  both 
museums  the  au- 
thor is  indebted  for 
much  information 
and  assistance. 
There  are  also  ex- 
amples at  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  at  the 
Rijksmuseum  (Am- 
sterdam), in  Ber- 
lin and  elsewhere. 

If  we  consider 
the  periods  in 


No.  VI. — DUTCH  YACHT  AND  OTHER  CRAFT  :  PEN  ON  PANEL,  BY  A.  SALM  :  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


which  these  men  lived,  we  shall  find  that  what 
has  been  said  about  the  use  of  the  pen  is  more 
noticeable  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  per- 
iods. Although  Hendrikvan  Anthonissen,who 
was  born  in  1605,  seems  to  have  preferred  the 
brush,  Sillemans,  Witmont  and  Van  de  Velde, 


No.  VII.— DUTCH  MAN-OF-WAR  JOINING  FLEET  :  PANEL  BY  G.  VONK  :  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 
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No.    VIII.— DUTCH  FLAGSHIPS  :  PEN"  ON  PANEL.  BY  VAN  DE  VELDE  SENIOR   .    BY  PERMISSION  OF  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


w  ho  were  all  born  within  a  few'  years  of  his 
own  birth,  preferred  the  pen-method,  though 
the  two  last-named  may  occasionally  have  in- 
troduced a  tone  w  ith  the  aid  of  die  brush. 

In  the  example  by  Heerman  Witmont 
which  we  give  here  (No.  i)  the  artist  has  got 
his  flags  a  little  mixed,  but  he  knew  what  the 
Commonwealth  jack  was  like  and  his  pre- 
cision of  handling  shows  its  details  w  ith  re- 
markable clarity.  The  cross  of  St.  George  is 
represented  as  light  on  dark  and  the  Irish  harp 
as  dark  on  light,  and  this  peculiarity  may  pos- 
sibly be  explained  by  w  hat  is  sometimes  called 
'dissimulation,'  where  any  artist  reverses  his 
tones  or  colours  for  the  sake  of  variety"  or  for 
purposes  of  composition.  The  use  of  the  brush 
is  visible  here  in  parts,  whereas  in  the  example 
by  Experiens  Sillemans  (No.  ii  the  purity*  of 
the  pen-work  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
this  beautiful  composition  being  carried  out 
entirely  with  the  pen  on  panel.  Witmont  w  as 
born  in  1605  and  Sillemans  in  161 1.  the  same 
year  as  Van  de  Yelde. 

Jan  Peeters  Senior  w  as  born  in  1624  and 


sometimes  worked  with  pen  and  brush.  He 
also  may  be  classed  among  the  earlier  men.  as 
may  Gaspar  van  den  Bos  of  Hoorn.  who  w  as 
born  in  1634  and  w  orked  with  pen  on  panel. 
Ludolf  Bakhuijsen.  born  in  1631.  is  best 
known  by  his  marine  paintings  in  colour;  a 
perischilderij  by  him  is  probably  rare:  we  give 
an  example  here,  apparently  carried  out  en- 
tirely with  the  pen  No.  iii).  Later  comes 
Cornelis  Bouwmeester  1 670-1 733  .  w  ho  pro- 
duced some  fine  compositions  with  pen  and 
brush  (No.  iv). 

A.  Salm,  or  van  Salm.  was  a  prolific  artist, 
and  many  examples  of  this  kind  of  work  by 
him  are  know  n  both  in  Holland  and  in  this 
country.  There  was  also  a  Reinier  van  Salm. 
who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  and  who  sometimes  produced  pen- 
schilderijen.  The  date  of  A.  Salm  is  a  little 
difficult  to  establish,  and  one  might  be  led  at 
first  to  suppose,  from  his  sty  le,  that  he  w  as  one 
of  the  earlier  exponents :  he  used  the  pen  al- 
most exclusively.  His  work  is  often  remarkable 
for  the  hard  and  over-modelled  appearance 
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which  he  gave  to  a  bellying  sail,  and,  though 
not  always  over  particular  about  his  flags 
(No.  v),  his  treatment  of  waves  is  very  satisfy- 
ing. Four  small  pen  drawings  on  panel  by  him 
are  in  the  British  Museum  and  one  of  these 
we  reproduce  here  (No.  vi). 

Others  whose  dates  cannot  be  established 
are  Boon,  the  Mooys,  Vonk  and  Vogelaer.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  last-named  the  brush  seems 
definitely  to  have  taken  the  place  partly  or 
entirely  of  the  pen,  which  leads  one  to  think 
that  these  men  date  from  the  first  quarter  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (No.  vii). 

As  we  should  naturally  expect,  Van  de 
Velde  is  the  best  of  them  all.  His  extraordinary 
skill  with  the  pen  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
meticulous  detail  which  he  has  given  to  all  his 
ships  (Nos.  viii  and  ix),  even  to  the  head- 
timbers  and  -rails;  yet  everything  takes  its 
proper  place  without  'jumping.'  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  right-hand  ship  Verguldene 
Sonne  in  No.  xi  is  going  into  action,  from  the 


bloedvlag,  bearing  the  arm  and  sword,  which 
she  has  hoisted  aft,  but  none  of  these  details 
hits  the  eye.  It  has  been  suspected  that,  owing 
to  their  long  association,  the  father  and  son 
sometimes  worked  on  each  other's  composi- 
tions; but  the  experts  do  not  seem  to  have 
credited  Van  de  Velde  the  Younger  with  any 
penschilderijen.  None  the  less,  there  are  certain 
passages  in  the  Krijgsraad  which  rather  sug- 
gest the  collaboration  of  the  younger  man, 
who  was  born  in  1633  (No.  x).  This  large 
composition,  in  which  use  of  the  brush  is  vis- 
ible, represents  the  Council  of  War  held  by  de 
Ruijter  before  the  Four  Days'  Fight  in  1666. 
The  Van  de  Veldes  knew  quite  well,  as  Turner 
knew,  that  in  a  ship  heeling  over  to  the  wind 
the  lee  shrouds  go  slack  (Nos.  ix  and  xi)  and 
the  'catenary'  curves  in  the  running  rigging 
are  beyond  reproach.  Even  the  cloths  in  the 
sails  (No.  ix)  and  the  arms  of  the  seven  pro- 
vinces of  Holland  on  the  flagship's  stern  (No. 
x)  are  clearly  indicated,  but  they  keep  their 
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proper  place,  as  do  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground (Nos.  viii  and  ix). 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the 
technique  in  a  much  reduced  photographic 
reproduction;  the  originals  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  None  the  less,  in  No.  xii  we  give 
a  small  portion  of  one  of  Van  de  Velde's  pen 
drawings  on  panel,  and  this  may  serve  to  show 
something  of  his  pen  style.  The  ship  in  ques- 
tion is  probably  one  from  Rotterdam,  if  we 
may  suppose  her  ensign  to  be  striped  white 
and  green.  Observe  the  cross-hatching  on  her 
tafferel  and  the  treatment  of  the  Dutch  lions 
which  surmount  it.  The  lanterns  are  un- 
doubted Dutch  lanterns  of  the  period,  and  the 
tone  of  these  and  of  the  whole 
composition  is  expressed  entirely 
by  means  of  the  pen,  as  in  most  of 
Van  deVelde's  work  of  this  nature. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  no 
examples  have  come  to  light  by 
British  artists,  especially  as  a  high 
degree  of  technical  ability  was  no 
less  warmly  appreciated  here  than 
in  Holland.  The  probable  reason 
is  that  when  this  class  of  work 
was  flourishing,  marine  art  was 
scarcely  known  over  here.  It  was 
not  till  the  Van  de  Veldes  im- 
ported it  into  England  that  it  be- 
came popular  here;  and,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Sailmaker, 
no  British  masters  ol  it  existed  un- 
til the  Eighteenth  Century,  when 
penschilderijen  were  in  their  deca- 
dence. The  situation  may  have 
been  influenced  also  by  the  wide 
development  of  line  engraving. 
But  there  may  be  another  reason : 
painting  in  Holland  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  was  at  its  zenith 
and  among  its  exponents  were 
such  masters  of  technique  as  Ver- 
meer,  Ter  Borch  and  Pieter  de 
Hooch,  whose  works  combined  a 
broadness  of  view  with  a  scru- 
pulous finish. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century  Dutch 
art  suffered  a  decline,  which  is  of- 
ten attributed  to  political  reasons. 


Was  it  also  a  fact  that  life  was  becoming  less 
leisurely:  that  there  was  no  time  in  which  to 
complete  (he  elaborate  works  for  which  some 
of  the  seventeenth-century  Dutch  masters  are 
so  specially  famous? 

The  work  of  the  early  British  marine  paint- 
ers, such  as  Monamy,  Brooking  and  Samuel 
Scott,  was  certainly  highly  finished,  according 
to  our  modern  ideas;  but  it  had  not  the  ex- 
ceeding finish  of  many  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  Dutchmen.  We  are  tempted  to  think 
that  penschilderijen  never  took  root  in  England 
because  this  remarkably  detailed  type  of 
work  belonged  to  an  age  and  to  a  people  with 
a  peculiar  appreciation  for  such  things. 


No.  XII. — DUTCH 
VELDE  SENIOR 


EAST  INDIAMAN  (DETAIL)  :  PEN  ON  PANEL,  BY  WILLEM  VAN  DE 
:  BY  PERMISSION  OF  TRUSTEES    NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 
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THE  NINE  WORTHIES  AND  THE 
CHRISTIAN  KINGS 

By  S.  H.  STEINBERG 


THE  series  of  effigies  known  as  the  Nine 
Worthies  is  the  outcome  of  the  mediae- 
val passion  for  allegorically  interpreting 
Men  and  Matters,  with  the  strong  mediaeval 
sense  of  rank  and  order  in  the  physical  and 
spiritual  world. 

Therefore  the  Nine  Worthies  are  one  of  the 
most  frequent  iconographical  themes,  par- 
ticularly favoured  by  the  chivalrous  and  so- 
phisticated nobility  in  the  late  Middle  Ages. 
Painted  on  walls,  woven  or  embroidered  in 
tapestries,  engraved  on  woodcuts,  painted  in 
stained  glass  windows,  this  series  occurs  in- 
numerable times.* 

Usually  these  representative  models  of  vir- 
tue and  valour  are  given  in  the  following 
order :  three  Jewish  champions :  Joshua,  Da- 
vid, Judas  Maccabaeus;  three  honest  heath- 
ens: Hector  of  Troy,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Julius  Caesar;  three  Christian  heroes:  King 
Arthur,  Charlemagne,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

Occasionally  nine  heroines,  or  female  Wor- 
thies, were  added,  but  they  did  not  enjoy  the 
same  popularity. 

The  original  conception  of  the  Nine  Wor- 
thies had  probably  arisen  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century.  With  the  rising  allegorical  embel- 
lishment of  life,  the  subject  gradually  reached 
its  climax  in  the  late  Fifteenth  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  Nine 
Worthies  still  appear  up  to  the  Eighteenth 

*  Mgr.  X.  Barbier  de  Montault,  La  tapisserie  des  preux  a  St. 
Maixent,  Revue  poitevine  et  saintongeaise,  1893,  gives  an 
excellent  survey  of  the  French  material. — P.  d'Ancona, 
Gli  ajfreschi  del  Castello delta Manta  (V Arte, V 'III,  1905,  pp.  94  ff., 
184  ff.) ;  the  same,  L'Uomo  e  le  sue  opere  (Florence,  1923,  pp. 
151  ff.),  is  very  useful  for  Italy. — H.  Goebel,  Wandteppiche,  I, 
1  (Leipzig,  1923),  pp.  66  f.  and  index;  II,  1  (1928),  index; 
III,  1  (1933),  index,  offers  the  material  on  Gobelins  and 
tapestries  throughout  Europe. — M.  A.  Hind,  An  Introduction 
to  a  History  of  Woodcut  (1935;  index,  under  'Neuf  Preux'), 
refers  to  the  representations  on  playing-cards,  block- 
printings,  etc.,  from  1460  to  1500,  chiefly  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands. — H.  C.  Marillier,  The  Nine  Worthies  (Burlington 
Magazine,  LXI,  1932,  pp.  13  ff.),  completes  the  other  refer- 
ences with  regard  to  England. — Cp.  also  Archaeol.  Journal, 
LXXXIX,  1932,  p.  143. 


Century,  though,  at  that  time,  entirely  de- 
prived of  their  original  significance  and  trans- 
formed into  a  baroque  pageant  of  pompous 
masquerade. 

The  series  here  dealt  with  belongs  to  the 
very  prime  of  its  popularity  as  well  as  of 
artistic  craftsmanship.  Moreover,  these  six 
panels  (the  series  as  a  whole  has  not  been 
preserved)  belong  to  two  windows,  one  of 
which  represented  the  'Worthies,'  whilst  the 
other  was  reserved  for  the  rare  series  of  the 
'Christian  Kings.' 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence  we  possess  a 
record  contemporary  with  the  painted  glass 
which  puts  the  Nine  Worthies  and  the  Chris- 
tian Kings,  side  by  side.  Its  description  of 
the  coats  of  arms  corresponds  to  their  actual 
representation.  We  refer  to  the  Harleian  MS. 
2169,1  an  heraldic  book  copied  in  the  first  half 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  from  an  original 
composed  probably  in  the  twenties  of  the 
Fifteenth.  Between  1468  and  1474  the  MS. 
was  enlarged  or  recast,  as  the  titles  of  the 
Christian  Kings  prove.  They  are  given  in  the 
following  order:  the  Pope,  Prester  John,  the 
Emperor  of  Rome  and  Germany,  the  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  the  Kings  of  Jeru- 
salem, France,  England  and  France,  Leon 
and  Castile,  Aragon  and  Sicily,  Portugal, 
Navarre,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Naples, 
Sicily  ('the  Olde'),  Sicily  ('Dewke  de  An- 
goye'),  Scotland. 

As  the  Book  of  Arms  was  copied  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII,  it  follows  that,  at  that  time, 
the  Nine  Worthies  and  the  Christian  Kings 
were  still  regarded  as  closely  connected  with 
each  other  by  the  English  theorists  of  heraldry. 

The  addition  of  the  Christian  Kings  further- 
more suggests  that  there  must  have  been,  at 
least,  three  windows  each  containing  nine 
figures,  since  there  are,  apart  from  the  Nine 

f  Published  by  Joseph  Foster,  A  Tudor  Book  of  Arms  (De 
Walden  Library,  1904) ;  our  items  are  mentioned  on  pp.  6-7. 
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Worthies,  eighteen  Christian  Kings.  A  fourth 
window  might  have  shown  the  Nine  Heroines. 

The  first  window,  to  which  four  of  our 
panels  belonged,  doubtless  contained  the  ser- 
ies of  the  TX  Worthy  Congwerowrys.'  The 
second  window  is  likely  to  have  consisted  of 
the  first  nine  Christian  Kings,  two  of  whom 
have  been  preserved. 

The  measurements  of  each  panel  are  one 
foot  ten  inches  by  one  foot  in  width.  For  the 
size  of  the  whole  original  window,  however, 
the  width  of  the  framework  between  the 
panels  must  be  added,  for  which  no  exact 
figures  can  be  given. 

Though  not  a  strict  proof,  the  Tudor  Book 


of  Arms,  at  least,  strongly  supports  our  opin- 
ion that  these  panels  have  been  painted  in 
this  country.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  their 
history  and  upon  artistic  criteria  which  go 
well  together. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  history  of  these 
works  of  art  cannot  be  traced  back  with  ab- 
solute certainty.  They  are,  at  present,  in  the 
possession  of  a  collector  in  America  who 
bought  them  some  ten  years  ago  in  a  London 
sale-room.  Previously  the  panels  had  been  in 
this  country,  as  far  as  any  record  of  them  goes 
back,  i.e.  before  the  age  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, during  which  so  many  treasures  of  Con- 
tinental art  found  a  refuge  in  British  collec- 
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tions,  though  lacking  an  inner  relation  with 
British  art  or  British  history. 

These  panels,  however,  are  of  English 
origin,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  the  strictest 
sense  by  English  artists.  The  first  glance 
shows  that  the  designer  of  the  panels,  who 
need  not  be  identical  with  the  glass  painter 
himself,  was  trained  in  a  German  or  Flemish 
studio.  Although  the  panels  have  been  re- 
leaded  and  repaired  in  places,  their  genuine 
character  has  been  preserved  enough  to  per- 
mit a  conclusion  as  to  the  school  from  which 
they  came.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
that  these  panels  belong  to  the  large  group  of 
windows  which  were  made  by  those  glaziers 
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who  again  and  again  were  painting  and 
mending  windows  for  the  cathedrals,  castles, 
churches  and  chapels  of  King  Henry  VIII 
and  his  lords  spiritual  and  temporal. 

The  windows  of  King's  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  executed  from  15 15  to  1 53 1 ,  are 
the  most  famous  example  of  the  craftsmanship 
of  those  painters.  Their  'designs  bear  evidence 
of  a  singularly  mixed  influence  of  the  various 
Continental  schools.  .  .  .  Some  are  direcdy 
German,  others  Flemish  combined  with  Ital- 
ian composition.'*  The  same  words  can  be 

*  Sir  G.  Scharf,  Archaeol.  Journal,  XII,  1855,  357;  cp.  also 
ibidem,  pp.  153  ff. ;  XIII,  pp.  44  ff. :  Proc.  Cambr.  Ant.  Soc,  IX, 
1899,  pp.  3  ff. ;  Burl.  Mag.,  XII,  1908,  pp.  33  ff. 
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applied  to  our  present  panels;  and  as  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  particular  artists  of 
that  group  from  each  other,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  ascribe  the  designs  to  some  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Barnard  Flower.  Among  approxi- 
mately 150  glass  painters,  traceable  in  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  the  fifth  part, 
at  least,  were  of  Flemish  or  German  origin. 
The  mixture  of  German,  Flemish  and  (some- 
times misunderstood)  Italian  tendencies  in 
their  works;  the  prevalence  of  Gothic  traits 
combined  with  an  obvious  aim  at  adopting 
the  Renaissance  style,  are  equally  character- 
istic of  their  school,  no  less  than  the  cool 
greenish-white  glass  of  English  origin  which 
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they  used,  whereas  the  contemporary  Con- 
tinental glass-painters  preferred  a  glass  of 
somewhat  warmer  tone. 

Remarkable  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
artist  dealt  with  the  armour.  All  the  heroes 
are  vested  in  a  kind  of  fancy  armour.  This 
quasi-antiquarian  sort  of  armour  also  proves 
that  the  panels  have  been  painted  circa  1530, 
when  the  Renaissance  artists  began  to  clothe 
legendary  figures  in  armours  of  an  uncertain 
description,  though  they  could  not  help  mix- 
ing the  imaginative  composition  with  some 
pieces  of  contemporary  armour,  e.g.  the  foot- 
gear of  the  Worthies.  The  main  parts,  how- 
ever, have  been  derived  from  older  patterns. 
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GIFT  OF  THE  KRESS  COLLECTION 

OF  great  interest  is  the  recent  announcement 
that  Samuel  H.  Kress  has  given  a  little  more 
than  half  of  his  large  collection  of  Italian  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the 
building  for  which  is  now  taking  form  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  paintings  have 
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been  included  in  this  gift,  and  will  be  available  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  gallery,  which  was  brought 
into  existence  by  the  bequest  of  the  Mellon  collec- 
tion to  the  nation. 

The  Kress  collection  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  was  later 
in  forming  than  most  of  the  great  collections  in  its  field, 
but  has  been  assembled  with  so  much  wisdom  and  taste 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  only  collection  which  covers  com- 
pletely the  full  course  of  Italian  painting.  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  aim  which  animated  the  mid-ninetecnth- 
century  collector,  James  Jackson  Jarves,  who  wrote  in 
the  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  his  collection  that 
it  had  been  his  intention  to  present  the  full  develop- 
ment of  Italian  art.  His  collection,  however,  did  not 
extend  far  beyond  the  primitive  period  (in  which  it  re- 
tains its  unsurpassed  value)  and  the  majority  of  great 
collectors  who  have  come  after  him  have  allowed  either 
their  taste  or  the  exigencies  of  collecting  to  divert  them 
toward  certain  fields,  and  caused  them  to  pass  over 
others  more  lightly.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries  as  well  represented  as  the 
early  and  late  Renaissance,  and  to  find  in  addition  a 
singularly  complete  record  of  the  Gothic  period.  But 
the  Kress  collection  accomplishes  this.  Not  only  are 
Tiepolo,  Longhi  and  Canaletto  relied  upon  to  give  con- 
ventional representation  to  the  later  Italians,  but  there 
are  important  works  by  Pannini,  Bassano,  Domenico 
Feti  and  Giovanni  Maria  Crespi.  A  handsome  por- 
trait, Woman  with  a  Book,  by  Federico  Baroccio,  ends  a 
series  of  unusual  portraits  among  which  is  a  Portrait  of  a 
Woman  by  Catena,  a  group  of  Bellini  subjects,  the  sup- 
posed Maximilian  Sforza,  an  outstanding  work  of  Bar- 
tolommeo  Veneto,  a  Portrait  of  a  Man  by  Cosimo  Tura, 
an  early  Head  of  a  Monk  by  Giovanni  Bocattis  of 
Camerino,  and  the  Man  with  a  Flag  by  Dosso  Dossi. 

The  Baldovinetti  Madonna  is  one  of  his  finest,  ad- 
mitted to  rank  close  to  the  unsurpassed  Madonna  in  the 
Louvre.  Masolino's  Annunciation,  lately  from  the  Gold- 
man collection,  is  outstanding  among  the  earlier 
schools.  It  comes  from  an  altar  for' Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore  in  Rome,  the  central  panel  of  which  is  now  in 
Naples.  These  two  panels  once  belonged  to  Count  von 
Ingenheim  in  Munich. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  little  Domenico 
Veneziano,  a  Stigmatization  of  St.  Francis,  which  is  part 
of  a  predella  from  the  high  altar  of  S.  Lucia  de'  Mag- 
nole  in  Florence,  now  in  the  Uffizi.  Also  by  him  is  a 
remarkably  beautiful  Madonna  with  a  background  of 
roses,  from  a  private  collection  in  Ireland.  Gentile  da 
Fabriano  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the  panel  of  the  Madonna 
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and  Child  in  a  flowery  mead,  a  painting  that  is  prob- 
ably the  finest  by  this  master  in  America.  It  was  in  the 
Alexander  Barker  sale  of  1874  and  was  in  France  be- 
fore being  acquired  by  Henry  Goldman,  from  whose 
collection  it  passed  to  Mr.  Kress  a  few  years  ago.  By  the 
same  master  is  the  unusual  little  panel,  Miracle  of  St. 
Nicolas  of  Bari,  from  the  predella  of  the  Quaratesi 
polyptych,  painted  in  1425,  the  Virgin  from  which, 
from  the  Royal  Collection,  is  in  the  National  Gallery 
in  London.  Four  panels  of  saints  are  in  the  Uffizi  and 
four  other  predelle  are  in  the  Vatican.  The  Kress  panel 
shows  miracles  of  healing  performed  at  the  tomb  of 
the  saint.  Fra  Angelico's  Entombment  was  formerly  in 
the  Bardini  collection,  a  remarkable  composition  full 
of  landscape  detail. 

The  North  Italian  masters  are  represented  by  Man- 
tegna's  great  Judith  and  Her  Servant,  and  the  Venetians 
are  seen  in  Vivarini,  Crivelli,  Cima  da  Conegliano  and 
a  group  of  important  works  by  Vittore  Carpaccio,  in- 
cluding a  Holy  Family,  the  Lady  Reading,  formerly  in  the 
Benson  collection,  and  two  great  panels  of  Temperance 
and  Prudence  (both  illustrated),  showing  the  magnifi- 
cent naturalism  which  was  dominating  Venetian  art 
even  by  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  These  came 
from  a  private  collection  in  Rome  and  are  not  widely- 
known.  A  well-known  Duccio,  the  Calling  of  Peter  and 
Andrew,  is  one  of  the  four  subjects  by  this  master  for- 
merly from  the  Maestd  for  the  Duomo,  which  were  in 
the  Benson  collection.  Sassetta's  Meeting  of  Anthony  and 
Paul  belongs  to  an  important  series,  and  there  are 
works  of  Neroccio  and  Giovanni  di  Paolo  to  carry  on 
the  traditions  of  Siena  begun  by  Lippo  Memmi  and 
Simone  Martini,  both  of  whom  are  well  represented. 
Francesco  di  Giorgio's  Visit  of  Cleopatra  to  Mark  Antony 
is  from  a  Sienese  master  with  a  taste  for  secular  sub- 
jects, architecture  and  a  narrative  style. 

The  collection  includes  a  small  but  valuable  group  of 
sculpture,  among  which  is  Desiderio  da  Settignano's 
Isolta  da  Rimini,  a  Pesellino  marble  relief  of  the  Madon- 
na, and  Benedetto  da  Maiano's  Nativity. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SILVER,  1650- 1800 

THE  Yale  Gallery's  loan  exhibition  of  New  England 
silver,  which  is  to  last  until  September  10th,  has 
been  brought  together  from  many  sources.  Having  the 
greatest  of  American  silver  collections  to  draw  upon  as 
a  nucleus,  Mr.  J.  M.  Phillips,  curator  of  the  Mable 
Brady  Garvan  collection,  has  assembled  from  about 
fifty  private  collections  and  a  dozen  institutions  a 
wealth  of  material  in  which  many  heretofore  unex- 
hibited  pieces  are  included.  Fifty  New  England  makers 
of  the  period  1650  to  1800  are  seen  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty  examples.  The  art  of  the  silversmith  in  America 
was  early  in  an  advanced  state.  It  preceded  that  of  the 
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cabinet-maker,  the  clockrnaker  and  potter,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  painter.  Illustrated  here  is  a  rare  covered 
caudle  cup  by  John  Coney  of  Boston,  purchased  by 
Isaac  Addington,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  in  1679.  At  that  period  one  can  search  fruit- 
lessly for  contemporary  examples  of  other  arts,  show- 
ing the  same  degree  of  artistry  and  skill,  to  place  beside 
it.  The  earliest  furniture  of  distinguished  execution 
consists  of  the  William  and  Mary  walnut  highboys  of 
the  last  decade  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  while  for 
leading  personalities,  the  Goddards  and  Saverys, 
Stuarts,  Copleys,  Stiegels,  Wistars  and  Willards,  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  far  into  the  following  century. 
Yet  silversmithery  flourished  in  Boston  in  the  last  half 
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COVERED  CAUDLE  CUP  BY  JOHN  CONEY,  1679  :  IN  EXHIBITION 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND  SILVER  AT  YALE  GALLERY  OF  FINE  ARTS 


of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  the  work  of  John  Hull, 
Robert  Sanderson,  John  Allen,  John  Edwards,  John 
Coney,  Jeremiah  Dummer  and  Timothy  Dwight. 

The  Coney  caudle  cup  is  not  an  isolated  exception, 
but  a  representative  example  of  a  craft,  although,  so 
far  as  its  precise  form  is  concerned,  it  is  an  interesting 
variant.  Coney  made  a  number  of  caudle  cups,  based 
on  the  Charles  II  style,  but  this  cup  is  unusual  on 
account  of  its  cover  with  a  reel-shaped  handle,  which, 
in  turn,  follows  an  English  pattern,  although  the  whole 
is  developed  with  greater  severity.  The  arms  are  those 
of  its  first  owner,  Isaac  Adding- 
ton,  who  for  twenty-five  years 
was  secretary  of  the  Colony  and 
held  other  public  offices.  He 
purchased  the  cup  with  a  leg- 
acy of  £20  left  to  him  by  John 
Leverett,  his  uncle,  who  was 
governor  of  the  Colony.  The 
date  is  early  in  the  career  of 
Coney,  who  had  finished  his 
apprenticeship  by  1676,  and 
shows  the  early  form  of  his 
mark,  an  /Cwith  a  fleur-de-lys. 

The  general  character  of 
English  styles  of  the  last  decade 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
persisted  some  fifteen  years  af- 
ter the  turn  of  the  century,  pro- 
ducing the  richness  of  orna- 
ment seen  in  the  beautiful  sugar 
boxes  by  Winslow  and  Coney 
from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  and  from  the  Garvan 
collection;  and  also  in  the 
handsome  standing  cup  by 


Jeremiah  Dummer  with  its  spiral  gadrooning,  from 
the  first  parish  church  of  Dorchester.  The  simplicity  of 
Queen  Anne  silver  was  not  seen  in  New  England  pieces 
until  that  reign  had  already  drawn  to  a  close,  but  it  per- 
sisted until  the  middle  of  the  century.  Rococo  patterns 
did  not  arrive  until  that  date,  and  continued  until  after 
the  Revolution,  while  classicism  was  adopted  in  the 
closing  decade  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  A  rare  piece 
is  the  baptismal  basin  by  Dummer,  not  before  exhib- 
ited, which  belonged  to  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  1707- 1724,  and  a  benefactor  of  Yale 
College,  lent  by  Douglas  Woodruff.  The  only  known 
example  of  the  work  of  Peter  Feurt,  who  went  from 
New  York  to  Boston,  is  a  two-handled  covered  cup  en- 
graved with  the  arms  of  Edward  Mills  of  Boston,  who 
died  in  1733.  It  is  in  the  Garvan  collection. 

The  French  influence,  better  known  in  New  Eng- 
land silver  through  Apollos  Rivoire,  and  his  famous 
son,  Paul  Revere,  is  first  indicated  by  Rene  Grignon, 
who  worked  at  Boston  about  1691  and  later  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.  A  porringer,  in  the  Garvan  collection, 
was  made  for  James  and  Elizabeth  Rayner,  who  were 
married  in  1692. 

Among  historic  pieces  is  the  monteith  by  Daniel 
Henchman,  engraved  by  Nathaniel  Hurd.  It  was  given 
by  Governor  John  Wentworth  to  Dartmouth  College 
at  its  foundation  in  1771,  and  has  an  inscription  to 
Eleazer  Wheelock,  president,  'and  to  his  successors  in 
that  Office.'  Lent  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety is  the  Admiralty  Oar  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
England  and  the  Admiralty  Anchor,  which  was  used 


THE  COUNTY  ELECTION  :  A  H \ND-COLOURED  PRINT  BY  JOHN  SARTAIN,  PUBLISHED  1854 
SHOWN   AT  THE   OLD   PRINT  SHOP  :  AFTER  THE  PAINTING  BY  GEORGE  CALEB  BINGHAM 
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in  the  Court  of  Vice-Ad- 
miralty and  was  probably 
ordered  while  Robert 
Auchmuty  was  judge, 
1733-47.  Another  Hurd 
piece  of  importance  is  the 
two-handled  covered  cup 
given  by  the  merchants  of 
Boston  to  Capt.  Edward 
Tyng,  commander  of  the 
Snow  Prince  of  Orange,  for 
taking  a  French  privateer 
on  June  24th,  1744,  which, 
according  to  the  Historical 
Chronicler of June  26th,  'had 
been  cruising  in  our  Bay  for 

about  three  weeks.'  Hurd  was  also  the  maker  of  the 
globular  tea-pot  engraved  with  the  Pepperell  arms :  it 
originally  belonged  to  Sir  William  Pepperell,  the  hero 
of  Louisburg. 

While  the  majority  are  Boston  makers,  other  New 
England  craftsmen  are  represented.  Samuel  Vernon 
of  Newport  made  the  tankard  of  1733,  one  of  three 
voted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode 
Island  for  the  commissioners  from  New  York  who  had 
represented  Rhode  Island  in  a  boundary  dispute  with 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Josiah  Austin  of  Charlestown 
(which  was  then  separate  from  Boston)  was  the  maker 


PART  OF  A  SILVER-GILT  TOILET  SET  :  AUGSBURG,  1755-1757    :  AT  THE  GALLERY  OF  H.  F.  SACHS 


of  the  bowl  with  the  Dudley  crest  lent  by  John  P.  Mar- 
quand,  a  descendant,  and  never  before  exhibited. 
Samuel  Casey,  of  South  Kingston,  R.I.,  made  the 
tankard  with  the  initials  of  Ezra  Stiles,  president  of 
Yale,  1 777-95,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  his  students  in 
1755,  when  he  resigned  his  tutorship.  Jonathan  Clarke 
of  Newport  and  Providence  made  the  very  beautiful 
punch  strainer  with  perforated  bowl,  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  wealthy  Jabez  Bowen  of  Providence. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY  PRINTS 


ONE  OF 
WALCOT, 


A  PAIR  OF  CARVED  AND  PAINTED  SIDE  TABLES  WITH  INLAID  MARBLE  TOPS  :  FROM 
THE  RESIDENCE  BUILT  BY  SIR  ROBERT  CHAMBERS  FOR  CLIVE  :  SCHMITT  BROTHERS 


FOR  an  account  of  con- 
temporary manners, 
foibles,  fashions,  sports  and 
occupations,  prints  have 
an  intimate  quality,  rare 
in  painting.  The  recent  ex- 
hibition of  nineteenth- 
century  prints  brought  to- 
gether by  the  Old  Print 
Shop  under  the  title 
'America  atWork  and  Play 
during  the  XlXth  Cen- 
tury,' paralleled  the  Met- 
ropolitan's impressive  loan 
exhibition  noted  in  these 
pages  in  July,  and  gave  a 
lively  account  of  both  the 
art  and  life  of  the  period. 
In  this  field  it  is  inevitable 
that  particular  importance 
should  be  given  to  the  litho- 
graphs of  Currier  and  Ives, 
through  whom  the  works 
of  such  artists  as  Eastman 
Johnson,  E.  L.  Henry, 
Richard  Caton  Woodville, 
Frederick  Remington  and 
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A  PAINTING  BY  LUCIANO  I.AURANA,  SHOWING  AN  IDEAL  PROJECT  FOR  THE  PIAZZA  OF  A  CITY  :  INCLUDFD  IN  EXHIBITION 
OF 'THE  GREEK  TRADITION,'  HELD  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  MUSEUM  OF  ART  AND  THE  WALTERS  ART  GALLERY  :  PAINTED  ON  PANEL 


A.  B.  Frost  were  given  wide  circulation.  The  exhibition 
is,  however,  not  limited  to  Currier  and  Ives.  Repro- 
duced here  is  one  of  a  series  of  political  subjects  by 
George  Caleb  Bingham,  The  County  Election:  political 
subjects  were  unusual  at  this  period.  It  was  engraved 
by  John  Sartain  after  a  painting  executed  in  1851-52, 
and  was  published  in  1854. 

Bingham  represents  the  union  of  tradition  with  per- 
sonal style.  A  western  artist  and  largely  self-taught,  he 
did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  usual  training  until 
his  'middle  period,'  which  began  about  1837,  when  he 
went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He 
was  naturally  a  talented  draughtsman  and  his  sketch 
books  reveal  him  as  a  perpetual  student  of  life.  The 
County  Election,  like  its  companions,  Stump  Speaking  and 
the  Verdict  of  the  People,  is  singularly  realistic,  and  many 
of  the  figures  may  be  found  in  his  sketch  books.  Yet  in 
his  composition  he  shows  a  conscious  dependence  on 
tradition.  It  should  be  interesting  to  students  of  British 
engraving  to  note  that  there  are  parallels  in  composi- 
tion between  the  County  Election  and  Hogarth's  Can- 
vassing for  Votes,  Plate  II,  published  in  1757.  At  the  left 
of  Hogarth's  plate  is  a  drinking  scene  at  a  table  as 
here,  in  the  middle  distance  is  an  inn  sign,  and  in  the 
distance  a  church  spire.  The  composition  at  the  right 
is  built  up  in  pyramidal  form,  like  Hogarth's,  and  while 
in  Hogarth's  print  the  three  figures  who  are  enacting 
the  familiar  pre-election  scene  are  directly  in  the  centre, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  compare  them  with  Bingham's  three 
figures  towards  the  right,  where  the  same  persuasions 
are  being  brought  to  bear  upon  a  prospective  voter. 
While  the  crowded  incident  and  the  accurate  record 
of  costume  and  types  to  be  seen  in  a  small  western  town 
of  the  mid-Nineteenth  Century  make  the  general  effect 
far  from  Hogarthian,  there  seems  to  be  an  undeniable 
relationship  between  the  two  compositions.  Hogarth's 
powerful  personality  is  fruitful  of  imitation. 


THE  GREEK  TRADITION 

COMBINING  forces  to  present  'The  Greek  Tradi- 
tion,' the  Walters  Art  Gallery  and  the  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art  recently  held  a  joint  exhibition.  A 
special  group  of  paintings,  assembled  from  many 
sources,  was  shown  at  the  Museum,  while  the  Walters 
Gallery  showed  the  minor  arts,  small  bronzes,  ivories 
and  manuscripts  in  which  its  own  collections  are  so 
rich.  That  the  Greek  spirit  is  recreated  in  each  age,  ex- 
pressive of  rebirth  rather  than  revival,  is  apparent 
from  the  diversity  with  which  the  centuries  have  given 
it  form.  In  the  Fifteenth  Century  it  led  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  natural  world,  as  in  Piero  di  Cosimo's  Find- 
ing of  Vulcan  from  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum.  In  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  the  classic  for- 
mula was  employed  to  express  a  return  to  the  world  of 
man's  creating;  in  the  Eighteenth  it  was  used  almost 
exclusively  as  a  decorative  element.  Greek  myth  also 
supplied  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  narrative  which 
lent  itself  to  pictorial  representation,  and  thus  was  a 
boon  to  painters.  Most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
painters  so  recent,  and  so  opposed  to  one  another  as 
Ingres  and  Delacroix,  can  be  drawn  into  an  exhibition 
side  by  side  to  show  a  common  dependence  on  the 
Greek  tradition. 

At  the  Walters  Gallery  there  were  Hellenistic 
bronzes,  as  well  as  Etruscan  and  Imperial  Roman  ex- 
amples to  place  beside  the  Renaissance  Venetians  and 
Flemish  and  French  eighteenth-century  masters.  Sub- 
jects were  divided  into  four  groups,  those  related  to  the 
figure  of  Hercules  and  his  twelve  labours,  Pan,  Venus 
and  Eros.  The  wealth  of  comparative  material  made  it 
the  most  successful  part  of  the  exhibition,  as  in  this  field 
the  Walters  Gallery's  own  collection  is  pre-eminent. 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  painting  by  Luciano 
Laurana,  reproduced  here,  which  shows  an  ideal  pro- 
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ject  for  the  piazza  of  a  city.  This  great  architect,  who  was  born 
at  Zara  and  knew  the  classic  ruins  at  Pola,  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Leon  Battista  Albert!  at  Mantua,  about  1460,  when 
working  for  the  Gonzaga  family.  That  he  may  even  have 
known  the  writings  of  Alberti  in  manuscript  form  seems  cred- 
ible. The  Walters  Gallery  panel  and  one  by  Laurana  at  Ur- 
bino,  which  are  the  only  two  definitely  to  be  attributed  to  him 
(the  one  in  Berlin  seems  to  be  assignable  to  another  hand) ,  are 
unique  in  reference  to  their  own  time,  for  the  architecture  por- 
trayed could  not  have  been  copied  from  any  buildings  then 
existing.  Fiske  Kimball  has  given  us  in  his  Luciano  Laurana  and 
the  High  Renaissance  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  innovations  in 
Renaissance  architecture  introduced  by  Laurana  at  the  ducal 
palace  of  Urbino,  on  which  he  was  engaged  between  1467  and 
1472.  One  of  these  is  the  rhythmic  grouping  of  pilasters  on  an 
exterior.  In  this  picture  the  treatment  of  the  triumphal  arch 
and  the  columns  in  the  centre  conforms  precisely  to  Alberti's 
requirements,  and  the  octagonal-shaped  church,  obviously  in- 
spired by  the  then  unfinished  Baptistery,  shows  a  suggestion 
for  its  completion.  The  idea  appeared  later  in  a  much  modi- 
fied form  in  Santa  Maria  della  Salute.  The  amphitheatre  is  not 
modelled  on  the  Colosseum  at  Rome  or  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  but  has  details  in  common  with  the  Colosseum  at  Pola. 
This  panel,  with  its  companion  at  Urbino,  form  a  record  of  in- 
vention, of  rediscovery,  of  adaptation,  recapturing  for  us  a  pre- 
cise moment  in  the  growth  of  Renaissance  architecture  given 
to  us  by  the  artist  who  had  received  much  at  the  hands  of  Al- 
berti and  gave  much  to  his  successors,  Bramante  and  Raphael. 

AUGSBURG  TOILET  SET  IN  SILVER-GILT 

THE  silver-gilt  toilet  sets  for  which  the  Augsburg  gold- 
smiths were  famous  are  represented  in  a  complete  service 
recently  shown  at  the  gallery  of  H.  F.  Sachs.  Four  pieces  from 
a  set  of  thirty  are  illustrated  here,  a  ewer  and  basin  and  pair 
of  candle-sticks.  This  set,  like  most  Augsburg  services,  repre- 
sents a  collaboration  of  makers.  It  was  the  custom  for  work- 
men to  specialize  in  certain  objects,  since  these  services  con- 
sisted of  so  wide  a  variety  of  pieces.  It  is  rare,  however,  that 
existing  sets  are  entirely  of  one  design  throughout,  as  is  the 
case  in  this  instance.  The  pattern  is  developed  around  a  bird- 
of-paradise  motif,  and  includes  other  familiar  elements  of  the 
rocaille  in  which  the  spiral  and  reverse  scroll  are  strongly  in 
evidence.  The  pieces  were  made  in  the  years  1755-57,  an<^ 
most  of  the  parts  are  by  Johann  Martin  Satzger,  who  be- 
came a  master  in  1 744.  He  is  the  author  of  the  set  of  thirty-two 
pieces  now  in  the  Nuremberg  Museum.  Other  pieces  of  this 
set  are  by  Christian  Drentwett,  master  in  1 754,  who  made  a 
dinner  service  for  Catherine  the  Great,  one  piece  of  which  is 
now  in  Nuremberg,  while  at  Schloss  Detmold  there  are  parts 
of  a  hundred-piece  toilet  service.  The  remaining  pieces  are  by 
an  unidentified  master,  CAA/.The  set  contains  five  large  oval 
boxes,  three  of  medium  size  and  two  small  ones,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  articles  for  the  dressing  table.  The  needs  of 
dining  are  met  by  two  tureens,  a  beaker,  egg-cup,  wine  funnel, 


table  spoon  and  fork,  meat  knife  and  fork  and 
marrow  spoon.  The  fire-gilding  is  excellently 
preserved  on  all  the  pieces. 

MARBLE-TOP  TABLES  FROM  WALCOT 

A PAIR  of  carved  and  painted  wall  tables 
with  tops  inlaid  in  small  squares  of  marble, 
exhibited  by  Schmitt  Brothers,  came  originally 
from  Walcot,  the  residence  built  by  Sir  Robert 
Chambers  for  Lord  Clive  after  his  return  from 
India  in  1 760.  Furnishings  for  Walcot  were  com- 
pleted by  the  second  Lord  Clive  from  about  1 770 
to  1 780,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  tables  belong 
to  that  period.  They  are  large  in  size,  measuring 
five  feet  in  width,  and  must  have  been  originally 
regarded  with  special  value  by  their  owner,  since 
the  various  kinds  of  marbles  employed,  fifty-five 
in  each  table,  are  recorded  by  means  of  a  key  of 
numbers  carved  into  the  ends  of  the  tables.  By 
this  means  the  names  of  the  marbles  in  each  row 
could  be  readily  identified  from  a  catalogue. 
The  appreciation  of  unusual  marbles  had  grown 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  since  Italian 


HEPPLEWHITE  ARMCHAIR  OFSATINWOOD,  RICHLY  CARVED 
WITH  FEATHERS,  DRAPERY,  ETC.  :  EDWARD  I.  FARMER 
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architecture  was  studied  ever  more  intensively,  the 
plain  marbles  used  about  1 720  on  side  tables  gave  way 
to  the  beautifully  patterned  varieties  so  richly  em- 
ployed in  Italian  palaces.  These  palaces  themselves 
often  proved  the  quarries  from  which  rare  and  beauti- 
ful examples  were  secured.  Lord  Leicester  was  the  re- 
cipient of  seven  cases  containing  marble-topped  tables 
sent  to  him  from  Italy  by  Brettingham  in  1 764.  Native 
marbles  were  also  highly  regarded.  Those  secured  on 
the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  were  prized  for 
their  fine  red  tones.  Defoe  in  1722  speaks  of  a  variety 
found  near  Corfe  Castle,  and  in  1 748  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  records  a  discovery  in  Ireland  on  the  estate 
of  Lord  Howth  of  veins  of  marble  coloured  in  red,  blue 
and  yellow,  said  to  be  as  fine  as  those  of  Italy  and 
Egypt.  This  taste,  transplanted  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, introduced  a  distinctly  foreign  element  into 
English  furniture  design  and  culminated  in  the  scag- 
liola,  in  imitation  of  a  material  of  which  not  enough 
could  be  readily  secured. 

The  present  tables  are  inlaid  in  squares  about  three 
inches  in  width.  They  are  arranged  so  that  the  colours 
balance  each  other,  although  not  in  an  arbitrary  pat- 
tern; thus  two  squares  of  the  rose-toned  breche  a" Alp 
form  a  lateral  balance  on  one  of  the  tables,  while  on 
the  other,  scjuares  of  a  brilliant  light  blue  receive  a  sym- 
metrical placing,  and  others  of  the  more  conspicuous 
colourings  are  handled  similarly.  These  tables  are  said 
to  have  stood  in  the  inner  hall  at  Walcot  and  belong 
in  style  to  a  group  of  furnishings  which  appear  to  have 
been  made  about  the  same  time.  Among  them  are  a 
large  breakfront  mahogany  cabinet  with  wire-mesh 
door,  and  a  painted  set  for  the  drawing-room  with  two 
settees  and  eight  armchairs. 

Sir  Robert  Chambers  was  at  the  height  of  his  career 
at  the  time  Robert  Clive  returned  from  his  successes 
in  India.  He  had  added  to  the  ornament  of  Kew  Gar- 
dens, was  working  for  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and 
Marlborough,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. He  also  built  Carrington  House  for  Lord 
Gower.  The  Treatise  in  Civil  Architecture  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1759.  His  work  is  by  no  means  harmonious 
with  that  of  the  Adams  in  architecture,  but  furniture 
in  the  restrained  Adam  style  found  a  suitable  environ- 
ment in  his  interiors. 


CARVED  SATINWOOD  CHAIR 

SINCE  satinwood  was  capable  of  taking  a  very  fine 
polish,  it  was  generally  used  so  that  its  flat  surface 
could  show  this  to  advantage.  It  could  be  used  effec- 
tively in  panels  as  a  veneer,  while  its  mellow  light  tone 
made  it  a  harmonious  companion  for  painted  designs. 
Being  a  hard  wood,  however,  it  is  adapted  to  carving, 
and  while  the  carved  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  chairs 


in  satinwood  are  not  in  the  majority,  the  occasional 
examples  found  include  such  graceful  specimens  that 
it  seems  strange  not  more  of  them  were  made. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  Hepplewhite  elbow  chair,  from 
Edward  I.  Farmer,  with  a  markedly  graceful  sweep  to 
the  arms:  this  shews  an  unusual  amount  of  caiving. 
The  back  is  of  the  interlacing  shield  design  and  shows 
the  swags  of  drapery  and  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers  so 
frequently  found  on  the  Hepplewhite  chair.  A  beading 
of  dots  is  employed  on  the  shield,  except  at  the  top, 
where  pendant  husks  are  divided  by  a  rosette.  Pendant 
husks  form  a  line  running  up  the  curved  portion  of  the 
chair  arm,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  is  con- 
tinued on  the  tapering  legs.  The  row  of  husks  is  broken 
twice  by  the  rosette,  with  the  husks  radiating  from 
them,  a  device  by  which  the  long  slender  lines  of  the 
chair  are  given  restful  balance.  The  front  legs  are 
carved  on  all  four  sides,  and  end  in  turned  feet  with 
acanthus  carving.  The  whole  design  is  carved  in  a 
rather  flat  relief,  in  keeping  with  the  slender  outlines  of 
the  piece.  It  contrasts  with  the  bolder  carving  on  the 
more  massive  pieces  of  the  'Age  of  Mahogany,'  and  is 
far  removed  indeed  from  the  manner  in  which  carved 
ornament  was  used  on  furniture  in  the  time  of  Kent. 
As  an  evolutionary  development  it  represents  a  period 
dominated  by  the  utmost  sophistication. 


THE  FORGUE  COMMUNION  CUP 

WE  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Ian  Finlay  concerning  the  Forgue  Communion 
Cup:  see  his  article  Old  Scots  Silver  in  Scottish  Churches 
(illustration  No.  i)  in  our  last  issue.  The  cup,  which 
bears  the  mark  of  Henry  Thomsone,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  deacon's  mark  of  James  Cok,  may  be  dated 

The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh,  gth  August  igjg 
Sir, — I  have  been  going  through  the  Communion 
plate  here  with  Commander  How,  and  he  sees  no 
reason  why  the  foot  and  stem  of  the  Forgue  cup  should 
be  of  later  date  than  its  bowl.  My  assertion  was  based 
on  Burns'  confident  statement  that  the  bowl  was  the 
oldest  portion  and  on  the  fact  that  the  engraving  on 
the  stem  did  not  appear  to  be  original.  Commander 
How  also  thinks  the  engraving  has  been  added  later, 
but  does  not  believe  the  cup  has  been  tampered  with 
otherwise,  and  after  discussion  I  am  convinced  he  is 
right.  Naturally,  I  am  delighted,  as  this  sets  the  cup 
safely  on  its  pedestal  as  the  oldest  Scottish  Communion 
cup.  I  had  hoped  to  have  this  discussion  with  Com- 
mander How  three  months  ago,  as  we  had  indeed 
planned,  but  circumstances  prevented  his  coming 
north  until  ten  days  ago. — Ian  Finlay. 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT 
MUSEUM  ACQUISITIONS 

Ik  MONG  the  more  noteworthy  objects  acquired 
during  the  past  month  by  the  Victoria  and 
JL  -\.  Albert  Museum  is  an  important  ivory  carving  of 
the  early  Fourteenth  Century,  representing  St.  Martin 
dividing  his  cloak  with  a  beggar.  This  very  expressive 
group,  which  we  illustrate,  is  of  especial  interest  from 
the  fact  that  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  subject  extreme- 
ly rare  in  ivories  of  the  Gothic  period.  Similar  pieces 
in  the  round  are  almost  unknown,  though  the  same 
theme  is  identified  with  two  reliefs  in  ivory,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  both  being  typical 
French  work  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Although 
Paris  was  the  principal  centre  of  the  ivory  workers  at 
this  period,  from  certain  peculiarities  of  style  in  the 
museum's  St.  Martin,  and  from  comparisons  with  con- 
temporary works  of  art  in  other  materials,  it  would 
seem  rather  to  have  affinities  with  Eastern  France  or 
the  Rhine  provinces,  though  no  ivory  carving  of  like 
date  has  definitely  been  assigned  to  either  of  these 
districts.  The  above  theme,  depicted  in  pictures  and 
wood-carvings,  appealed  very  strongly  to  the  popular 
taste  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  much  in  use  as  an 
illustration  of  the  virtues  of  self-denial  and  charity. 

The  Museum's  rich  department  of  ceramics  has 
benefited  by  a  gift  from  Mrs.  E.  L.  Cockell  of  certain 
Chinese  specimens,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband. 
One  of  these  is  a  tall  black-glazed  earthenware  vase 
of  distinguished  form,  of  the  Tz'u  Chou  type,  dating 
from  the  Sung  dynasty  (960-1279  a.d.)  and  a  large 
tile  from  a  balustrade,  of  green  and  yellow  earthen- 
ware, with  a  spirited  figure  of  a  mailed  warrior,  mod- 
elled in  high  relief.  On  the  back  an  inscription  states 
that  it  was  made  at  Ma-Shan,  a  village  in  the  Ching- 
hsing  district  of  the  Ting  prefecture  of  the  Chi-li 
province  in  the  year  1548.  Included  in  Mrs.  Cockell's 
gift  are  a  porcelain  dish,  painted  with  dragons,  and 
bearing  the  mark  of  Cheng-Hua,  but  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Yung-Cheng  (1723-35),  and  a  seventeenth- 
century  Yi-hsing  red  stoneware  teapot  with  enamel 
decoration. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
IN  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 

THERE  is  never-ending  interest  in  the  two  West- 
end  repositories  where  Messrs.  M.  Harris  &  Sons 
store  and  display  their  large  and  varied  stock  of 


antique  furniture  and  works  of  art.  The  bulk  of  these 
are  stored  in  the  almost  endless  galleries  in  New 
Oxford  Street,  a  veritable  museum;  but  a  recent  visit 
to  the  finely  laid-out  galleries  in  St.  James's  Street 
revealed  to  view  many  new  and  important  purchases 
from  great  English  houses,  acquired  during  the  past 
year.  These  pieces  exemplify  the  magnificent  crafts- 
manship of  our  eighteenth-century  furniture  makers, 
handiwork  made  with  hand  tools,  unmatched  for  ex- 
cellence of  design,  precision  of  finish  and  suitability  to 
their  purpose.  Less  exuberant  in  decoration  than  their 
continental  counterparts,  in  taste  we  may  claim  them 
to  be  finer,  or  at  least  more  to  our  liking  and  better 
suited  to  our  homes.  We  may  instance  a  Sheraton  bow- 
fronted  commode  of  exquisite  quality,  made  of  the 
finest  selected  woods,  burr  yew,  inlaid  with  harewood, 
and  having  all  its  original  brass  ornaments,  escut- 
cheons and  handles.  How  smooth,  satisfying  and  sim- 
ple it  is  the  illustration  shows.  From  Fineshade  Abbey, 


IVORY  CARVING  OF  ST.  MARTIN  AND  THE  BEGGAR  :  FRENCH  OR 
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SHERATON  BOW-FRONTED  COMMODE  OF  BURR  YEW,  INLAID  WITH  HAREWOOD  AND  HAVING 
ALL  ITS  ORIGINAL  BRASS  ORNAMENTS  :  SEEN  AT  M.  HARRIS  AND  SONS',  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 


crested  backs  comes  from  Flit- 
wick  Manor,  Bedford,  and  an 
interesting  relic  is  a  diminutive 
carved  chair  in  walnut,  with 
high  back  and  arms  of  unusu- 
ally delicate  proportions,  and 
small  mesh  caning,  said  to  have 
been  made  for,  and  used  by 
Queen  Anne  as  a  child.  A  long- 
case  clock  of  about  1695  made 
by  Peter  Garon  displays  its  fine- 
ly detailed  marquetry  in  t  h  e 
style  brought  into  vogue  here 
by  Gerrit  Jensen.  And  a  defin- 
itely foreign  group  is  that  of 
four  gilded  Louis  XIV  chairs 
covered  with  original  tapestries 
in  perfect  condition,  recently 
in  the  Mortimer  Schiff  collec- 
tion. With  these  we  may  refer 
to  a  set  of  three  Gobelins  tap- 
estry panels  with  mythological 
deities  centred  amid  ornamen- 
tal borders  characteristic  of 
the  style  of  Jean  Berain. 


Stamford,  comes  a  beautiful  Adam  satinwood  inlaid 
bookcase,  serving  equally  well  at  the  moment  as  a 
china  cabinet,  and  of  impeccable  proportions.  Then 
there  is  a  Sheraton  satinwood  and  mahogany  secre- 
taire, inlaid  with  box,  having  useful  pigeon  holes  and 
drawers  behind  its  falling  front.  Inside  one  of  these 
drawers  is  a  label  with  the  maker's  name,  George 
Simson  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Both  these  pieces 
are  in  astonishing  preservation,  bearing  tribute  to  the 
excellence  of  their  workmanship.  A  pair  of  finely 
veneered  walnut  Queen  Anne  card  tables  are  parti- 
cularly noteworthy,  from  the  fact  that  they  extend 
with  a  concertina  action,  a  most  unusual  arrange- 
ment for  so  early  a  period,  and  probably  one  of  the 
first  examples  of  such  construction.  Also  in  surpris- 
ingly perfect  condition  is  a  circular  leather-topped 
rent  table,  with  cupboards  below  in  the  central  pillar, 
and  drawers  around  the  revolving  top  with  tenants' 
initials  on  the  fronts,  and  a  central  well  for  money, 
operated  by  a  secret  catch  concealed  in  one  of  the 
drawers.  Several  sets  of  very  fine  English  chairs  should 
be  noticed,  among  them  nine  extremely  delicately 
carved  Hepplewhite  elbow  chairs,  from  Kyre  Park, 
Tenbury  Wells.  Six  walnut  Queen  Anne  chairs  of  su- 
perb workmanship  have  scrolled  fiddle-back  slats, 
carved  escallop  shells  on  the  knees  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  front-seat  rail.  A  pair  of  Chippendale  Chinese 
chairs  in  dark  mahogany  of  the  finest  quality,  carved 
with  fret  ornamented  brackets  on  the  legs,  and  pagoda 


AN  EXHIBITION  AT  HARROGATE 

THE  residents  of  Harrogate  as  well  as  visitors  will 
have  a  pleasurable  distraction  this  month  from 
valetudinarian  pursuits  and  social  recreations.  At 
No.  1 2,  Montpellier  Parade,  Messrs.  H.  Blairman  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  repeating  their  successful  venture  of  former 
years,  have  arranged  an  Exhibition  of  antiques  and 
works  of  art,  the  harvest  of  their  recent  acquisitions 
from  important  sales  and  private  purchases,  which  will 
certainly  attract  many  keen  and  knowledgeable  con- 
noisseurs. A  number  of  these  objets  d'art  which  we  have 
inspected  in  Messrs.  Blairman's  London  premises  at 
28,  New  Bond  Street,  have  impressed  us  with  their 
high  quality  and  the  fine  taste  shown  in  their  selection. 
Such  works,  besides  giving  pleasure,  are  always  pro- 
fitable to  purchase,  since  in  the  days  when  they  were 
made  time  was  of  small  account  and  unstinted  value 
was  given  in  craftsmanship.  Indeed,  a  high  standard 
was  exacted,  hence  we  have  so  many  solid  and  en- 
during examples  left  to  us  unimpaired,  whilst  the 
majority  of  articles  made  in  our  own  lifetime  have 
already  perished.  The  long  Sheraton  mahogany  dining 
table  in  several  sections,  which  has  come  from  Fulham 
Palace,  for  example,  is  in  as  perfect  condition  as  when 
it  left  the  workshops  of  its  maker,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  pair  of  Sheraton  satinwood  side  tables 
from  the  drawing  room  in  the  same  dwelling.  Then 
there  is  a  pair  of  gilt  side  tables  with  Brazilian  onyx  tops, 
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designed  by  the  prolific  Robert  Adam,  and  possibly 
made  in  Thomas  Chippendale's  own  ateliers.  Also 
there  may  be  seen  another  pair  of  delicately  fashioned 
side  tables  made  for  Hartwell  House,  Bucks,  whence 
they  have  directly  come,  and  where  Louis  XVIII 
spent  so  many  years  of  his  life  in  exile. 

As  is  well  known,  Messrs.  Blairman  have  long  made 
a  speciality  of  Chinese  XVIII-century  mirror  paint- 
ings, and  a  selection  of  these  has  been  sent,  including 
two  representing  The  Seasons  (a  pair  of  exceptional 
size)  and  several  of  the  conversational  type.  .Such  sub- 
jects were  specially  designed  to  harmonize  with  En- 
glish furniture  and  hangings  of  contemporary  date 
and  assort  therewith  admirably. 

An  outstanding  exhibit  of  great  interest  is  the 
Italian  Renaissance  cabinet  of  walnut  wood, 
made  in  the  workshops  of  Genoa,  circa  1600, 
which  we  illustrate.  As  may  be  seen,  it  is  a 
characteristic  piece  of  great  richness  of  de- 
tail, carved  with  a  large  number  of  nude 
figures  in  the  round,  in  an  architectural  set- 
ting. It  has  gilded  brass  fitments  and  lock- 
plates.  Those  interested  will  find  a  similar 
cabinet  illustrated  in  Furniture  and  Interior 
Decoration  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  by  Frida 
Schottmuller.  The  exhibition  will  remain 
open  till  September  23rd. 


INDIAN  ART  SHOW  IN  PICCADILLY 

THE  Royal  Academy  has  announced  its 
intention  to  hold  at  Burlington  House 
an  International  Exhibition  of  the  Art  of 
Greater  India,  from  January  to  March  1940. 
It  is  proposed  to  embrace  the  Indian  Empire, 
French  Indo-China,  Netherlands  India,  Bur- 
ma, Malaya,  Siam,  Afghanistan,  Tibet  and 
Nepal.  Such  an  enterprise  is  without  a  doubt 
overdue,  and  in  the  result  may  do  something 
to  stimulate  public  concern  with  this  deeply 
interesting  manifestation  of  the  art  of  Asia. 
The  Royal  Academy  itself  appears  to  have 
some  ground  for  misgiving  as  regards  public 
enthusiasm,  most  of  all  in  the  Indian  Em- 
pire itself,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  express 
its  fears.  If  anyone  should  doubt  the  neglect 
into  which  the  arts  of  India  have  fallen,  let 
him  visit  the  Indian  Section  of  the  National 
Museums  at  the  Imperial  Institute  Building, 
South  Kensington,  where  he  will  find  a 
series  of  galleries,  well  stocked  with  precious 
works  of  art,  but  as  far  as  attendance  goes 
on  every  day  of  the  week  a  scene  of  utter 
desolation.  Dr.  K.  N.  Sitaram,  by  whom  we 
shall  shortly  publish  an  article  upon  Indian 


sculpture,  tells  us  that  he  has  found  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  most  valuable  material  lying  about  disregard- 
ed and  unappreciated  in  the  public  and  private  col- 
lections of  the  British  Isles,  and  he  advocates  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Central  Museum  of  Asiatic  Art  and 
Antiquities  as  an  imperative  necessity  towards  a  pro- 
per study  and  understanding  of  the  subject.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Royal  Academy  project  will  materialize 
and  do  something  at  last  to  arouse  public  interest  in 
this  important  matter.  Much  indeed  is  needed  to  com- 
bat public  apathy,  and  unless  enthusiasm,  plus  know- 
ledge, together  with  an  attractive  presentation  of  its 
material  on  the  part  of  the  organizers  can  be  applied, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  Exhibition,  the  outlook 
cannot  be  regarded  as  too  hopeful. 


AN  ITALIAN  (GENOESE)  RENAISSANCE  CABINET  OF  WALNUT  WOOD,  CARVED 
WITH  FIGURES  IN  THE  ROUND  :  AT  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS'  HARROGATE  EXHN 
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THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 

THE  sixth  annual  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  and  Exhi- 
bition at  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane,  will  open 
on  Friday,  October  27th,  and  continue  till  Friday, 
November  10th.  This  will  be  the  third  successive  year 
in  which  Queen  Mary  has  graciously  given  her 
patronage  to  the  Fair.  On  October  26th,  the  first 
private  view  will  be  held  from  10.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m., 
and  the  second  private  view  on  October  27th,  from 
10.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m., on  which  day  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Royal  will  perform  the  opening  ceremony 
at  3  p.m.,  and  after  5  p.m.  the  public  will  be  admitted. 
All  the  stands  have  been  fully  let  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  Fair  this  year  will  be  as  varied  and 
interesting  as  usual. 

YET  ANOTHER  PEWTER  PUZZLE 

THE  curious  pewter  object  illustrated  here  has 
mystified  all  the  experts  to  whom  it  has  been 
submitted.  The  owner,  Mr.  Montague  Dennis,  of 
Towcester,  Northants,  believes  it  to  be  concerned  with 
some  game  or  pastime  of  Chinese  origin.  But  as  it  is 
obviously  of  English  make,  we  passed  it  over  to  Capt. 
A.  V.  Sutherland-Graeme,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President  and 
Past- President  of  the  Society  of  Pewter  Collectors,  for 
examination,  who  in  turn  consulted  several  of  his 
fellow-members.  Captain  Sutherland-Graeme  tells  us 
that  they  'can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
it  is  either,  ( 1 )  Part  of  some  game  (as  the  owner  sug- 
gests). (2)  Some  form  of  candle-holder,  which  seems 
unlikely,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  English.  Had  it  been 
Continental,  it  might  have  been  a  portable  holder  for 
votive  candles.  (3)  Some  object  connected  with  the 
ceremonies  of  one  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  as  most  of 
the  pewter  maces  were.'  The  piece  is  a  decided  curio- 
sity and  investigations  are  proceeding.  Meanwhile, 
can  any  reader  of  The  Connoisseur  enlighten  us  ? 

THE  PISA  COLLECTIONS 

THE  sale  by  auction  of  the  second  portion  of  the 
highly  valuable  and  important  Pisa  Collections 
is  to  take  place  at  the  Palazzo  delle  Prigioni,  St. 
Mark's,  Venice,  under  the  direction  of  the  Cav. 
Alfredo  Geri  of  the  Galleria  Geri  of  Milan,  assisted  by 
the  well-known  expert  Luigi  Maria  Brunelli,  Archi- 
tect, of  Milan  on  the  following  days  of  September — 
Saturday  2nd,  Monday  4th,  Tuesday  5th,  Wednesday 
6th,  and  Thursday  7th,  at  4  p.m.  each  day.  The  cata- 
logue which  is  before  us  illustrates  many  beautiful 
works  of  art  chiefly  Italian,  and  includes  furniture, 
majolica,  metals,  tapestries,  sculpture  and  porcelains 


of  rare  quality.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Oriental 
objects  of  art.  The  sale  of  the  third  and  final  portions 
of  the  Collections  Pisa  will  be  announced  shortly.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  above  articles  are  free 
of  exportation  taxes  and  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
country  without  difficulty  and  at  any  time,  subject  to 
a  simple  formality  with  the  competent  authorities. 


SALE  AT  TENBY  CASTLE 

MESSRS.  JACKSON  STOPS  of  Cirencester  ask 
us  to  state  that  they  have  received  instructions  to 
sell  by  auction  at  Tenby  Castle  the  entire  collection  of 
books,  furniture,  pictures  and  other  works  of  art 
contained  therein,  on  September  12th  till  15th  daily 
and  from  the  18th  till  20th  inclusive.  Inspection  is  by 
catalogue  only,  between  the  hours  of  1 1  a.m.  and 
4  p.m.  on  September  7th,  8th  and  9th.  The  paintings 
include  works  by,  or  attributed  to,  Lely,  Kneller, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  Hoppner,  Mil- 
lais,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Maratta.  Ivories, 
bronzes,  statuary,  armour,  miniatures,  pewter,  china 
and  glass  are  listed  and  the  furniture  comprises  items 
formerly  the  properties  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  and  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Illustrated  catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  price  of 
2s.  6d.  on  application  to  Messrs.  Jackson  Stops,  at 
Old  Council  Chambers,  Castle  Street,  Cirencester. 

On  September  6th  the  same  firm  is  holding  another 
sale,  that  of  the  valuable  and  interesting  contents  of 
the  Cottage  at  Lydstop.  These  may  be  viewed  on 
September  5th  from  1 1.30  a.m.  till  4  p.m.  Catalogues 
free  on  application. 

THE  COURTAULD  INSTITUTE  OF  ART,  in 
issuing  its  prospectus  for  1939-40,  announces  a 
long  series  of  lectures  of  exceptional  interest  which 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  general  public. 
Certain  of  these  are  free.  Others  may  be  attended 
upon  payment  of  a  specified  fee.  List  and  full 
particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Registrar,  at  20,  Portman  Square,  W.  1 . 


A  PEWTER  PUZZLE  :  WHAT  IS  IT?  READERS'  OPINIONS  INVITED 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MODERN  HOUSE 
Edited  by  Patrick  Abercrombie 
(London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  20s.  net) 

THE  editor  has  called  this  book  a 'survey' of  con- 
temporary domestic  design.  It  is  divided  into 
fourteen  chapters,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  a  certain  type  of  house — the  Country 
House,  the  Country  Cottage,  the  Town  House,  the 
Suburban  House,  etc.  Two  chapters  deal  with  Swedish 
and  American  Houses  as  a  contrast  to  the  English 
House,  and  the  last  three  chapters  describe  the  in- 
terior, equipment  and  fitments,  decoration  and  fur- 
niture. Each  of  the  fourteen  chapters  is  by  a  different 
writer,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  bias  of  each 
writer  for  or  against  'modern  design.'  The  two  follow- 
ing statements  indicate  the  two  outlooks : 

'The  mistake  to-day  is  in  attempting  to  force  exotic 
and  eccentric  structures  of  entirely  alien  materials  into 
positions  where  they  clash  and  jar  with  their  sur- 
roundings. The  prevalent  idea  with  some  people  seems 
to  be  to  live  in  glass  houses,  with  flat  roofs,  and  even  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  country  to  avoid  privacy  as 
much  as  possible.' 

'They  [modern  houses]  have  a  lightheartedness  of 
expression  freed  of  sentiment,  a  balanced  harmony  of 
clean  planes,  an  exhilaration  and  freshness,  and 
achieve  a  beauty  of  their  own,  vital  of  to-day.' 

The  first  chapter  on  'The  Country  House'  is  of  par- 
ticular interest,  being  written  by  the  very  eminent 
architect,  the  late  Sir  Guy  Dawber.  His  writing  con- 
tains much  sane  advice. 

'We  should  not  copy  the  styles  of  past  ages,  ...  in 
the  country  we  should  endeavour  to  carry  on  the  spirit 
of  traditional  building,  using,  wherever  practicable, 
local  materials  and  fitting  out  our  modern  work  into 
its  environment.' 

The  chapter  on  'The  Country  Cottage'  by  Archie 
Gordon  reviews  existing  facts  of  cottage  architecture, 
describes  designs  and  material,  and  notes  the  difference 
between  'old-world  atmosphere'  and  'olde-worlde.' 
Another  particularly  interesting  chapter  is  the  one  on 
'The  Ready  Built  House'  by  Stanley  Ramsey, 
F.R.I.B.A.  He  considers  the  'universal'  house  to  date 
from  the  early  Nineteenth  Century  and  discusses  the 
question  of  responsibility  for  its  bad  aesthetic  design. 
He  remarks  that  privacy  for  the  majority  of  tenants  is 
a  most  important  factor  to  be  considered.  A  house  that 
has  a  back  and  front  room,  one  facing  the  yard  and 
the  other  the  street,  permits  two  outlooks  on  life,  one 
private  and  the  other  public.  This  is  more  important 
to  the  tenant  than  sun,  light  or  air. 


'The  Contemporary  House'  by  Oliver  Hill, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  is  the  least  satisfactory  chapter,  as  it  ex- 
plains but  little  to  the  lay  mind  about  the  modern 
idiom  of  architecture.  This  deficiency,  however,  is 
amply  made  up  by  Mr.  John  Gloag's  chapter  'The 
House  in  America.'  The  author's  keen  critical  sense 
and  knowledge  of  both  English  and  American  modern 
architecture  make  his  comments,  and  the  information 
he  gives  on  certain  American  architects  and  their 
work,  of  the  greatest  interest. — R.W.S. 

DICKENS  AND  DAUGHTER 
By  Gladys  Storey 
(London:  Frederick  Muller  Limited.  10s.  6d.  net) 

MISS  GLADYS  STOREY  makes  a  memorable 
and  fascinating  contribution  to  Dickensian  liter- 
ature. She  gives  intimate  glimpses  of  Dickens,  his 
family  and  circle,  embodying  material  hitherto  unpub- 
lished or  not  generally  disseminated.  Though  she  dis- 
cusses much  else  besides  Dickens'  separation  from  his 
wife,  it  is  in  her  account  of  that  obscure  episode  that 
interest  principally  centres. 

Miss  Storey's  main  source  of  information  was  her 
friend,  Dickens'  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Perugini.  We 
are  told  that  Mrs.  Perugini  wrote  a  work  clearing 
Mrs.  Dickens  of  'false  accusations,'  but  saw  fit  to 
destroy  it  unpublished.  This  accords  with  a  foreword 
written  by  Mrs.  Perugini  herself  for  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Charles  Dickens:  His  Letters  to  Her,  not  issued,  however, 
till  1935,  some  years  after  her  death.  In  that  foreword, 
Mrs.  Perugini  considered  the  separation  to  be  'a 
strictly  private  arrangement,'  and  'no  concern  of  the 
public'  That  such  was  not  her  final  opinion  is  shown 
by  the  appearance  of  Dickens  and  Daughter,  written  in 
fulfilment  of  Miss  Storey's  promise  to  Mrs.  Perugini, 
to  tell  the  'unvarnished  truth.'  It  shows  Dickens  un- 
favourably, so  far  as  the  separation  is  concerned.  For 
Mrs.  Perugini  sided  with  her  mother,  though  some  of 
her  near  relatives — equally  competent  judges — took  a 
different  standpoint.  Perhaps  the  full  facts  will  never 
be  known. 

Let  us  say  that  poor  Mrs.  Dickens  was  good,  loving, 
faithful;  weakly  pretty,  and  patiently  enduring  what 
had  become  an  almost  insufferable  situation.  Was  she 
sole  victim  of  a  sorry  business?  Let  us  say  that,  after 
being  heartlessly  jilted  by  Maria  Beadnell,  Dickens 
had  married  on  the  rebound;  had  been  happy,  less 
happy;  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it;  was  defeated  by 
the  Fates.  The  pity  is  that  Mrs.  Dickens  should  ever 
have  met  her  husband — a  high-tensioned  complex  of 
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moods  and  literary  fire. 

Of  Ellen  Lawless  Ternan  we  are  told  that  she  bore  a 
son  to  Dickens:  a  son  who  'died  in  infancy.'  As  it 
stands,  this  passage  is  wholly  undocumented.  Dates 
here  are  highly  important,  as,  at  the  time  of  the 
separation  in  1858,  Dickens  staked  his  word  on  Ellen 
being  'innocent  and  pure.'  Which  goes  to  show  that 
anything  is  news  about  genius. — F.G.R. 

MANUEL  DE  LA  CONSERVATION  ET  DE 
LA   RESTAURATION   DES  PEINTURES 

(Paris:  Office  International  des  Musees.  Publications 
de  l'lnstitut   International  de   Cooperation  Intel- 
lectuelle,  2  Rue  de  Montpensier.  Fr.  150) 

THE  extreme  importance  of  the  subject  treated 
in  this  volume  is  obvious.  If  a  painting  has  any 
worth,  it  is  worthy  of  preservation.  This  elementary 
fact  has  received  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Office 
International  des  Musees.  To  effect  practical  results,  col- 
laboration between  directors  of  museums,  chemists, 
historians  and  specialists  in  matters  of  fine  art,  was 
essential.  A  series  of  international  conferences,  at 
Rome  in  1930,  Athens  1 93 1 ,  Paris  1933,  and  Madrid 
1934,  brought  together  distinguished  authorities  from 
a  number  of  countries,  with  the  most  valuable  results. 

While  it  is  understood  that  the  present  publication  is 
specially  destined  for  the  use  of  curators  of  museums 
and  galleries,  it  will  nevertheless  prove  indispensable 
to  all  serious  students  of  painting  and  also  very  par- 
ticularly both  to  art  dealers  and  private  collectors  of 
old  masters.  The  problems  of  preservation  and  restora- 
tion are  constantly  presenting  themselves,  and  an  ex- 
haustive survey  of  the  present  scientific  position  with 
regard  to  these  problems  must  prove  invaluable.  Re- 
cent disasters  resulting  from  over-zealous  and  inexpert 
attempts  at  restoring  masterpieces  in  notable  collec- 
tions have  attracted  so  much  public  attention  and 
excited  so  much  controversy,  that  an  authoritative 
manual  like  the  one  before  us  was  imperative  and  will 
assuredly  receive  a  wide  welcome. 

Every  aspect  of  the  subject  is  treated.  Part  I  is  de- 
voted to  'Preservation,'  and  opens  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  Doctrine  generale  of  the  complicated  problem 
under  discussion.  The  methods  of  investigation  are 
then  carefully  examined.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
housing  conditions  of  works  of  art;  the  action  of  light, 
and  of  smoke  upon  paintings ;  the  influence  of  humidity, 
temperature  and  other  climatic  problems;  with  a  re- 
view of  the  heating  and  air-conditioning  difficulties 
which  arise.  Local  precautionary  measures  are  then 
discussed,  with  a  chapter  specially  assigned  to  pro- 
tections against  fire,  and  another  concerning  the 
packing  and  transport  of  pictures. 

Part  II  is  concerned  with  'Restoration.'  After  con- 


sidering the  general  principles,  a  complete  technical 
survey  is  presented.  The  composition  of  varnishes  and 
the  deterioration  to  which  they  are  subject ;  methods  of 
removal,  etc.,  are  studied;  and  the  same  careful  in- 
vestigation is  applied  to  the  study  of  pigments  and  their 
removal  in  the  frequent  cases  of  overpainting  which 
present  themselves  as  the  result  of  new  methods  of 
scientific  photography  of  pictures.  The  photographs  of 
paintings  in  various  stages  of  restoration  are  super- 
latively interesting.  Every  type  of  painting  is  fully 
dealt  with :  fresco,  tempera,  oil,  etc. 

Important  Appendices  are  devoted  to  practical  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  avoidance  of  deterioration 
by  proper  regard  to  'hygiene,'  such  as  removal  of  dust; 
and  to  explanatory  tables,  indices,  and  a  dictionary  of 
French,  English  and  German  terms  employed  in  the 
Manuel.  The  illustrations  are  an  integral  and  highly 
important  part  of  this  notable  publication,  which  is 
finely  printed  in  4to  format,  bound  in  boards. — C. 

YOUR  HOUSE  AND  MINE 
By  Geoffrey  Boumphrey 
(London:  Allen  &  Unwin.  15s.  net.  Illustrated) 

THE  origin  of  this  book  was  a  series  of  broadcast 
talks.  It  is  based  on  the  author's  point  of  view  that 
the  house  from  earliest  times  'has  been  shaped  to  suit 
the  needs  and  habits  of  its  owners'  by  the  best  employ- 
ment of  knowledge  and  material,  and  that  when  this 
was  achieved  true  beauty  resulted.  The  author  there- 
fore in  this  book  examines  the  past  in  order  to  find  a 
clue  to  help  in  creating  'the  beauty  of  the  future.' 

Part  I  opens  with  a  description  of  the  home  of  the 
cave-dweller  and  then  proceeds  to  the  development  of 
the  house  (describing  how  it  was  affected  by  the  chang- 
ing habits  and  requirements  of  the  people  from  time  to 
time)  from  the  villa  of  Roman  days  in  England  down  to 
'Garden  Cities  and  Garden  Suburbs'  of  the  pre-war 
period.  The  reader  will  find  this  part  most  interesting 
and  instructive  reading,  particularly  the  description  of 
the  evolution  of  the  timber-framed  house. 

Part  II  describes  walls,  windows,  roofs,  chimneys, 
woodwork  and  furniture  and  the  'works  of  a  house.' 
The  author's  summing  up  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  pitched  and  flat  roof  is  excellent.  He 
omits,  however,  to  consider  the  architect's  difficulty  of 
designing  a  small  house  with  a  flat  roof— the  tendency 
being  for  it  to  look  like  a  box,  and  the  lay  client's  dislike 
for  flat  roofs  because  he  is  accustomed  to  pitched  roofs. 
Familiarity  with  things  is  a  psychological  factor  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  architect  to  ignore. 

In  the  section  on  Woodwork  and  Furniture  there  are 
a  number  of  statements  that  are  not  altogether  accu- 
rate. For  example,  the  author  states  that  there  was  no 
functional  reason  for  the  lids  of  chests  to  be  made  half- 
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rounded  or  'pitched  and  gabled.'  On  the  contrary, 
such  chests  with  these  shaped  lids  were  cither  trussing 
coffers  or  standards  and  the  rounded  or  gabled  design 
of  the  lid  was  to  allow  the  rain  to  run  ofTwhen  the  coffer 
was  strapped  to  a  horse's  back  or  when  a  standard;  as  it 
was  called,  was  transported  in  an  open  cart.  Chests 
banded  with  iron  were  trussing  coffers  or  travelling 
standards,  not  domestic  chests  made  by  the  joiner. 
Such  a  construction  was  a  necessary  one  and  particu- 
larly appropriate  for  the  stress  and  strain  these  chests 
had  to  undergo.  They  were  not  an  unsatisfactory  job, 
as  the  author  states. 

The  views  that  the  chair  was  unknown  in  Norman 
England  except  as  a  mark  of  position,  that  it  was 
evolved  from  the  chest,  and  that  stools  and  forms  re- 
mained the  most  usual  seats  until  the  late  Seventeenth 
Century,  are  refutable,  for  proof  to  the  contrary  exists. 
The  statement  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries a  quantity  of  furniture  was  let  loose  of  a  superior 
quality,  which  the  king  sold  to  his  nobles,  would  be 
taken  more  seriously  if  references  were  given.  The 
same  remark  also  applies  to  the  statement  that  the 
monks  were  skilled  in  the  craft  of  furniture-making. 

Part  III  deals  with  the  problems  of  to-day — Leisure, 
Design  for  the  Machine,  the  Birth  of  Modern  Archi- 
tecture and  Modern  Design,  and  the  Ideal  Town  for 
To-day,  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  the  author  de- 
scribes and  sums  up. 

The  1 86  illustrations  are  of  considerable  interest. 
They  have  all  been  carefully  chosen  and  in  many  cases 
show  comparisons  between  old  and  modern  solutions 
of  the  same  problem.  This  is  a  most  readable  and  in- 
teresting book  and  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject. — R.W.S. 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 

By  Hugh  MacDiarmid 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  ios.  6d.  net. 
Illustrated) 

THE  author  of  this  book  tells  us  in  the  first  page 
that  he  has  no  patience  whatever  with  either 
'mawkish  sentimentality,'  or  with  the  'factual  spinach,' 
which,  as  he  puts  it,  is  'generally  churned  out.'  He  says 
that  90  per  cent,  of  what  has  been  written  of  the  Heb- 
rides is  'just  that  sort  of  thing.'  He  is  pleased  to  give 
the  reader — pp.  xix  and  xx — a  quotation  from  his 
poem,  which  he  has  called  Direadh  and  which  might 
perhaps  be  criticized  in  its  turn;  however,  the  reader 
shall  judge  for  himself: 

'In  the  wonderful  diversity  and  innumerable 
Sharp  transitions  of  the  Scottish  scene, 
The  source  of  our  Scottish  antisyzygy, 
Grundvorstellung  des  mannigfaltigsten  Umschlags, 


I  who  used  to  deplore  the  incredible  shallowness 

Of  all  but  all  of  my  fellow-countrymen, 

So  out  of  keeping  with  the  Scottish  mountains 

Far  more  of  them  surely  should  have  resembled, 

Each  with  a  world  in  himself, 

Each  full  of  darkness  like  a  mountain, 

Each  deep  in  his  humbleness, 

Without  fear  of  abasing  himself 

And  therefore  pious, 

People  full  of  remoteness,  uncertainty  and  hope, 

People  who  were  still  evolving, 

Suddenly  (my  master  Shestov's  suddenly  I) 

See  now  the  reconciliation  of  all  opposites, 

das  OfTene,  das  Ganze,  das  Sein,  der  Weltinnenraum, 

And  understand  how  .  .  .  der  reine  Widerspruch  des 

kosmischen  Seins, 
—  die  Tatsache,  dass  das,  was  dem  Menschen  nur 

im  Umschlag  zusammenkommt 
im  Kosmischen  immer  schon  zusammen  ist.' 

'Hugh  MacDiarmid'  proceeds  to  criticize  piping 
and  pipers.  He  writes  (p.  viii) :  'Of  the  Piobaireachd, 
the  great  music  of  the  pipes,  of  which  still  less  is  known 
(than  of  Hebridean  poetry),  and  still  more  hopeless 
misconceptions  prevail,  even  among  the  leading  pip- 
ers and  members  of  the  Pibroch  Society  to-day.'  To 
illustrate  his  point  he  mentions  that  no  'treasured  me- 
morials' of  the  great  MacCrimmon  pipers  are  pre- 
served in  Dunvegan  Castle.  Here  he  is  quite  wrong — 
the  Piob  Bhieac  of  Padruig  Mor  MacCrimmon,  and 
also  the  pipe  played  by  Iain  Dubh  MacCrimmon  have 
both  an  honoured  place  in  Dunvegan  Castle.  The 
author's  remarks  on  pipers  and  piobaireachd  come  cur- 
iously from  one  entirely  unknown  in  the  piping  world. 

'Hugh  MacDiarmid'  says  that  'far  too  much  writing 
about  the  Scottish  islands  is  taken  up  with  the  rather 
morbid  preoccupation  with  what  is  vaguely  called 
Nature.'  It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  the  author  steers 
clear  of  this  subject,  since  on  one  of  the  very  rare  occa- 
sions when  he  stoops  to  discuss  Natural  History  he 
stumbles  badly.  Writing  of  Unst  in  Shetland,  he  says 
(p.  80),  'The  great  Icelandic  owl,  the  most  beautiful 
and  magnificent  of  all  European  birds  of  prey,  is 
known  to  haunt  the  moorish  wilds  and  craggy  cliffs  of 
Unst  alone  of  all  British  isles.'  There  is  no  bird  known 
as  the  'great  Icelandic  owl,'  but  from  the  scientific 
name  (Strix  nyctea)  which  the  author  gives,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  this  remarkable  Nature  Note  is  on  the 
snowy  owl,  a  bird  which,  almost  unknown  in  Iceland, 
is  seen  as  a  rare  wanderer  from  Greenland  throughout 
Scotland  during  the  winter. 

To  write  disparagingly  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  Fraser  and 
Kenneth  MacLeod  (pp.  xiv  and  xv)  is  merely  to  dis- 
play ignorance.  Mrs.  Kennedy  Fraser  has  her  critics, 
but  she  rescued  many  beautiful  Gaelic  songs  from 
oblivion,  and  Kenneth  MacLeod  is  one  of  the  immor- 
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tals — he  is  a  true  poet  and  inspired  lyrist,  and  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  shallow  criticism. 

It  is  therefore  good  to  know  that  the  author  of  the 
book,  although  he  writes  under  the  name  'Hugh  Mac- 
Diarmid,'  is  not  a  Highlander,  but  (if  we  refer  to  Who's 
Who)  was  born  under  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  and 
named  Christopher  Murray  Grieve.  It  is  also  men- 
tioned that  the  author's  Recreation  is  Anglophobia, 
and  that  he  lives  on  the  Island  of  Whalsay,  one  of 
the  Shetland  Islands. 

I  mention  this  lest  the  readers  of  his  book  should 
imagine  that  this  writer  is  a  Highlander,  living  on  a 
Hebridean  island.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  66 
pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  Author's  Notes  and 
Introduction,  no  more  than  26  pages  are  given  to  the 
Hebrides.  But  these  26  pages  are  more  than  enough. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  beautiful  photographs  of  R. 
M.  Adam,  Niall  Rankin  and  others  should  be  incor- 
porated in  a  book  that  is  egotistical,  wearisome,  en- 
tirely without  charm  or  literary  style  and  full  of  satire 
and  destructive  criticism  without  one  single  construc- 
tive or  uplifting  thought. — S.G. 

CATALAN  FRANCE 
By  Basil  Collier 
Illustrated  by  Helen  Kapp 
(London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  Ltd.  18s.  net) 

THE  Roussillon  lies  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Corbieres,  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Andorra:  'a  country  set  apart  from  its  neighbours  .  .  . 
it  is  among  the  undiscovered  regions  of  the  earth,  of 
which  perhaps  the  Hebrides  is  one,  and  Bali  was  found 
yesterday  to  be  another,  where  an  older  form  of  life 
has  survived  into  the  twentieth  century.' 

Mr.  Collier  writes  with  enthusiasm  and  sagacity  of 
his  travels,  and  we  may  envy  him  his  sojourn  in  a 
province  individual  to  no  common  degree  and  where 
'it  rarely  rains  except  twice  in  the  year.' 

The  language  of  the  Roussillon  is  the  Catalan  branch 
of  the  langue  d'oc.  But,  despite  the  efforts  of  individ- 
uals and  patriotic  groups,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
'national'  movement  in  Spanish  Catalonia  (destined 
perhaps  to  higher  fulfilment  through  the  present  op- 
pression ;  for  tyranny  is  a  potent  instrument  to  awaken 
a  nation's  spirit),  there  is  nevertheless  a  cultural 
decline  in  Catalan  France  due  largely  to  'linguistic 
decadence.'  'With  the  official  adoption  of  French  in 
the  schools,  and  the  consequent  banishment  of  Cata- 
lan, there  grew  up  the  curious  situation  that  still 
exists  to-day,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion is  unable  to  write  the  language  it  habitually 
speaks.'  This  language  'has  existed  as  a  spoken  tongue 
at  least  since  the  eleventh  century' ;  yet  even  in  the 
golden  age  of  the  langue  d'oc  the  troubadours  of  the 


Roussillon  preferred  the  Provencal  idiom. 

Perpignan  is  the  province's  capital  city;  wine  its 
chief  industry.  To  the  wines  of  the  country,  to  its  fish, 
its  culinary  characteristics  and  houses  of  good  repute 
with  the  gastronomer,  the  author  has  appended  a 
chapter,  pleasant  and  learned,  which  will  endear  him 
to  the  connoisseur  and  prove  an  additional  reminder 
to  prospective  travellers  to  Catalan  France  that  this 
book  is  an  essential  part  of  their  equipment.  In  truth, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  useful  and 
agreeable  travelling  companion.  The  people  of  Rous- 
sillon, their  homes  and  habits  and  history,  are  intro- 
duced and  made  familiar — but  not  too  familiar;  the 
author  does  not  violate  that  mystery  which  is  the 
intelligent  traveller's  most  subtle  delight. 

From  the  Roussillon,  Mr.  Collier  makes  an  excur- 
sion to  Andorra,  which  provides  material  for  a  chapter 
of  special  interest.  'Andorra  is  Catalan ;  but  it  is  not 
France';  nor  Spain  either:  it  is  an  independent  moun- 
tainous region,  'a  feudal  survival,  whose  status  under 
modern  international  law  has  never  been  defined.' 
Its  foundation  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Charle- 
magne or  his  son  Louis  le  Debonair.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  above  5,000,  an  average  altitude  of  over  6,000 
feet.  'Its  semi-official  style  is  Co-Principality  of  the 
Valleys  of  Andorra.  .  .  .  The  rights  of  one  co-prince 
are  still  nominally  exercised  by  the  Bishop  of  Urgel. 
.  .  .  Those  of  the  other  have  descended  through  the 
ruling  families  of  Navarre  and  France  to  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic';  the  Republic  is  'entitled  to 
receive  an  annual  tribute  of  960  francs,  which  it  usu- 
ally waives.' 

This  delightful  book  is  illustrated  after  seventy  draw- 
ings in  line  and  sixteen  in  wash  by  Helen  Kapp,  who, 
we  may  believe,  has  caught  much  of  the  pictorial 
character  of  this  curious  and  historic  region. — C.R.C. 

AIR  RAID  PRECAUTIONS  IN  MUSEUMS, 
PICTURE  GALLERIES  AND  LIBRARIES 

(Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees,  The  British  Museum. 
Price  Ninepence) 

THIS  valuable  little  handbook  of  about  60  pages 
should  be  read  and  as  far  as  possible  be  memorized 
by  the  staffs  of  all  such  institutions  as  are  compre- 
hended in  the  above  description.  It  covers  such  emer- 
gencies as  damage  from  explosion,  fire  from  incen- 
diary bombs,  gas  attacks,  failure  of  lighting,  flooding, 
and  such  measures  as  personal  and  material  protection, 
salvage,  rescue  and  first  aid,  evacuation,  transport 
and  decontamination.  All  such  institutions  as  those 
designated  should  work  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
Local  Authorities  in  whose  areas  they  are  situated, 
from  whom  they  may  expect  assistance  and  to  whom 
they  may  act  as  a  reinforcement  in  case  of  need. — X. 
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ARMS  ON  BRONZE 
MORTAR  — LONDON,  W. 

THE  authorities  at  the 
Louvre  are  incorrect. 
The  arms  are  not  Eng- 
lish, but  prove  on  examina- 
tion to  be  Bolognese.  The  first 
coat,  which  may  be  described 
as  [azure],  a  mount  of  six  icoup- 
eaux'  [or]  supporting  a  lion  [or]  is 
unique.  There  exist  many  coats 
in  which  a  lion  appears  in 
association  with  a  mount,  but 

treated  as  they  are  here,  they  were  borne  by  the  Livi- 
zani  of  Bologna  alone.  Later,  when  the  family  migrated 
to  Bavaria,  being  created  Counts  in  1814,  the  arms 
were  slightly  modified.  The  Bolognese  origin  of  the 
second  coat  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  the  [a^Mr^] 
chief  charged  with  fleurs-de-lys  [or]  and  a  label  [gules]  bor- 
rowed from  the  City  arms,  and  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  arms  of  very  many  of  the  noble  families  of 
Bologna.  This  coat  is  not  recorded  either  by  Renesse  or 
Rietstap.  It  appears  to  be  [or],  a  demi-eagle  displayed 
sable  impaling  a  rampant  hound,  given  by  P.  S.  Dolfi  in  his 
Cronologia  delle  Famiglie  nobili  di  Bologna,  1670,  pp.  43 
and  93,  to  the  Campeggi  of  Bologna.  Rietstap  only 
gives  Campeggi  of  Milan,  to  whom  he  ascribes  or,  three 
bars  azure.  The  third  coat  chequy  argent  and  sable  is 
Pepoli  of  Bologna,  also  of  Venice  and  Verona  (Dolfi, 
pp.  55  and  70).  These  identifications  are  also  given  by 
Bartolomeo  di  Galeotti  in  his  Trattato  de  gli  Huomini 
illustri  di  Bologna,  1590  (pp.  231  and  584).  The  rose 
badge  appears  to  be  that  of  the  Aldrovandi  of  Bologna. 
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the  coats  on  the  lock  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
unique  even  for  burgher  arms.  Instead  of  being  im- 
paled the  two  coats,  each  consisting  of  a  merchant's 
mark  impaling  a  coat  of  arms,  are  placed  one  above 
the  other,  forming  a  quartered  coat.  A  careful  study 
of  the  various  editions  of  Sibmacher  would  seem  to 
show  that  merchants'  marks  based  on  the  letter  M, 
like  those  in  quarters  1  and  3,  are  only  known  in 
Franconia  and  Hamburg.  The  two  fishes  in  fess  the  lower 
reversed  is  used  by  a  number  of  families  of  burgher  ori- 
gin— Reichardt  of  Saxe-Gotha,  Roth  or  Rott  of  Nurem- 
berg, Schmiedeberg  of  Silesia.  The  only  one  with 
which  the  initials  H.  W.D.I. K.  agree  is  Kaumann, 
originally  of  Kietz  near  Koepenick,  domiciled  in 
Berlin  about  1800.  The  axe  in  fess  in  the  fourth  quarter 
I  cannot  connect  with  any  family  to  which  the  initials 
S.P.M.  are  appropriate. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  the  heraldic 
quarters  are  actually  the  Arms  of  the  Guilds  to  which 
the  merchants  belonged. 


ARMS  ON  FOUR  ALTAR 
CANDLESTICKS— LONDON,  W. 

OR,  a  pile  azure  charged  with  three  escallops  .  .  .  impaling 
argent,  a  fess  sable  between  three  tortoises.  C.  a  demi- 
lion  rampant  azure  collared  with  a  ducal  coronet  or,  holding  an 
escallop  of  the  arms.  M.  Veritas  sine  timore.  The  dexter  coat 
and  crest  are  those  of  Pye  of  the  Charter  House, 
London,  granted  May  2nd,  1634.  The  other  coat  is 
unrecorded. 


ARMS  ON  WHEEL-LOCK— KENSINGTON 

I AM  tempted  to  date  your  arquebus  about  1640;  it 
is  obviously  of  German  origin.  The  marshalling  of 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 
Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


CHBXST  HE  HO  RE  CAIAPHAS,  AFTER  JORDAENS 
UPUN  COPPER  AFTER  FLEMISH  MASTERS  (NO. 


ONE  OF  FOUR  PAINTINGS 
,034 — SKI'.    EDITORS'  NOTE) 


QUERY  (No.  1,035) 

Sir, — I  am  enclosing  a  photograph  (here 
reproduced)  of  a  painting,  artist  unknown, 
subject — a  man  in  hunting  costume. 

I  am  anxious  to  find  a  clue,  if  possible, 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  painter  of  this  pic- 
ture, and  would  also  like  to  learn  anything 
discoverable  about  the  subject  of  the  paint- 
ing.— E.  J.  Rousuck,  New  York. 


REPLY  TO  NO.  1,011  (January,  1939) 

Signor  Orlando  Grosso,  Direttore  di  Anti- 
chitd  Belle  Arti  e  Storia  at  Genoa,  kindly  in- 
forms us  that  the  painter  of  this  picture,  the 
subject  of  which  is  not  easy  to  identify,  is  the 
Genoese  master  Gioachino  Assereto  (1600- 
1649).  The  picture  has  strong  affinities  with 
The  Death  of  Cato,  by  Assereto,  in  the 
Palazzo  Bianco,  Genoa. 


QUERY  (No.  1,034) 


Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  obtain  information  concerning  four 
paintings  on  copper  in  my  possession.  The  copper  plates 
measure  33!  X  27!  inches.  The  pictures  form  part  of  a  Via 
Crucis,  but  I  am  unable  to  discover  whence  they  came  or  the 
name  of  their  former  owner. 

The  subjects  are  said  to  be  The  Betrayal,  The  Judgment  of 
Pilate,  The  Crown  of  Thorns,  and  The  Crucifixion.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  they  are  works  painted  in  the  studios  of  Ru- 
bens, possibly  by  Van  Dyck;  also  that  The  Crucifixion  may  be 
an  original  study  for  the  Coup  de  Lance  by  Rubens  at  Ant- 
werp: the  details  of  the  two  compositions  are  not  identical. 

I  would  value  any  assistance  which  your  readers  may  be 
able  to  give  me. — F.  Warn,  Buenos  Aires. 

[All  the  pictures,  judged  by  the  photographs,  are  clearly 
copies.  We  have  submitted  the  one  said  to  represent  Christ 
before  Pilate  (here  illustrated)  to  Dr.  Ludwig  Burchard,  who 
replied:  'The  first  name  you  have  suggested — Jordaens — is 
the  right  one,  the  painting  being  based  on  the  engraving  by 
Marinus  after  Jordaens'  Christ  before  Caiaphas.''  According 
to  Max  Rooses  (Jacob  Jordaens:  His  Life  and  Work,  1908, 
p.  179),  the  original  picture  from  which  the  engraving  was 
made  is  unknown.  Of  Rubens' mastei  pieces  numerous  copies 
of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  exist,  many  of 

PORTRAIT  OF  MAN  IN  HUNTING  COSTUME  :  IDENTITY 

which  differ  in  detail  from  the  originals. — Editors.]  of  both  subject  and  artist  sought  (.no.  1,035) 
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IN    THE    AUCTION  ROOMS 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

THOUGH  it  is  often  said  that  the  dealers  have 
curry-combed  every  county,  and  that  the  time 
for  auction  'finds'  and  rare  bargains  has  gone, 
lucky  haps  of  the  saleroom  are  not  to  be  despaired  of 
yet.  They  come,  it  is  true,  at  much  more  distant  in- 
tervals. Here  is  a  story  about  a  grimy  oak  panel,  de- 
picting A  Hilly  River  Scene  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
which  was  sold  at  Christie's  on  July  14th.  A  year  or 
two  ago,  a  retired  British  admiral  attended  a  country 
auction  and  picked  the  panel  up  for  something  less 
than  ten  pounds.  He  eventually  sold  it  to  the  late  Mr. 
Frank  Holbrooke,  of  Bladon  Castle,  Burton-on-Trent, 
for  £700.  The  picture  remained  at  Bladon  until  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Holbrooke,  when  her  executors  sent  it 
to  Christie's  for  sale.  Shortly  before  the  sale  on  July 
14th,  however,  it  had  been  submitted  to  Dr.  Gustav 
Gliick,  who,  in  a  certificate  of  authenticity,  states  that 
he  considers  it  'a  genuine  and  characteristic  work  by 
Peter  Bruegel,  the  Elder,  dating  from  about  1554- 
1557.'  The  result  of  this  attestation  was  that  a  foreign 
nobleman,  living  in  Paris,  had  to  pay  as  much  as 
£8,190  for  it — an  English  auction  maximum  for  a 
Bruegel.  The  underbidder  was  a  representative  of  a 
well-known  firm  of  Dutch  dealers.  Another  interesting 
story  about  this  panel  is  that,  shortly  after  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke's death,  it  was  offered  as  a  gift  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland.  It,  however,  had  not  then  been 
authenticated,  and  the  gallery  refused  the  offer. 

The  panel  was  reproduced  in  last  month's  Con- 
noisseur (p.  115).  Christie's  July  14th  sale  also  in- 
cluded a  few  works  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
C.  A.  Bentinck,  of  India  House,  Bovey  Tracey,  Devon- 
shire. Among  these  were  two  striking  Romney  por- 
traits of  Sir  Robert  Shore  Milnes,  Governor  of  Martinicjue 
and  afterwards  Acting-Governor  of  Quebec,  and  his 
wife,  Charlotte  Frances,  daughter  of  John  Albert  Ben- 
tinck. For  the  pair  an  English  collector  gave  £7,560 
against  a  member  of  the  Bentinck  family.  Romney's 
fee  for  painting  the  portraits  was  76  guineas.  From 
other  sources  came  a  three-quarter  length  portrait  of  a 
bearded  man,  in  dark  coat  lined  with  fur,  holding  his 
hat  and  a  book,  with  a  dog  by  his  side,  attributed  to 
Titian,  which  sold  for  £1,050;  a  portrait  group  of  M> s. 
Abel  Smith  and  her  daughter  Alary,  who  married  the  Rev. 
John  Sargent,  Rector  of  Lavington,  Sussex,  by  J. 
Northcote,  signed  and  dated  1783,  £714;  Romney's 
Henry  Thornton  (1 760-181 5),  philanthropist  and  econ- 
omist, £241  1  os. ;  a  small  Van  Goyen  panel  of  a  frozen 
river  scene,  signed  with  initials  and  dated  1659, 
£246  15s.;  A  Nymph  and  Satyr  dancing  to  the  Music  of  a 
Pipe  and  Tambourine,  by  Claude,  £756;  and  a  view  of 


PORTRAIT  OF  DONA  ANTONIA  ZARATE,  BY  GOYA  :  FROM  THE 
ST.    GEORGE  COLLECTION,   CAM    HOUSE   :  MESSRS.  SOTHEBY'S 


a  waterfall  near  a  church,  by  J.  Van  Ruisdael,  £378. 

There  was  something  of  a  surprise  in  the  same  rooms 
on  July  28th,  when,  after  an  opening  bid  of  £2 1 ,  a 
portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  wife  of  the  $th  Earl, 
ascribed  to  Vandyck,  soared  up  to  £1,102  10s.  before 
the  hammer  fell.  Eighteen  years  ago  this  had  cost 
£257  10s.  Other  works  in  this  July  sale  included  Love 
in  a  Village,  by  Zoffany,  which  brought  £241  10s.; 
The  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Pier  Francesco  Fiorentino  (ex- 
hibited at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York),  £441 ;  A  Battle  Scene:  an  incident  in  the  Campaign 
between  the  Florentines  and  the  Lombards,  attributed  to  II 
Vecchietta,  £367  10s.;  a  portrait  of  Baron  Mulgrave 
Constantine  John  Phipps,  who  entered  the  Navy  in  1  760, 
and  was  appointed  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1  777,  by 
Gainsborough,  £588;  and  A  Hilly  Landscape,  with  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  by  J.  Patinir,  £220  10s. 

Interest  in  the  sale  at  Sotheby's  on  July  26th  was 
centred  upon  the  collection  of  28  works,  removed  from 
Cam  House,  Campden  Hill,  the  London  residence  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Evelyn  St.  George,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  George  Fisher  Baker,  of  New  York.  The  out- 
standing picture  was  a  bust  portrait  of  the  beautiful 
Spanish  actress  Dona  Antonia  £arate,  by  Goya,  measur- 
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ing  28  X  22  i  inches.  Bidding  for  this  opened  at 
£2,000,  and  after  a  short  contest  the  picture  fell  to  a 
London  and  New  York  firm  for  £6,800 — an  English 
auction  record,  the  previous  one  being  the  £3,465 
paid  for  A  Lady  in  Black  at  Christie's  in  1916.  Mrs.  St. 
George  is  believed  to  have  paid  about  £4,000  for  the 
Zorote  portrait.  Another  notable  Cam  House  picture 
was  a  half-length  of  St.  Catherine,  wearing  a  crown,  in  a 
red  robe  with  blue  mantle,  holding  the  sword  and  palm  of 
martyrdom,  by  El  Greco.  This  went  to  Mrs.  S.  Clarke, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  owner,  for  £3,800.  After  this 
came  a  series  of  14  works  by  Sir  William  Orpen,  the 
majority  of  which  were  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Winter  Exhibition,  1933.  Prices  for  these  Orpens 
ranged  from  £8  to  the  £880  paid  by  Lady  Orpen  for 
her  husband's  portrait  of  himself  as  The  Man  from 
Aran,  which  had  been  exhibited  at  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute, Pittsburg,  and  was  reproduced  in  our  August 
issue  (p.  116).  Mrs.  G.  F.  Baker,  sen.,  gave  £200  for 
Orpen's  portrait  of  her  husband,  in  brown  suit  with 
green  tie,  signed  and  dated  1909;  and  The  Roscommon 
Volunteer,  a  portrait  of  a  girl  in  an  old  Hussar  uniform, 
fetched  £320.  (Sotheby's  sale  of  the  contents  of  Cam 
House  is  referred  to  under  the  Furniture  section.)  This 
picture  sale  included  works  from  other  sources.  Cat- 
alogued as  the  'property  of  a  gentleman'  were 
Cezanne's  The  Montagne  Sainte-Victoire  seen  from  the 
Chemin  des  Lames,  about  1904-1906,  and  Van  Gogh's 
Olive  Trees,  of  the  St.  Remy  period.  In  spite  of  rapid 
bidding  from  all  parts  of  the  room,  it  was  understood 
that  these  failed  to  reach  their  reserves  and  were 
bought  in  at  £4,200  and  £4,000  respectively. 
Cezanne's  auction  record  was  the  £3,000  given  last 
February  in  Paris  for  his  Le  Pilon  du  Roi.  The  Van  Gogh 
appears  to  be  the  second  work  of  his  to  have  been 
offered  in  a  London  saleroom — the  first  being  A  Vase 
of  Flowers,  which  brought  £1,260  in  the  Sir  James 
Murray  sale  at  Christie's  in  1927.  One  other  work  in 
Sotheby's  catalogue  is  worthy  of  note.  This  is  an  ap- 
parently unrecorded  Raeburn  three-quarter  length 
portrait  of  Miss  Ferguson,  late  wife  of  Colonel  William 
Kelso,  seated,  in  a  white  dress  with  pink  sash  and  pink 
ribbon  in  her  powdered  hair,  which  changed  hands  at 
£620.  It  belonged  to  the  late  Mrs.  M.  B.  D.  Kelso, 
and,  according  to  family  tradition,  was  painted  by 
Raeburn  during  the  time  that  he  stayed  with  the  Kelso 
Family.  In  the  same  auction  rooms  on  July  1 8th,  two 
Rembrandt  etchings,  a  very  early  impression,  with  the 
'black  sleeve'  of  Christ  Preaching  [La  Petite  Tombe),  and 
a  second  state  of  Rembrandt's  Mother,  seated  at  a  table, 
looking  right,  each  fetched  £110;  while  on  August 
2nd,  £130  was  paid  for  a  water-colour  drawing,  Mel- 
son  Heroes  at  Greenwich,  by  Sir  David  Wilkie  (the  oil- 
painting,  for  which  this  was  a  study,  was  destroyed  by 
fire).  Wilkie's  work  has  definitely  risen  in  value,  owing 
to  recent  exhibitions. 


TEXTILES,  ARMS,  FURNITURE,  ETC. 

THE  most  interesting  of  the  July  sales  at  Christie's 
was  that  of  a  portion  of  the  famous  collection  of 
arms  and  armour,  and  works  of  art,  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  of  Roslyn,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  which  was  held  on  the  27th  of  that  month. 
The  chief  item  in  the  sale  was  a  sixteenth-century 
Ispahan  carpet  (23  X  12  feet),  woven  in  colours  with 
birds,  cloud  scrolls,  animals,  and  flowering  trees, 
which  failed  to  reach  its  reserve  and  was  bought  in  at 
£6,510.  After  the  sale,  however,  it  was  sold  by  private 
treaty  to  Mr.  J.  Paul  Getty,  a  Californian  private  col- 
lector, for  £6,300.  The  carpet,  originally  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Holms,  a  noted  Glasgow  col- 
lector, and  later  in  that  of  Mr.  Marsden  Perry,  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  is  known  as  The  Coronation  Carpet,  as 
it  was  lent  for  the  Coronation  of  Edward  VII,  when  it 
lay  before  the  throne  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  illus- 
trated in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Loan  Exhibition  of 
Oriental  Rugs  and  Textiles,  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York,  1935.  A  set  of  four  Beauvais  tapestries, 
known  as  the  Italian  Grotesques,  woven  by  Philippe 
Behagel  after  designs  by  Jean-Baptiste  Berain,  about 
1700,  changed  hands  at  £1,522  10s. ;  a  final  offer  of 
£2,100  was  made  for  a  pair  of  early  sixteenth-century 
French  or  Flemish  panels,  worked  with  scenes  from 
the  Life  of  Christ,  formerly  in  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Col- 
lection, New  York;  while  at  £787  10s.  the  hammer 
fell  on  a  fourteenth-century  English  alabaster  plaque, 
carved  in  high  relief  with  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 
Outstanding  among  the  armour  was  a  fourteenth- 
century  Italian  (Tyrol)  bascinet  with  visor  Hundsgugel, 
and  original  chain  mail  Camail,  which  was  sold  to  a 
private  collector  in  this  country  for  £2,730 — a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  was  the 
underbidder.  Tradition  has  it  that  this  bascinet,  to- 
gether with  two  others  still  in  the  armoury  of  the 
castle  at  Churburg,  belonged  to  the  Matsch  and  Trapp 
family  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  ancestors  of  the 
present  Graf  Trapp,  where  it  had  always  remained  till 
it  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Mackay  in  1924.  A  sixteenth- 
century  German  (Augsburg)  suit  of  armour  of  bright 
steel  with  etched  and  gilt  decoration,  together  with  its 
companion  shield,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Altenburg,  Schloss  Altenburg,  Thuringia,  was 
bought  in  at  £1,365;  another  German  suit  (1580)  for 
the  tilt,  with  contemporary  coating  of  black  pigment, 
from  the  Royal  Armoury,  Dresden,  went  to  an  Ameri- 
can collector  for  £598  10s.  (the  National  Museum  of 
Scotland  made  a  bid  for  this) ;  a  sixteenth-century 
French  (Ecole  du  Louvre)  demi-suit,  at  one  time  in 
the  celebrated  Magniac  collection,  £315;  a  Milanese 
pageant  shield  Rondache,  1 550,  embossed  with  a  scene 
depicting  Charles  V  taking  John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, prisoner  after  the  Battle  of  Muhlberg,  1547,  £435;  the 
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BACCHUS  AND  ARIADNE  :  BEAUVAIS  TAPESTRY  PANEL  :  COLLECTION  OF  MRS.  ST.  GEORGE,  CAM  HOUSE  :  SOTHEBY'S 
ONE  OF  NINE  PANELS  FROM  THE  SUITE  KNOWN  AS  LES  AMOURS  DES  DIEUX,  WOVEN  AFTER  DESIGNS  BY  F.  BOUCHER 


sword  of  Justice  and  Coronation  of  the  Elector  of 
Mayence  (seventeenth-century  Dresden  workman- 
ship), used  at  the  coronation  of  Mathias,  1612,  and 
Ferdinand  II,  1620,  £430  10s. ;  and  the  hilt  of  a  fif- 
teenth-century civic  sword,  presumably  of  the  City  of 
Coventry,  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  dust  heap 
in  Whitechapel,  London,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
£3°9  IOS- 

At  Christie's  on  July  6th,  an  early  seventeenth- 
century  Highland  flintlock  pistol,  the  steel  stock  with 
heart-shaped  butt,  fitted  with  a  picker,  is  profusely  in- 
laid with  engraved  silver,  the  lock  plate  bearing  the 
initials  P.H.  changed  hands  at  £99  15s.;  while  on  July 
20th,  a  collection  of  49  porcelain  figures  of  the  'Man- 
sion House  Dwarfs,'  the  majority  of  which  were  illus- 
trated and  described  in  The  Connoisseur,  July  1906, 
was  bought  in  at  £367  10s.;  a  set  of  twelve  Nantgarw 
plates,  painted  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  made  £120 
5s.;  and  a  Greek,  fourth-century  B.C.,  bronze  figure  of 
Aphrodite,  nude,  holding  her  tresses  in  her  upraised 
hands,  the  whole  figure  covered  with  a  green  patina- 

tion>  £3°4  IOS- 

In  addition  to  the  Cam  House  pictures,  already  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article,  Sotheby's  were  occupied  on 
July  24th  and  25th  with  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  the 
late  Mrs.  St.  George's  Campden  Hill  residence.  The 
515  lots  catalogued  brought  a  total  of  £10,349,  to 


which  must  be  added  the  £14,463  obtained  for  the 
pictures.  The  chief  lot  in  the  house  sale  was  a  panel  of 
Beauvais  tapestry,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  which  went  to 
Mr.  J.  P.  Getty  for  £2,700.  This  piece  is  one  of  nine 
panels  from  the  suite  known  as  Les  Amours  des  Dieux, 
woven  after  designs  by  Francois  Boucher,  under  the 
direction  of  J.  B.  Oudry,  A.  C.  Charron,  and  N.  Bes- 
nier.  The  panel  is  illustrated  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
annica,  14th  edition,  under  the  article  Tapestry.  Mr. 
Getty,  who,  as  mentioned  above,  bought  the  Coronation 
Carpet,  also  paid  £1,550  for  a  fine  sixteenth-century 
Ispahan  carpet  \2~]  X  1 1  feet),  woven  on  a  rose  crim- 
son field  with  a  conventional  'all  over'  design  of  floral 
stems  and  palmettes  in  predominant  shades  of  blue.  A 
Mortlake  tapestry  panel,  circa  1 700,  worked  on  a  dark 
ground  with  an  Indo-Chinese  scene  of  a  prince  seated 
on  a  ceremonial  carpet,  similar  to  one  of  a  set  of  four 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Elihu  Yale,  founder  of 
Yale  College,  sold  for  £660 ;  a  four-post  bedstead,  at- 
tractively painted  by  Sir  William  Orpen  in  the 
'Angelica  Kauffmann  style,'  with  figures  and  views  in 
vignettes,  £100;  a  seventeenth-century  Flemish  tapes- 
try panel  woven  with  the  subject  of  Penelope  and  Ulysses, 
which  had  formed  the  head  panel  of  the  bed,  £150, 
and  a  bronze  group  Le  Baiser,  33  inches  high,  signed 
'A.  Rodin,'  £110. 

On  July  20th,  Sotheby's  concluded  the  two-day  sale 
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of  the  second  and  final  portion  of  the  collection  of 
Italian  majolica,  formed  by  Dr.  Alfred  Pringsheim,  of 
Munich,  for  a  total  of  £7,433 — the  first  portion,  sold 
last  June,  realized  £12,061.  The  top  price  in  the  final 
session,  £700,  was  given  for  a  Gubbio  lustre  dish,  by 
Maestro  Giorgio  Andreoli,  signed  and  dated  1522,  the 
sunk  centre  painted  with  an  unusual  rendering  of  the 
subject  of  Diana  and  Actaeon.  A  Gubbio  lustred  Castel 
Durante  dish,  with  full-face  bust  portrait  of  a  girl  and 
the  inscription  Cintia  Bella,  circa  1530,  probably  by  a 
follower  of  Nicola  Pellipario,  fetched  £280 ;  a  Gubbio 
lustre  plate,  painted  by  Fra  Xanto  Avelli,  about  1534, 
with  Alpheus,  the  River  God,  pursuing  Arethusa,  who  is,  on 
appealing  to  Diana,  changed  into  a  Fountain,  £420 ;  a  large 
fifteenth-century  Florentine  'oak-leaf  jar,  decorated 
with  a  crane  among  foliage,  £380;  a  large  Deruta 
albarello,  painted  with  four  hares,  and  the  name  of  the 
drug  'Chappari,'  circa  1 505,  £240 ;  a  Gubbio  ruby  lustre 
tondino,  by  Maestro  Giorgio,  circa  1525,  decorated  with 
a  hand  (Jupiter)  holding  thunderbolts,  £260;  a  Faenza 
jug,  painted  about  1500  with  a  bust  portrait  of  a  girl 
in  profile  to  dexter,  £230;  and  a  ruby  and  gold  lustre 
dish,  illuminated  with  a  standing  figure  of  Christ  bound 
to  the  Column,  circa  1525,  £250.  On  July  14th,  a  set  of  ten 
Chippendale  mahogany  chairs  (two  arm)  each  having 
a  moulded  top-rail,  supported  by  an  interlaced  splat, 
and  seats  raised  on  slightly  chamfered  legs  joined  by 
plain  stretchers,  changed  hands  at  £440 ;  a  William  III 
walnut  long-case  clock,  the  movement  by  John  Knibb, 
Oxford,  with  day-of-the-month  indicator,  £400;  and 
a  pair  of  Meissen  porcelain  figures  of  parrots,  after 
Kaendler,  perched  on  tree  stumps,  mounted  on  Louis 
XV  chased  ormolu  bases  with  flower  branches  sup- 
porting three  candle-sconces,  £200. 

SILVER  AND  GOLD 

AT  Christie's,  on  July  19th,  a  plain  monteith  bowl, 
xA.  on  circular  moulded  foot,  engraved  with  the  arms 
of  Sir  Walter  Long,  of  Whaddon  (162 7-1 711),  by 
Edward Pearce,  1707  (71  oz.  14  dwt.),  made  80s.  peroz.; 
a  pair  of  silver-gilt  tumbler  cups,  each  decorated  with 
a  matted  band,  and  with  reeded  rims  and  bases,  1692, 
maker's  mark  R.H.,  perhaps  for  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
(2  oz.  18  dwt.),  195s.;  a  silver-gilt  stirrup  cup,  in  the 
form  of  a  fox's  head,  1808,  maker's  mark  J.F.  (8  oz. 
13  dwt.),  140s. ;  a  tankard  and  cover,  the  pear-shaped 
body,  on  circular  moulded  foot,  engraved  with  a  coat- 
of-arms,  1 69 1 ,  maker's  mavV.R.L.Jleur-de-lys  below,  prob- 
ably for  Ralph  Leeke  or  Leet  (27  oz.  10  dwt.),  175s.; 
another,  of  bulbous  form,  the  body  repousse  and  chased 
with  a  broad  band  of  formal  flowers,  etc.,  1646, 
maker's  mark  T.G.  in  a  dotted  oval  (10  oz.  3  dwt.),  160s.; 
a  pair  of  sauce-boats,  each  on  oval  collet  foot,  by 
Abraham  Buteux,  1729  (29  oz.  15  dwt.),  98s.;  and  a  set 


of  five  circular  dishes,  each  on  rim  foot,  engraved  with 
the  arms  of  Granville,  by  Anthony  JVelme,  1727  (39  oz. 
16  dwt.),  75s.  On  July  26th,  a  stoneware  jug,  decor- 
ated with  figures  and  fox  and  hounds,  with  Edward  VI 
silver-gilt  mounts,  maker's  mark  a  wallet  hook  palewise 
on  a  cross  bendwise,  sold  'all  at'  for  £140. 

In  a  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  July  20th,  a  gold  statuette 
(26  oz.  1  dwt.)  of  Queen  Victoria  in  a  brocade  dress 
and  veil,  crowned,  holding  the  orb  in  the  left  hand  and 
the  sceptre  in  the  right,  8  inches  high,  was  knocked 
down  at  £129.  This  is  a  miniature  replica  of  the  statue 
near  the  Henry  VIII  Gateway,  Windsor. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

THE  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  July  24th  and  25th,  was 
particularly  notable  for  its  inclusion  of  the  com- 
plete autograph  manuscript  of  Charles  Dickens's  Life 
of  Our  Lord,  which  was  first  published  in  1934  and  was 
the  property  of  Lady  Dickens  and  her  children.  An 
opening  bid  of  £200  for  this  manuscript  was  quickly 
challenged  by  Miss  Gladys  Storey,  the  daughter  of 
G.  A.  Storey,  R.A.,  who  has  recently  published  a  hook 
Dickens  and  Daughter.  Others  entered  the  contest, 
and  after  keen  bidding  the  hammer  fell  at  £1,400 — 
the  bid  of  Mr.  Philip  Rosenbach.  Miss  Storey,  who  had 
bid  up  to  £1,350,  said,  after  the  sale,  that  had  she 
been  successful  it  was  her  intention  to  present  the 
manuscript  to  the  British  Museum.  The  manuscript  is 
closely  and  clearly  written  on  forty-six  quarto  pages, 
divided  into  ten  chapters,  and  an  epilogue  of  two 
pages  on  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  In  a  note  to 
the  catalogue  Lady  Dickens  explains  why  the  work 
was  not  published  during  the  author's  lifetime: 
'Charles  Dickens  wrote  it  for  his  children;  it  was  for 
his  family,  and  he  never  intended  to  publish  it.  .  .  . 
My  husband,  Sir  Henry  Fielding  Dickens,  added  when 
speaking  to  me  about  the  MS.,  "  I  have  no  objection  to 
our  children  selling  it  later  on."  '  After  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  in  1933,  publication  was  decided  on,  and 
The  Life  appeared  in  serial  form  in  a  London  daily 
newspaper  and  numerous  papers  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  In  the  same  sale  a  copy  of  Thackeray's 
Vanity  Fair,  1847-8,  in  the  original  19/20  parts  in  yel- 
low wrappers,  received  a  final  offer  of  £220.  On  July 
nth,  the  same  auctioneers  concluded  the  sale  of  the 
fourth  portion  of  the  Schwerdt  collection  of  sporting 
works  for  a  total  of  £2,589 — the  total  for  the  three 
sections  is  £14,468,  and  there  are  more  sales  to  come. 
Only  one  lot  in  the  fourth  sale  calls  for  mention,  and 
that  is  the  magnificent  copy  of  The  Beaufort  Hunt,  a 
series  of  eight  coloured  aquatints  of  fox  hunting,  from 
the  original  drawings  by  W.  P.  Hodges  and  engraved 
by  Henry  Aiken,  1833,  in  original  pink  paper  wrap- 
pers. This  went  to  a  London  dealer  for  £1,200. 
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THE  VIRGIN  I  AMD  ST   ANNE   TEACHING   THE  INFANT 
SAVIOUR   To"  WALK  :   WOOD   CARVING,   PAINTED  IN 
POLYCHROME  AND  GILT  :  FLEMISH,  LATE  XV  CENTURY 
{By  Courtesy  of  the  Spanish  Art  Gallery,  London) 
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FOUR  GERMAN  WOOD  CARVINGS 
FROM    A    XVth-CENTURY  ALTAR 

By  CYRIL  G.  E.  BUNT 

STRANGELY  overlooked — indeed  almost  completely  neglected — for  something  like  eighty  years, 
the  four  remarkable  wood  carvings  discussed  below  by  Mr.  Cyril  Bunt  form  a  conspicuous  example 
of  the  public's  indifference  to  many  of  its  finest  possessions.  But  it  is  still  stranger  that  no  official  notice 
has  hitherto  been  taken  of  these  magnificent  works  of  art,  perfect  in  the  spirit  and  purity  of  their  style, 
and  of  masterly  accomplishment.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  these  four  panels  have 
been  illustrated,  and  that  no  previous  effort  has  been  made  by  an  English  authority  to  discover 

their  authorship  and  their  source. — Editor. 


OVER  eighty  years  ago — in  1 858  to  be 
precise — the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum (as  it  was  then  called)  purchased 
four  lime-wood  panels  of  the  Evangelists 
carved  in  alto-relievo.  At  the  time  they  were  de- 
scribed as  of  North  German  origin,  fifteenth- 
century  in  date  and  as  of  the  school  of  Michael 
Pacher.  Later  they  appear  to  have  been  la- 
belled as  Flemish  and  for  a  time  even  Tyrol- 
ean, though  now  once  more  ascribed  to  a 
North  German  source. 

These  changes  during  fourscore  years  are 
merely  recordings  of  the  descriptions  at  differ- 
ent epochs  of  revision  and  indicate  no  more 
than  routine  surveys  by  successive  generations 
of  experts  of  companion  works  whose  pre- 
vious history  was  a  complete  blank. 

The  four  panels  differ  little  in  dimensions, 
all  being  56-5  cm.  (22  inches)  wide,  though  in 
their  present  condition  they  vary  within  8  cm. 
in  height  (from  19  to  22  inches).  They  show 
the  Four  Evangelists,  each  with  his  appro- 
priate emblem,  in  naturalistic  attitudes  such 
as  the  artist  may  have  seen  assumed  by  the 
monks  in  any  fifteenth-century  scriptorium. 
This  naturalism  extends  to  the  head-gear,  the 
hair  and  the  feet,  but  is  especially  remarkable 
in  the  expressive  features  of  the  saints,  who  sit 
at  work,  each  with  his  books  ready  to  hand  in 
cunningly  placed  shelves. 

All  that  has  been  recorded  of  these  truly 
notable  panels  is  that  they  came  from  the 
David  Falck  collection,  sold  at  Christie's  on 
April  19th,  1858.  It  is  not  known  from  what 
source  Falck  acquired  them,  though  we  may 
surmise  that  they  came  into  his  hands  in  the 


ordinary  way  of  business,  since  he  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  antique  dealers  of  his  day. 
Many  fine  examples  of  Continental  art  found 
their  way  to  his  New  Bond  Street  shop  before 
he  retired  in  1&58. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  view  of  their  obvious 
interest  and  importance,  that  they  have  never 
been  accorded  the  attention  which  they  so 
certainly  deserve.  In  fact  the  only  serious 
notice  they  have  hitherto  received  has  been 
from  German  writers.  V.  C.  Habicht,  in  his 
Niedersachsischen  Kunst  in  England,  Hanover, 
1930,  claims  them  at  some  length  not  only  as 
examples  of  the  art  of  Lower  Saxony,  but  as 
being  from  the  hand  of  the  little  known  Meis- 
ter  Wolter,  of  Hildesheim,  whose  chief  re- 
corded work  was  the  altar  of  the  Godehard 
church  of  that  town.  This  ascription  is  given 
entirely  on  the  strength  of  stylistic  affinity. 
The  only  other  writer  to  notice  them  is  H. 
Busch,  in  his  Meister  Wolter  und  sein  Kreis,  who 
cannot  see  his  way  to  agree  with  Habicht,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  does  not  attempt  an  ascrip- 
tion. One  might  at  first  feel  tempted  to  accept 
the  pronouncement  of  Habicht  upon  the 
strength  of  his  reputation.  Yet  in  the  same 
volume  he  draws  the  famous  example  of  Eng- 
lish metalwork — the  Gloucester  Candlestick 
— within  his  'Niedersachsische'  net:  'Fur  die 
Entstehung  des  Gloucester  Leuchtern  in  Hil- 
desheim sprechen  entscheidende  Formwerte.' 

So  one  is  forced  to  examine  the  attribution 
on  its  merits.  Stylistically  it  may  be  possible  to 
find  some  affinity.  But  Habicht  claims  Wolter 
as  of  the  school  of  the  celebrated  stylist,  Til- 
man  Riemenschneider;  and  it  is  hardly  con- 
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THE  EVANGELIST  ST.  MATTHEW 


HERE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  HANS  VON  WORMS 


ccivable  that  the  sculptor  of  our  panels,  had 
he  been  in  close  touch  with  Riemenschneider, 
could  have  refrained  from  taking  advantage 
of  obvious  opportunities  for  elaboration  which 
the  theme  affords.  One  of  the  charms  of  these 


panels  is  their  simplicity  of  treatment.  They 
were  obviously  carved  by  one  who  was  con- 
tent to  subordinate  his  own  skill  in  carving  to 
that  of  the  painter  who  would  subsequently 
add  the  decorative  details.  The  Hildesheim 
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HERE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  HANS  VOX  WORMS 


master's  brilliant  attention  to  detail  leaves 
little  but  colour  for  the  painter  to  add. 

Then  again,  Wolter's  earliest  recorded 
work — the  altar  of  the  Godehardikirche — 


was  carried  out  1504-7.  If  the  South  Kensing- 
ton panels  are  by  this  artist,  it  would  only  be 
possible  to  consider  them  as  early  works,  be- 
fore the  stvlism  of  Riemenschneider  had  in- 
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THE  EVANGELIST  ST.  MARK 


HERE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  HAN'S  VON  WORMS 


fluenced  him.  For  I  am  assured  the  Evan- 
gelist panels  cannot  be  put  later  than  1480, 
and  Tilman  was  then  only  twenty  years  old. 
Sartorial  details — the  caps,  the  short  cropped 
hair  and  footwear — confirm  this. 


Actually  our  panels  have  clearer  affinity 
with  the  relief  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Luitpold  Museum,  Wurzburg,  which  dates 
from  circa  1490.  In  this  we  may  discover  simi- 
lar vivid  realism  and  character  in  the  faces, 
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the  same  careful  treatment  of  the  feet  and  feels,  is  too  early  to  put  it.  At  least  it  is  not 
naturalness  of  action.  The  importance  of  this  later  than  1490  and  should  be  ranked  as  of  the 
is  that  it  leads  us  in  the  direction  of  Veit  Stoss  same  date  as  the  Annunciation  panel  in  the 
and  the  Nuremberg  school.  Daun,  in  his  life  of  Nuremberg  National  Museum.  The  latter, 
Stoss,  1 916,  ranks  this  group  with  the  early  however,  is  definitely  more  developed  in  style, 
works  of  that  artist,  bringing  it  within  his  more  florid  in  the  folds  of  the  robes  and  flow- 
Krakow  period,  i.e.  before  1477.  This,  one  ing  hair,  as  well  as  the  carved  detail  in  the 
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background  and  the  angel's  wings.  Both  these 
are  surely  by  the  one  artist — and  that  artist 
is  not  Veit  Stoss. 

It  is  easy  for  the  bias  of  individual  special- 
ists, steeped  in  the  'feeling'  of  any  given  school 
they  are  studying,  to  find  affinities  in  the  work 
of  the  prolific  period  of  fifteenth-century 
German  wood  sculpture.  Veit  Stoss,  Adam 
Kraft,  Michael  Pacher,  Tilman  Riemen- 
schneider  had  each  their  own  following  of 
skilled  imitators.  But  great  masters  like  these 
were  no  mere  creators  of  styles.  They  were  ex- 
ponents of  tendencies  abroad  in  their  genera- 
tion. They  were  not  so  much  original  causes 
as  the  final  products  of  such  tendencies.  Hence 
it  is  often  futile  to  argue  on  stylistic  grounds 
alone  within  so  relatively  small  a  compass  as 
these  local  German  schools.  Such  argument 
can  only  be  urged  with  conclusive  weight 
where  more  tangible  evidence  of  probable 
authorship  can  be  arrayed  in  support. 

Of  the  two  examples  mentioned,  the  closer 
— in  spite  of  its  more  developed  character — is 
the  Annunciation  panel  in  the  Germanisches 
Museum.  This  piece  was  bought  in  1892  at 
Aschaffenburg — a  small  town  overshadowed 
by  its  great  neighbours  Frankfurt,  Wiirz- 
burg,  Hildesheim  and  Worms.  The  relief  had 
been  discovered  in  the  Abbey  Church, 
Aschaffenburg,  and  has  been  said  to  have 
come  from  an  altar  in  the  Holy  Cross  Church 
at  Coburg.  A  large  Virgin  and  Child  and  four 
other  panels,  now  in  the  collection  at  Veste 
Coburg,  are  alleged  to  have  come  from  the 
same  altar. 

Mention  of  Aschaffenburg  as  the  place 
where  the  Annunciation  panel  was  found,  if  it 
does  not  actually  throw  doubt  upon  its  Co- 
burg provenance,  at  least  opens  up  an  alter- 
native. For  it  recalls  the  name  of  a  famous 
sculptor  associated  with  that  town — Hans 
von  Worms. 

This  artist,  who  was  engaged  between  1476 
and  1479  in  carving  an  altar  for  the  Bernard- 
skapelle  of  the  Cistercian  Monastery  at  Frank- 
furt, was  engaged  from  1489  to  1496  upon  a 
grand  altar  for  the  Stiftskirche  at  Aschaffen- 
burg— an  important  work  comprising  no  less 
than  twenty-one  'pictures.' 

This  altar,  which  took  him  six  years  to  exe- 
cute, is  recorded  to  have  consisted  of  a  pre- 


della  containing  four  busts  of  crowned  and 
mitred  figures;  the  centre  portion  consisting 
of  five  large  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  saints; 
the  wings  composed  of  small  compartments, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  unfortunately  un- 
recorded. The  altar  was  restored  in  1606,  but 
in  1 770  it  was  entirely  superseded  by  a  renais- 
sance altar,  and  its  components  vanished. 
Such  a  disappearance  provides  the  antiquary 
with  a  problem  as  engaging  as  a  detective 
story  to  the  ordinary  mortal. 

Already  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  four 
busts  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  the 
Stadel  Institute  are  from  the  predella  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  so.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  great  statue  of  the 
Virgin  and  four  other  panels  in  the  Veste  Co- 
burg, as  well  as  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Annunciation  panels  may  also  have  been 
parts  of  this  magnum  opus  of  Hans  von  Worms. 

The  temptation  to  add  the  Four  Evangelist 
panels  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
stylistically  allied,  would  be  great,  if  it  were 
not  for  their  obviously  earlier  date.  The  chief 
reason  for  dwelling  at  such  length  upon  the 
Aschaffenburg  altar  and  its  possible  remains 
is  the  affinity  of  feeling  coupled  with  a  more 
developed  technique.  If  we  are  justified  in 
giving  these  to  Hans  von  Worms  (1489  to 
1496),  then  the  South  Kensington  set  may  be 
examples  of  his  work  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his 
development. 

He  had  already  finished  the  altar  of  the 
Frankfurt  Bernardskapelle  three  years  before 
the  first  mention  of  Riemenschneider  in  the 
Rates-Book  of  Wiirzburg.  It  was  a  more 
modest  work  than  that  of  Aschaffenburg  ten 
years  later,  and  took  him  only  three  years  to 
complete.  Payments  to  'Meister  Hansin  Snit- 
zer  zu  Worms'  are  recorded  in  the  Copial 
Buch  between  1476  and  1479 — dates  which 
exactly  fit  in  with  the  determined  period  of 
the  Evangelist  panels.  Unfortunately  there 
seems  to  be  no  record  of  the  subjects  of  the 
various  panels;  but  it  is  clear  that  our  Four 
Evangelists  would  fit  the  scheme  of  such  an 
altar.  Two  are  practically  square  at  top,  the 
others  cut  away  at  left  and  right  corners  re- 
spectively— suggesting  that  Matthew  and 
Mark  were  on  one  side,  Luke  and  John  on  the 
other,  the  upper  ones  allowing  for  the  ornately 

{Concluded  on  page  200) 
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By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD  AND  F.  GORDON  ROE 


ONE  of  the  most  celebrated  royal  por- 
traits in  St.  James's  Palace,  the  great 
painting  of  King  Charles  II  shown  in 
No.  i,  has  had  a  mysterious  history.  So  far  as 
reference  books  go,  indeed,  it  has  scarcely  a 
history  at  all;  and  for  years  it  has  presented 
a  problem  to  critics.  Obviously  so  important 
a  work  must  have  known  an  important  past. 
But  what  was  that  past?  The  records  are  sil- 
ent. Now,  due  primarily  to 
a  chance  discovery  by  Mr. 
Beard,  the  present  writers 
are  able  to  throw  light  on  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to 
all  students  of  seventeenth- 
century  art. 

The  history  of  this  pic- 
ture as  hitherto  known 
commences  as  recently  as 
1892,  when  it  was  wisely 
purchased  for  the  Royal 
Collection.*  It  was  then 
inventoried  as  being  by 
PieterNason.  In  191 2,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Collins  Baker  chal- 
lenged this  ascription  in  his 
monumental  Lely  and  the 
Stuart  Portrait  Painters.  On 
critical  grounds,  he  in- 
clined to  the  view  that  it 
was  by  the  Scots  artist, 
Joseph  Michael  Wright. 
This  new  attribution  has 
been  generally  accepted; 
otherwise  the  picture's  his- 
tory has  remained  as  vague 
as  ever. 

In  1934,  one  of  the  pre- 
sent writers  drew  attention 
to  a  compositional  rela- 
tionship between  the  por- 
trait and  certain  of  Charles 


IPs  Great  Seals  (Country  Life,LXX VI,  20-21). 
This  tended  to  emphasize  the  'official'  char- 
acter of  the  portrait.  Indeed,  it  could  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  so  majestic  a  performance, 
rendered  with  so  marked  a  regard  for  accurate 
statement,  had  been  executed  at  any  rate  with 
a  view  to  display  under  special  conditions. 

If  recent  research  has  not  established  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  portrait  was 


*  [James]  Edgar  Sheppard:  Mem- 
orials of  St.  James's  Palace,  1 894,  vol. 
i,  P-  368- 


No  I— PORTRAIT  OF  CHARLES  II  ON  HIS  THRONE  :  BY  JOSEPH  MICHAEL  WRIGHT 
IN    ST.    JAMES'S    PALACE       BY    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY    THE  KING 
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No.  II.— WRIGHT'S  PORTRAIT  OF  CHARLES  II  ENGRAVED 
FOR  THE  TITLE-PAGE  OF  ANGLIAE  NOTITIA,  ETC.,  1673 


painted,  it  does  reveal  that  it  was  at 
least  on  one  occasion  actually  used  un- 
der official  auspices. 

Mr.  Collins  Baker's  analysis  of  the  por- 
trait resulted  in  his  assigning  it  to  circa 
1 664  (Lely  and  the  Stuart  Portrait  Painters, 
1912,1,  plate  f.  p.  1 88) .  In  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  an  entry  in  Pepys'  Diary.  On 
April  1 8th,  1664,  Pepys,  who  was  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  King,  notes  that  for 
the  first  time  he  saw  His  Majesty  'with  his 
perriwig,  but  not  altered  at  all.'  Where- 
fore, as  he  wears  one  in  the  portrait,  the 
latter  cannot  antedate  that  period. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  grounds 
for  placing  the  portrait  somewhat  later 
than,  say,  1664-5.  The  Robes  of  Estate 
and  the  Under  Habit  exhibit  no  devia- 


tions from  the  normal,  but  the  shoes,  in  place  of  be- 
ing garnished  with  strings,  are  fastened  with  jewelled 
buckles,  a  fashion  that  did  not  make  its  appearance 
until  the  advent  at  Court  of  what  was  called  'the 
Persian  Mode'  in  October  1666.  On  the  18th  of  that 
month  His  Majesty  appeared  in  this  new  dress, 
which  entailed  among  other  sartorial  adjustments 
'changing  .  .  .  shoe  strings  and  garters  into  bouckles, 
of  which  some  were  set  with  precious  stones,'  and 
exchanging  the- band  for  the  cravat.  The  'Persian 
Mode'  only  remained  popular  for  a  few  months  when 
French  fashions  returned  to  favour.  With  them  the 
band  came  back  to  hold  its  position  as  the  fashionable 
neck-wear  until  about  1672-3  (see  Thomas  Blount's 
Glossographia,  edit.  1674,  under  crabbai).  Shoe-buckles, 
on  the  other  hand,  once  in,  never  went  out  again. 
Since  the  King  wears  both  shoe-buckles  and  band  it 
seems  that  1 668  or  1 669  is  a  not  unlikely  date  for  this 
portrait. 

That  the  St.  James's  Palace  portrait  was  accessible 
— possibly  in  Whitehall  Palace — is  indicated  by  the 
frontispiece  (No.  ii)  apparently  engraved  for  the 
seventh  edition  of  Edward  Chamberlayne's  Angliae 
JVotitia,  or,  the  Present  State  of  England  published  in 
1673.*  In  this,  the  composition  was  edited  by  the 
addition  of  two  supporting  figures  emblematic  of  the 
Church  and  the  Law.  But  the  resemblance  to  the  fig- 
ure of  the  King  in  the  painting  is  far  too  close  to  have 
been  accidental.  Besides  the  pose  of  the  Royal  effigy, 
and  the  lines  of  the  Estate  and  cushion,  the  details 
of  the  King's  dress,  especially  the  ribbon  'fancies'  at 
the  knees  of  the  Under  Habit  and  the  folds  of  the 
Robes  of  Estate  establish  the  identity  of  the  original. 

King  Charles  II  died  on  February  6th,  1685,  and, 
just  a  year  later,  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of  Castlemaine, 
husband  to  Charles  IPs  most  rapacious  mistress, 
was  despatched  by  King  James  II  on  his  ostentatious 
and  abortive  embassy  to  the  Pope. 

Now  Wright  was  'Chief  Steward  of  His  Excel- 
lence's House  at  Rome,'  during  Castlemaine's  em- 
bassy. He  left  an  account  of  it,  published  at  Rome 
under  the  title:  Ragguaglio  della  solenne  comparsa,  fatta 
in  Roma  gli  otto  di  Gennaio  MDCLXXXYH.  DaW 
.  .  .  Conte  di  Castlemaine.  An  English  and  slightly 
fuller  version,  styled  An  Account  of  His  Excellence  Roger, 
Earl  of  Castlemaine's  Embassy,  was  printed  in  London 
in  the  following  year  (1688).  f  In  both  editions  occurs 

*  All  copies  of  the  first  six  editions  from  1669  examined  have  the 
title-page  only. 

I  This  version  is  said  (D.N.B.,  sub  Wright)  to  have  been  prepared 
by  Nahum  Tate. 
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a  large  folding  plate  engraved  by  Aernout  van 
Westerhout  (1666-1725)  after  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Lenardi  ( 1 656- 1 704) .  This  shows  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  side  of  the  room  in  whic  h  the 
Ambassador  entertained  the  'great  Prelates  of 
Rome,'  on  January  14th,  1687.  On  the  wall 
1  hangs  a  portrait  which,  allowing  for  the  rather 
sketchy  rendering  and  the  transposition  of  the 
right  and  left  legs,  due  probably  to  the  en- 
graver's carelessness,  is  that  since  acquired  for 
St.  James's  Palace  (No.  iii). 

On  page  54  of  the  English  Account,  this 
picture  and  the  method  of  its  disposition  are 
described,  but  no  explanation  is  offered  for 
the  surprising  substitution  of  a  portrait  of 
Charles  II  for  that  of  the  reigning  Monarch: 
'The  Dining  Room,  was  .  .  .  hung  with  rare 
Tapestry;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  side,  op- 
posite to  the  coming  in,  was  plac'd  a  Cloth  of 
State,  Embroider'd  with  Gold,  under  which, 
was  the  King's  Picture,  as  big  as  the  Life,  sitting 
Crown'd  on  his  Throne,  and  clad  in  his  Re- 


No.  III. — DETAIL  OF  ENGRAVED  PLATE  BY  A.  VAN  WESTERHOUT 
FIRST  STATE   :   ITALIAN   EDITION,  CASTLEMAINE'S  EMBASSY 


No.  IV. — DETAIL  OF  REVISED  PLATE  BY  A.  VAN  WESTERHOUT 
IN  ITALIAN  AND  ENGLISH  EDITIONS,  CASTLEMAINE'S  EMBASSY 

gal  Habit.'  In  the  plate  as  first  engraved  (No. 
iii)  the  picture  is  shown  under  a  Cloth  of  State, 
which  is,  however,  that  of  the  painting  itself 
extended  laterally,  but  without  a  shadow  to 
complete  the  illusion  of  projection.  Wright 
must  have  noticed  this  anomaly  and  had  the 
shadow  added  for  the  second  state  of  the  plate 
in  the  Italian  edition  (No.  iv).  For  the  English 
edition  the  same  plate  was  used,  and  the  pass- 
age quoted  above  inserted  to  square  with  the 
plate. 

On  the  strength  of  Orlandi's  statement, 
quoted  by  Walpole,  that  'Michaele  Rita, 
Inglese  notato  nel  Catalogo  degli  Academici 
di  Roma  nel  anno  1688,'  Mr.  Collins  Baker 
assumed,  and  it  has  been  generally  accepted, 
that  Wright  'returned  to  England  about  1 690' 
(Lely  and  the  Stuart  Portrait  Painters,  I,  194). 

Wrright  actually  came  back  with  Castle- 
maine.  This  is  proved  by  a  letter,  hitherto  un- 
noticed, of  October  15th,  1687.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  Customs  and  to  it  is  appended  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  'Michaell  Wright,  servant  to 

{Concluded  on  page  200) 
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A  DOCUMENT  CONCERNING  MEMLING 

By    MAURICE    W.  BROCKWELL 


ONLY  rarely  has  a  'one-man  show'  en- 
joyed the  measure  of  both  artistic  and 
popular  success  that  now  attends  the 
Memling  Exhibition  at  Bruges.  Although  we 
still  do  not  know  the  year  of  Memling's  birth, 
the  palaeontologist,  Monsieur  R.  A.  Parmen- 
tier,  Keeper  of  the  Town  Archives  of  Bruges, 
has  in  quite  recent  times  discovered  in  his  care 
a  document  which  establishes  Memling's  real 
name,  origin  and  place  of  birth.  In  what  may 
be  termed  a  Quater-centenary  Exhibition 
forty-six  paintings  are  now  included.  All  the 
seven  works  so  often  studied  in  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  and  the  Town  Museum  of  Bruges  are 
again  to  be  seen.  Fifteen  other  originals  or 
variants  come  from  national  museums.  In  ad- 
dition, eighteen  pictures  are  lent  by  private 
collectors  or  by  dealers.  A  sumptuously  illus- 
trated catalogue  has  long  been  on  sale,  but 
this  Catalogue  raisonne  is  hardly  adequate  for 
the  student  of  the  future;  nor  is  it  wholly  free 
from  error.  As  is  too  often  the  case  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  numeration  is  not  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  the  pictures  are  hung 
nor  according  to  their  presumed  chrono- 
logical sequence. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  only  two  hitherto 
known  signed  works  by  Memling,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  (No.  5)  and  the  Mystic  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine  (No.  6),  both  of  which  are  fully 
signed  and  dated  in  1479,  are  lent  from  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John.  It  is  strange  that  to  this 
day  only  four  or  five  works  by  Memling  are 
fully  documented. 

Although  M.  Parmentier  did,  in  fact,  in 
1 93 1  briefly  publish  his  discovery  in  his  Indices 
op  de  Brugsche  Poorterboeken,  we  may  with  ad- 


vantage reproduce  the  two-lined  entry,  for 
1465,  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  in  the  Burgesses' 
Book  (Poorteboek)  covering  the  period  of  1454- 
1578.  It  reads: 

'Jan  van  Mimnelinghe,  Harmans  Zuene, 
Ghebooren  Zaleghenstat,  poorter  30  in 
Laumaent.  Omme  24  sh.  gr.' 

The  scholarly  insight  and  documentary  ex- 
perience of  M.  Parmentier,  by  whose  courtesy 
the  original  entry  is  here  reproduced,  enables 
us  to  decipher  and  interpret  this  as: 

'Jan  van  Mimnelinghe  (naturally  known 
as  Jan  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in 
Bruges,  although  actually  called  Hans  as  a 
child,  in  Germany),  was  born,  the  son  of 
Harman,  at  Zaleghenstat  and,  having  be- 
come a  Burgess  of  Bruges  on  January  30, 
1465,  paid  his  dues  for  the  sum  of  24  shill- 
ings gros.' 

Zaleghenstat  is  to-day  identified  with  Selig- 
enstadt-on-Main,  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Frank- 
fort-on-Main,  and  8  miles  from  Aschaffen- 
burg,  9  miles  S.W.  of  which  is  Memelingen. 
As  long  ago  as  1861  Weale  believed  Memling 
might  well  have  'derived  his  name  from  t lie 
village  of  Memelingen,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  a  few  miles  from  Aschaffenburg.'  Seli- 
genstadt  ('the  Holy  Town')  seems  an  emin- 
ently suitable  place  for  the  birth  of  Memling. 
It,  indeed,  belonged  until  1803  to  Mainz,  the 
capital  of  Rhenish  Hesse.  Presumably  at  the 
very  moment  that  Hans  Memling  first  saw  the 
light  of  day,  monastic  conditions  were  far 
from  bright,  and  emigration  would  be  in- 
creasingly desirable. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  to  some,  the  site  of 

(Concluded  on  page  218) 
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AN     ANGLO  -  VENETIAN  VASE 

By   E.   B.  HAYNES 


No.  I.— A  GLASS  OF  VENETIAN  FORM  MADE  IN  ENGLAND  BY 
RAVENSCROFT'S  ITALIAN  CRAFTSMEN  AT  THE  SAVOY,  1674 


THE  term  Anglo- Venetian  has  been  very 
loosely  used  by  glass  collectors  and,  in- 
deed, it  has  covered  almost  anything 
English  with  traces  of  foreign  design.  Most 
specimens  would  be  much  more  truly  styled 
'Anglo-Netherlandish.'  The  influx  of  crafts- 
men from  the  Low  Countries  was  vastly 
greater  than  from  Italy.  Propinquity  deter- 
mined that.  And  while  Venetian  traits  per- 
sist, they  are  mostly  transmitted  traits  sub- 
jected to  Dutch  and  English  feeling.  Conse- 
quently specimens  from  English  glasshouses 
in  pure  Venetian  styles  are  of  the  greatest 
rarity.  Verzelini  glasses,  happily  identifiable 
by  their  engraving,  come  at  once  to  mind, 
although  even  there  the  bowl  size  may  appear 


modified  to  suit,  perhaps,  a  deeper-drinking 
country.  There  may  be  other  examples  of  the 
early  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  ex- 
istence but  unrecognized.  Yet  the  Mansell 
regime  (1615-60)  may  well  have  diverged 
from  the  Italian  tradition — Mansell  being 
what  he  was,  an  organizer  and  business  man 
but  not  a  glass  designer.  Of  this  period  we 
have  virtually  no  material  to  judge  by. 

It  is  not  until  the  Ravenscroft  era  that  de- 
finite means  of  recognition  of  the  home  pro- 
duct are  available.  Mr.  Thorpe  records  that 
Ravenscroft  employed  two  Italian  craftsmen, 
Vicenzo  and  Rossetto,  and  an  Altarist,  Da 
Costa,  of  whom  the  last  appears  the  most 


No. II. — GENUINE  VENETIAN  EXAMPLE  FROM  THE  SLADE  COL- 
LECTION IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  COMPARED  WITH  No.  I 
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No.  III. — ANOTHER  ANGLO-VENETIAN  GLASS  VASE  OF  SHELL 
PATTERN,    COPIED    FROM   AN  ANTIQUE    ROMAN  ORIGINAL 


prominent  and  influential.  We  can  accord- 
ingly imagine  the  appearance  of  true  Vene- 
tian styles  quickly  subjected  to  modification 
by  the  characteristics  of  the  new  lead  metal 
which  required  a  different  technique  in  work- 
ing, and  also  by — shall  we  say — the  insular 
ideas  of  the  Glass  Sellers  Company.  A  rarity 
of  pure  Venetian  form  is  clearly  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  facts  support  that  expectation. 

We  illustrate  (No.  i)  such  a  specimen.  It  is  a 
finely  made  vase  io|  inches  high,  in  clear 
glass,  partly  overlaid  with  blue.  How  purely 
Venetian  the  type  is  may  be  seen  by  com- 
parison with  a  vase  from  the  Slade  Collection, 
now  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  ii).  There  is 
nothing  English  about  the  vase  except  its 
metal.  As  usual  in  glasses  of  this  'experi- 


mental' era  the  lead  is  unevenly  distributed 
and  not  so  heavy  as  in  typical  Ravenscroft 
specimens.  None  the  less,  it  is  decisively 
present.  The  vase  is  not  crizzled.  One  or  two 
small  points  perhaps  illustrate  its  English 
origin.  The  rim  is  not  truly  horizontal  and  the 
handles  are  not  symmetrically  set.  The  collar 
below  the  knop  is  bladed,  asymmetrical,  and 
rather  heavy.  The  denticulations  are  a  little 
ragged.  But  apart  from  such  details,  those  who 
accept  that  England  was  the  originator  and 
for  very  many  years  the  only  user  of  lead  metal 
for  glass  vessels,  will  recognize  the  vase  for  the 
work  of  a  foreign  master  over  here,  and  it  is 
not  stretching  probabilities  too  far  to  attribute 
it  to  the  hands  of  Da  Costa  himself. 

Comparison  may  be  usefully  made  with  two 
other  Anglo- Venetian  types  illustrated.  Both 
these  are  of  fairly  heavy  lead  content  and  un- 
crizzled.  No.  hi,  a  shell-pattern  vase,  displays 
a  Venetian  design  handed  down  from  the 
Roman  era.  The  wings  are  missing,  but  the 
foot  compares  precisely  with  that  ofNo.  i.  The 
set  of  winged  goblets  and  covers  illustrated  in 
No.  iv  shows  the  well-known  'sweating'  effect. 
The  wings  are  heavy  and  demonstrate  the  in- 
tractability of  the  lead  metal.  The  denticula- 
tions on  the  finials  are  vertically  set  and 
again  rather  ragged.  They  compare  closely 
with  those  of  No.  i. 

The  precise  position  of  early  glasses  of  light 
or  medium  lead  content,  whether  crizzled  or 
uncrizzled,  is  not  fully  determined.  Too  much 
must  not  be  made  of  crizzling  in  any  case.  We 
know  that  it  was  a  troublesome  matter  for 
Ravenscroft,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it 
affected  all  his  glasses.  It  varied  in  intensity 
and  undoubtedly  had  a  'delayed  action'  on 
many  of  his  glasses  or  they  would  never  have 
been  offered  for  sale.  Even  the  sealed  glasses 
may  be  badly  subject  to  the  disease.  Crizzling, 
moreover,  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
lead  glasses. 

We  have  thought  that  some  of  these  light 
lead  glasses  may  be  attributed  to  Hawly 
Bishopp.  In  that  case,  it  is  clear  Bishopp  had 
to  face  the  crizzling  trouble.  He  may  not  have 
had  the  whole  secret  from  Ravenscroft  or 
Ravenscroft  may  not  have  had  it  himself 
(since  some  of  his  sealed  glasses  are  so  bad). 
Bishopp  only  took  over  control  of  the  Savoy 
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Glasshouse  after  February  22nd,  1681  2,  yet 
within  three  or  four  months  both  single  and 
double  flint  (lead)  glasses  were  in  something 
like  mass  production,  as  Mr.  Thorpe  has 
recently  shown.*  Perhaps  light  lead  glasses 
were  in  production  by  other  glasshouses  dur- 
ing the  period  1778-8 1-2,  whilst  the  Savoy 
was  not  working.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  such 
houses  were  allowed  to  waste  time  after 
success  had  been  achieved,  for  the  Glass 
Sellers  Company  must  have  preferred  good 
glasses  to  bad  ones. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  easier  to  imagine  that 
light  lead  glasses  preceded  those  with  a  heavy 
lead  content:  that  the  first  may  have  been 
good  enough  as  glasses,  but  perhaps  not  clear 
enough  and  probably  not  strong  enough  to 

*  Jul.  Soc.  of  Glass  Technology.  'The  Glass  Sellers'  Bills  at 
Woburn  Abbey,'  by  W.  A.  Thorpe,  pp.  186,  187. 


suit  the  Glass  Sellers  Company:  that  further 
experiment  may  have  added  to  clarity  and 
strength  {i.e.  thickness  and  solidity),  but  in- 
duced crizzling,  for  observation  suggests  that 
heavy  thick  glasses  are  more  subject  to  crizz- 
ling than  thin  ones:  and  finally,  that  crizzling 
was  overcome  save  in  exceptional  instances, f 
and  the  correct  formula  made  known  to  ap- 
proved manufacturers  by  the  Glass  Sellers 
Company.  If  the  sequence  of  this  theory  is 
roughly  correct,  and  it  can  hardly  be  more  in 
an  admittedly  experimental  period,  it  is  fair 
to  date  the  blue  Anglo- Venetian  vase  illus- 
trated within  fairly  close  limits.  It  must  be  of 
the  pre-seal  era  {i.e.  before  June  1676)  and 
after  July  1673,  when  the  Savoy  Glasshouse 
with  its  foreign  craftsmen  started  work. 

t  A  few  quite  late  heavy  lead  glasses  are  known  with 
crizzling. 


No.  IV. — A  SET  OF  WINGED  GOBLETS  AND  COVERS  OF  ANGLO-VENETIAN  TYPE,  WHICH  SHOW  THE  WELL-KNOWN  'SWEATING'  EFFECT 
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'BOIS  DURCI'  MEDALLIONS 


By    COLONEL    M.    H.  GRANT 


THE  discovery  of  something  new  to  'col- 
lect' is  always  an  event,  especially  if  the 
something  'new'  be  old.  More  especially 
if  it  be  cheap,  of  dimensions  proportional  to 
our  flatlet  habitat,  not  too  easily  come  by,  and 
finally  of  historical  and  artistic  interest. 

All  these  requisites  are  fulfilled  by  the 
peculiar  and  beautiful  material  here  to  be 
described,  now  just  old  enough  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  a  generation  more  zealous  for 
the  dawn  of  history  than  for  the  day  before 
yesterday.  As  news-value  a  simian  forbear  is 
an  easy  winner  over  our  own  grandfather. 
And  this  'Bois  Durci'  is  a  thing  of  our  grand- 
father, now  so  demode  as  to  be  worth  immed- 
iately re-bringing  into  fashion. 

One  day  in  the  year  1867  the  said  grand- 


father came  home  bulging  zeugmatically  with 
enthusiasm  and  in  pocket.  From  the  latter  he 
proudly  produced  some  novel  and  delightful 
articles  which  he  had  purchased  at  the  Ex- 
hibition at  South  Kensington.  These  were  a 
set  of  large  Medallions,  seemingly  of  the 
shining  Whitby  jet  then  so  favoured,  and  as 
exquisitely  modelled  as  anything  of  Wedg- 
wood's. But  here  came  the  discovery;  they 
were  not  of  jet.  A  glance  at  the  back,  or  the 
Reverse,  as  grandfather  should  have  learned 
to  jargon  it,  revealed  the  new  miracle  which 
disdained  to  impersonate  an  older.  They 
were  of  wood — 'Bois  Durci'  in  plain,  large 
letters.  Yet  not  of  ordinary  wood  neither, 
though  our  relative  scarcely  knew  this  yet, 
but  of  wood  so  curiously  manhandled  as  to 


„rnii  i  inN  PORTRAITS  IN  'BOIS  DURCI'  ■  LEFT  TO  RIGHT  :  A BOVE — ISABEL  II,  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN  ;  QUEEN  VICTORIA 
RICHARD  TOBMN     MiOH-FRANZ  iSsEF-I^MPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA  ;  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON  AND  THE  CONTE  Dl  CAVOUR 
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MEDALLION  PORTRAITS  IN  'BOIS  DURCT  :  ABOVE — VICTOR- EMMANUEL  II,  KING  OF  ITALY  ;  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON  I- 
GIUSEPPE    GARIBALDI    :    BELU  W — POPE    PIUS    IX;    EMPEROR    NAPOLEON    III;    ALEXANDER     II,    CZAR    OF  RUSSIA 


beat  ebony  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  jet,  in 
hardness,  sheen,  and  susceptibility  of  minute 
manipulation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  ances- 
tor was  a  bit  late  with  his  revelation.  These 
objects  had  already  been  in  the  country  for 
five  years  before  the  Exhibition  disclosed 
them  to  the  public.  They  had  been  intro- 
duced from  Paris  by  a  Mons.  Latry,  who  had 
himself  derived  them  from  a  still  earlier 
source,  the  patent  of  F.  C.  Lepage  of  1855. 
But  vieux  jeu  means  nothing  to  new  players, 
and  soon  all  'arty'  circles,  led  by  the  Art 
Journal  itself,  were  exclaiming  over  each  new 
Medallion  as  it  appeared  from  the  fabrique 
of  a  highly  intelligent  entrepreneur.  For  Latry 
knew  his  publics,  both  French  and  British. 
He  knew  their  short-lived  excitement  about 
the  personages  of  the  day  and  moment,  es- 
pecially their  absorption  in  Royalties.  So  one 
by  one  had  come  and  still  came  out  from  him 
that  series  of  crowned  and  crownless  notables, 
a  kind  of  medallic  'Who's  Who,'  neatly  filling 
the  niches  of  contemporary  events,  which 


to-day  may  provide  the  prettiest  possible 
collection  to  all  who  may  be  'so  dispoged.' 

The  following,  though  probably  not  com- 
plete, is  the  tally  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  compute  it:  Queen  Victoria;  the  Prince 
Consort;  Lord  Palmerston;  Princess  Alex- 
andra; Richard  Cobden;  John  Bright; 
Shakespeare;  Byron;  Wellington;  Pope  Pius 
IX;  Napoleon  I;  Napoleon  III;  Empress 
Eugenie;  the  Prince  Imperial;  Charles  XV 
of  Norway;  Franz  Josef  I  of  Austria;  Victor- 
Emmanuel  II  of  Italy;  Isabel  II  of  Spain; 
Garibaldi;  Wagner;  Cavour;  Beethoven. 

All  these  arethelarge  Medallions,  4-J  inches 
diameter,  to  which  this  paper  is  confined. 
Besides  them,  smaller  types  were  published, 
e.g.  Queen  Anne,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Titian, 
for  insertion  into  box-lids,  or  into  one  or 
other  of  the  many  ornamental  articles  into 
which  Bois  Durci  was  (literally,  as  will  be 
seen)  pressed.  Though  some  are  purely  com- 
memorative, for  the  most  part  these  Medal- 
lions date  themselves  by  their  political  or  his- 
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torical  application.  No  better  portraits  have 
ever  been  produced  in  any  material,  not  by 
Tassie  with  his  wax,  or  Wedgwood  with  his 
'Jasper' ;  Latry's  work  indeed  comparing  most 
exactly  with  the  Staffordshire  master's  Black 
Basaltes  in  colour,  brilliance  of  surface  and 
height  of  finish,  high  praise,  but  not  too  high 
for  this  now  faded  fashion  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

What  precisely  was  this  Bois  Durci?  Le- 
page's secret  was  closely  guarded — 'The  pro- 
prietors are  particular  in  excluding  visitors 
from  a  personal  inspection  of  the  operations 
carried  on  in  their  establishment.'  But  it  soon 
leaked  out.  The  Art  Journal  described  it 
accurately  enough  as  'pulverised  wood  or 
veritable  sawdust,  formed  into  a  paste  and 
hardened,  and  finally  either  polished  or  left 
with  a  dull  black  surface.'  And  soon  it  was 
being  imitated  in  this  country  and  others. 
Closely  examining  the  Medallions  illustrated, 
below  the  necks  of  most  of  the  busts  will  be 


detected  a  tiny,  ill-formed  bird's-wing.  This  is 
the  signature  of  Latry's  unknown  modeller, 
and  denotes  the  French  and  therefore  'genu- 
ine' origin  of  the  piece.  Only  one,  the  finely 
modelled  Wagner,  is  without  it,  probably  a 
German  pastiche,  but  even  better  than  its 
prototypes.  The  British  copies  were  more 
frequent  amongst  the  smaller  box-lid  repre- 
sentatives of  the  material,  and  honestly 
enough,  or  in  awe  of  the  patent,  they  omit 
the  inscription  at  the  backs.  It  should  be 
added  that  in  England,  also,  copies  of  some 
items  were  cast  in  bronze,  thus  providing 
prey  for  the  regular  collectors  of  Medals.  I 
have  seen  Queen  Victoria,  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, Byron  and  Shakespeare  in  this  medium. 

An  occasional  experiment  was  the  leaving 
of  the  surface  the  natural  colour  of  the  wood 
(an  example  is  the  Charles  XV,  illustrated) ; 
but  this,  as  well  as  the  dull  finish  described 
above,  deprived  the  product  of  its  most  at- 
tractive feature,  its  intense  and  almost  in- 

(Concluded  on  fmge  218) 
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THE  TREASURE  OF  SUTTON  HOO 


By  CHARLES  R .  BEARD 


WHAT  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Sutton  Hoo  Treasure  will  without 
doubt  prove  to  be  the  richest  dis- 
covery of  this  nature  made  in  England  since 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  magnificence  of  the 
gold,  silver  and  inlaid  objects  is  even  greater 
than  was  expected,  though  their  vast  artistic 
importance  and  their  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical significance  will  not  be  fully  apparent 
for  a  year  or  more,  when  the  experts  of  the 
British  Museum  Laboratory  will  have  dealt 
with  them. 

Exploration  of  the  barrows  upon  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Pretty  at  Sutton  Hoo,  in  the 
parish  of  Bromeswell,  near  Woodbridge,  in 
Suffolk,  was  commenced  in  1938,  when  three 
mounds  were  opened.  On  the  advice  of  Mr. 


Guy  Maynard,  Curator  of  the  Ipswich  Mu- 
seum, the  work  was  continued  and  since  July 
of  this  year  the  operations  have  been  in  the 
charge  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Phillips,  of  Selwyn  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

In  so  rich  and  varied  an  array  of  objects  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  point  to  the  most  signi- 
ficant; all  have  their  importance,  all  help  to 
elucidate  the  cultural  trends  or  the  external 
artistic  influences  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Centuries.  The  silver  is  unusually  fine  and  in 
splendid  condition.  Six  shallow  bowls  about 
eight  or  nine  inches  across  and  in  almost  per- 
fect preservation,  of  which  two  are  illustrated 
in  No.  i,  are  of  provincial  Byzantine  origin. 
The  silver  dish,  sadly  crushed,  enriched  with 
the  classical  head  of  a  woman,  is  also  pro- 
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No.  II.- PAIR  OF  GOLDEN  CLASPS  ENRICHED  WITH  GARNETS  OR  COLOURED  GLASS  AND  STRAPWORK 
IN  THE  CENTRE  IS  A  GOLD  STRAP-BUCKLE  ENGRAVED  WITH  INVOLVED  STRAPWORK  DECORATION 


No.  III. — ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF 
GARNET-SET  ORNAMENTS 


vincial  Byzantine  work.  Of  great  documen- 
tary value  is  a  large  platter,  twenty-eight 
inches  across,  on  a  circular  foot,  made  at 
Byzantium.  This  bears  four  marks,  of  which 

the  twoso  far  deciphered 
prove  that  it  was  made 
in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Anastasius  I  (49 1- 
518).  The  two  spoons, 
also  illustrated  in  No.  i, 
differ  in  no  way  from 
the  normal,  but  one  is 
of  interest  in  that  it  is 
engraved  with  the  name 
of  some  former  owner,  Paul. 

Of  the  garnet-set  golden  ornaments,  pos- 
sibly the  most  striking  are  the 
pair  of  flattened  oval  clasps  in 
No.  ii,  which  are  strikingly 
Scythian  in  their  fashion.  In- 
deed, clasps  of  exactly  the  same 
fashion,  but  with  the  cells  filled 
with  enamel,  were  made  in  Rus- 
sia until  the  beginning  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Illustration 
No.  vi  depicts  a  series  of  plates, 
originally  riveted  end  to  end  on 
to  a  strap,  which  formed  a  girdle. 
Plates  of  an  identical  pattern, 
but  differing  in  the  decoration, 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  hav- 
ing been  found  at  Faversham  in 
Kent  (Guide  to  Anglo-Saxon  An- 


tiquities, edit.  1923, 

Fig-  39)- 

The  purse-mount 
(No.  iv)  set  with 
garnets,  a  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  crafts- 
manship, was  found 
in  contact  with  a 
number  of  copies 
of  earlier  Byzan- 
tine coins,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  re- 
calls the  discovery 
of  the  body  of  Chil- 
deric  I  at  Tournai 
in  1653.  As  in  that 
case,  a  sword  with 
gold  mounts  set 
with  garnets  or  glass  was  discovered  by  the 
body  at  Sutton  Hoo.  The  blade  of  the  latter 
weapon  is,  however,  so  far  decayed  as  to  be 
little  more  than  a  few  flakes  of  rust. 

Three  unusual  objects  of  exceptional  in- 
terest are  a  whetstone  carved  at  either  end 
with  animal  heads,  and  two  high  wrought- 
iron  stands — in  shape  much  like  hall  hat- 
stands — which  appear  to  have  been  some 
form  of  torcheres. 

Apart  from  actual  treasure  the  Sutton  Hoo 
tumulus  has  presented  the  archaeological 
world  with  some  tantalizing  problems.  There 
are  already  rival  theories  as  to  the  method 
employed  in  burying  the  ship.  It  was  ob- 
viously man-handled  up  from  the  River 


No.  IV.— GOLDEN"  PURSE-MOUNT  ENRICHED  WITH  GARNETS  OR  WITH  GLASS  :  IT 
HELD  FORMERLY  A  NUMBER  OF  MEDALS,  COPIES  OF  EARLIER  BYZANTINE  COINS 
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Deben  on  a  bed  of  rollers;  but  was  it  rolled 
into  the  trench  from  one  end,  or  was  it 
lowered  from  above  coffin-wise  by  slings  ? 
Who  was  the  King;  who  was  honoured  by 
this  splendid  burial  ?  The  name  of  Redwald, 
Bretwalda  of  East  Anglia,  who  died  in  624, 
was  at  once  suggested,  but  has,  I  believe, 
since  been  abandoned.  It  is  even  doubtful  if 
an  actual  body  was  interred.  In  cases  of  burial 
in  sand  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  bones  to  dis- 
appear entirely,  leaving  only  a'shadow'  of  the 
body  behind  in  the  surrounding  earth.  But  I 
believe  in  this  instance  not  even  the  shadow 
was  present,  nor  were  any  teeth  from  the 
corpse  found,  and  dentine  is  almost  indes- 
tructible in  the  circumstances  discovered. 
One  happening  of  considerable  antiquarian 


No.  V.— GOLD  ORNAMENTS  INLAID  WITH  GARNETS  IN  THE  FORM 
OF  A  MAN  AND  TWO   HOUNDS,  AND  A  FALCON  AND  A  DUCK 


interest  must  be  mentioned,  especially  as  it  is 
unlikely  to  be  chronicled  in  any  of  the  official 
records  of  this  treasure  hunt.  Very  naturally 
when  the  exploration  of 
the  barrow  had  proved 
successful,  a  crop  of  ru- 
mours began  to  float 
about  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sutton  Hoo  to 
the  effect  that  other 
precious  objects  had 
been  found,  dug  up  by 
unauthorized  explorers. 
All  this  was  very  vague. 
But  at  last  it  was  whis- 
pered that  only  'a  few 
weeks'  earlier  a  local 
farmer  had  unearthed 
from  one  of  the  barrows 
a  royal  gem-set  crown, 
and  that  he  had  either 
managed  to  dispose  of  it 


No.  VI.— TWO  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ORNAMENTS  FROM  A  GIRDLE 
OTHER  FITTINGS  FROM  THE  SAME  GIRDLE  SHOWN  IN  NO.  VII 


or  had  melted  it  down.  This  incident  affords 
an  excellent  example,  both  of  the  longevity  of 
tradition  in  country  places,  and  of  the  inability 
of  the  bucolic  mind  to  appreciate  the  passage  of 
time.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  origin  of 
this  rumour  is  to  be  found  in  the  late  Dr.  M.  R. 
James'  Warning  to  the  Curious,  and  I  must  per- 
force see  in  it  a  memory  of  the  discovery  de- 
scribed inT.  Cox's  Magna  Britannia  etHibemia, 
vol.  V  (pub.  1 730) ,  p.  2 1  o.  Writing  of  Mendle- 
sharh,  some  fifteen  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Sutton 
Hoo,  he  says — 'It  is  said,  that  in  digging  here 
about  thirty  Years  since,  there  was  found  an 
ancient  Silver  Crown,  weighing  about  60  oun- 
ces, which  was  thought  to  belong  to  Redwald, 
or  some  other  King  of  the  East- Angles. ' 


No.  VII.— BUCKLE,  STRAP-END  AND  HINGED  MOUNTING  FROM  THE  GIRDLE  REFERRED  TO 
IN  NO.  VI   :  ALL   ARE   OF   GOLD   ENRICHED  WITH  GARNET  OR  GLASS  INLAYS   IN  CELLS 
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CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS  OF  THE 
XVIth  TO  THE  XIXth  CENTURY  IN 
THE  COLLECTION  OF  MRS.  GEORG 

VETLESEN 

An  Illustrated  Descriptive  Record  compiled  by  Stanley  Charles  Nott,  author  of  Chinese  Jade  throughout 
the  Ages.  Volumes  One  and  Two.  Produced  for  Private  Circulation  only  by  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  in  an 
Edition  of  100  copies,  none  of  which  is  for  sale. 

REVIEWED  BY  H.   GRANVILLE  FELL 


ALTAR  DRAGON  VASE  AND  COVER  :  SHUN-CHTH  PERIOD  A  D.  1644- 
1661  :  WHITE  WITH  CELADON  TONE  SHEEN  :   HEIGHT  30-5  CMS. 


TWO  massive  gilt-topped  volumes,  su- 
perb in  their  livery  of  green  morocco, 
lie  before  us.  To  approach  them  with 
reverence  to  their  high  estate  is  nothing  less 
than  a  duty.  But  first  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
being.  It  occurred  to  Mrs.  Georg  Vetlescn  to 
have  a  catalogue  made  of  the  priceless  col- 
lection of  Chinese  jades  accumulated  by  her 
with  the  help  and  guidance  of  Mr.  Stanley 
Charles  Nott,  illustrated  and  described  by 
him  in  full  detail,  which  should  be  a  per- 
manent record,  and  an  example  and  induce- 
ment to  other  wealthy  possessors  of  notable 
collections  to  'go  and  do  likewise. '  The  ma- 
jority of  the  pieces  illustrated  have  been  pro- 
cured for  the  owner  by  Mr.  Nott,  exercising  to 
the  utmost  his  unique  knowledge  as  regards 
quality  and  his  uncanny  sense  of  divination  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  finest  pieces  in  both 
hemispheres,  sparing  no  expense  in  the  search. 
The  result  does  the  highest  credit  to  the  taste 
and  connoisseurship  of  both. 

Mr.  Nott's  experience  and  learning  in  the 
matter  of  jades  is  unparalleled.  A  lifetime, 
much  longer  than  his  own,  given  to  the  study 
of  jades,  as  he  has  given  his,  would  have  been 
as  nothing  without  the  possession  of  a  natural 
flair  for  the  subject  and  without  extensive  and 
prolonged  travel  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
China  in  search  of  the  rarest  specimens,  study- 
ing the  lore  and  history  of  jade  until  it  has 
become  something  of  an  obsession  with  him. 
It  is  not  possible  to  grasp  the  significance  or 
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CEREMONIAL  BOWL  :  3S-8  CMS.  WIDE  :  TRANSLUCENT  SPINACH  GREEN,  EMERALD  SHADINGS,  BLACK  FLECKS  :  EARLY  CH'ING 


to  appreciate  the  reverence  with  which  this 
precious  material  is  held  in  China  without 
some  elementary  understanding  of  the  native 
mentality  and  religion,  of  the  ideas  which  in- 
spired the  carver  and  the  esoteric  principles 
underlying  them.  Mr.  Nott  has  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  elaborate  symbolism  of  this 
wonder  stone  and  of  the  almost  miraculous 
properties  with  which  the  Chinese  invest  it. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Chinese,  from  the  earliest 
times,  jade  has  been  considered  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  virtues.  Its  smooth,  inviting 
exterior,  caressing  to  the  touch,  masks  an  all 
but  unyielding  resistance,  to  be  overcome 
only  by  the  still  greater  virtues  of  patience, 
resolution  and  laboriously  acquired  skill,  in 
those  who  would  fashion  the  stone  into  a 
perfect  work  of  art. 

Some  of  the  attributes  may  be  quoted  from 
'Shuo  Wen,''  as  the  five  qualities  of  Chian  Quan 
Chien  Tu,  i.e.  Jade.  'Kind  and  Loving  (Jen). 
Having  Perfect  Understanding  (Ti).  Intelli- 
gent, like  the  character  Tsi.  Brave,  like  the 
character  Tung.  Pure,  as  the  character  Chieh.'* 

Carved  jades  may  roughly  be  classed  as 
having  four  distinct  purposes.  For  ritual  uses 
in  the  temples,  many  of  these  being  copied 
from  the  forms  of  earlier  bronze  vessels  and 
instruments.  Those  made  for  private  ritual 
ceremonies  in  the  home.  Costly  specimens 
made  for  use  in  ihe  Imperial  household. 
Purely  ornamental  and  decorative  objects — 

*  Shuo  Wen,  first  lexicon  of  the  Chinese  language,  c.  a.d.  ioo 


e.g.  flower  or  jewel  holders  and  receptacles 
for  articles  of  value  or  esteem. 

The  difficulty  of  classifying  and  dating 
early  jades  will  be  understood,  when  one  con- 
siders the  remote  period  of  their  first  usage 
and  the  vast  geographical  area  covered,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  even  the  earliest  speci- 
mens known  are  often  of  a  quite  remarkable 
sophistication  and  technical  skill. 

The  specimens  in  Mrs.  Georg  Vetlesen's 
superb  collection — there  are  fifty  represented 
in  the  first  volume  and  sixty-one  in  the  second 
(a  third  is  in  preparation) — are  arranged  and 
commented  on  by  the  author  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  show  clearly  the  connexion  of  the 
symbolism  and  folklore  embodied  in  the 
carving  with  Chinese  religious  beliefs,  and  to 
explain  the  relationship  of  the  basic  ideas 
which  furnish  the  decorative  motifs  with  the 
actual  uses  of  the  objects  evolved  from  them. 
He  has  accumulated  an  immense  fund  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  legends,  supersti- 
tions and  religious  beliefs  of  the  Chinese  race. 
The  knowledge  shown  is  that  of  a  lifelong 
student  who  has  remained  in  close  contact 
with  the  fountain  source  and  has  enjoyed  the 
collaboration  of  many  eminent  scholars  of 
Chinese  birth  and  other  Sinologists. 

As  regards  the  books  which  enshrine  Mrs. 
Vetlesen's  treasures  in  picture  and  story,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  our 
opinion  the  production  reaches  the  highest 
standard  attained  by  any  modern  printed 
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book.  The  heavy  paper,  of  purest  white,  was 
specially  made  from  the  finest  rags  and  water- 
marked with  the  collector's  name.  The  plate 
paper  is  of  superfine  quality,  also  specially 
made  and  matured  for  six  months  to  ensure 
the  perfect  printing  of  the  half-tone  blocks, 
the  screens  of  which  are  of  a  fineness,  perhaps 
unprecedented.  To  get  the  desired  result, 
after  each  impression  the  blocks  were  cleaned 
with  fine  silk  and  wiped  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  before  being  used  again.  The  bindings 
of  levant  morocco  are  specially  selected  skins 
of  large  size  (the  volumes  measure  15^  in.  X 
1  if  in.  X  2  in.,  imperial  quarto),  dyed  jade 
green,  and  have  gold  tooled  borders.  The 
doublures,  with  elaborately  tooled  gold  bor- 
ders, are  linings  of  jade-green  silk,  also 
specially  made  for  the  purpose.  The  type  has 
been  hand-set  in  a  distinctive  fount  of  perfect 
legibility  and  the  whole  printed  by  hand. 

In  dealing  with  the  colour  plates  it  was 
found  necessary  to  have  specially  made  and 
blended  inks  in  order  to  obtain  a  faithful 
presentment  of  the  extraordinary  subtlety 
and  variety  of  colour  that  exist  in  jades.  This 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that 
over  a  hundred  and  twenty  different  tints 
have  been  registered  as  appearing  in  jades. 
Finally,  the  blocks  were  so  made  that  they 
could  only  be  printed  on  the  platen.  The  plan- 
ning and  organizing  genius  who  saw  this  work 
through  all  its  stages  of  production  is  Mr.  W. 
Harmeford-Smith  of  Batsford's.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  same  house  produced  Mr. 
Stanley  Nott's  previous  study,  Chinese  Jade 
through  the  Ages,  a  standard  work  of  reference 
that  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  superseded. 

Lastly,  we  must  compliment  Mrs.  Georg 
Vetlesen  as  the  owner  of  a  unique  collection 
of  fine  jades,  as  well  as  upon  her  enterprise  in 
enshrining  them  in  so  magnificent  a  setting. 

One  hundred  sets  only  of  these  volumes 
have  been  printed  for  private  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Vetlesen,  and 
fortunate  indeed  are  the  recipients  of  this 
princely  gift.  Mr.  Nott's  work  may  well  be 
the  final  word  on  jades.  The  machine  has 
perhaps  given  the  death-blow  to  this  time- 
honoured  art  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  The 
illustrations  we  give,  by  permission,  are  much 
reduced  in  size  and  with  less  background. 


FOUR  GERMAN  WOOD  CARVINGS 

{Continued from  page  182) 

pierced  corners  to  the  frames  so  much  in 
vogue.  Moreover  the  familiar  treatment  would  | 
be  a  direct  appeal  to  the  monastic  experience. 

Like  the  later  altar,  this  earlier  work  has 
long  since  disappeared.  The  chapel  itself  was 
in  a  ruinous  condition  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.  The  altar  may  have  been  demolished  in  J 
1584  at  the  time  of  the  profanation  following 
the  Reformation ;  or  it  may  simply  have  stood  ' 
neglected  until  discovered,  when  the  building 
was  once  more  brought  into  (this  time  secular 
and  ignoble)  use.  The  fact  that  so  many  altars 
and  individual  panels  survived  the  period  of 
desecration  shows  that  the  art  of  wood  sculp- 
ture was  valued,  even  when  religious,  and  the 
very  naturalism  of  these  homely  panels  may 
have  served  to  preserve  them.  And  although 
it  is  unlikely  that  proof  of  their  authorship 
may  ever  be  secured,  yet  I  feel  sure  that,  if  it  j 
should,  it  will  lead  us  to  the  Bernardskapelle 
and  Hans  von  Worms. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  A  ROYAL  PORTRAIT 

{Continued from  page  183) 

the  Earl  of  Gastlemaine,  brought  a  present  in 
six  several  parcels  from  the  Duchess  of  Mo- 
dena  to  the  Queen,  and  desires  delivery  there- 
of (Out  Letters  (General)  xi,  173. — Calendar  of 
Treasury  Books,  8.3,  1544). 

What  happened  to  this  portrait  in  the  in- 
terval before  its  purchase  for  the  Royal  Col- 
lection, has  yet  to  be  ascertained.  If  it  subse- 
quently became  Castlemaine's  own  property, 
it  may  well  have  passed  to  one  or  other  of  his  I 
relatives,  of  whom  the  most  likely  would  seem 
to  have  been  his  'uncle  Powis.'  It  is  perhaps 
suggestive  that  a  portrait  by  Wright  of  Castle- 
maine  and  his  Secretary  is  mentioned  as  being  in 
the  Earl  of  Powis'  collection  (D.N.B.). 

Comparison  of  No.  i  with  Nos.  ii  and  iii 
would  indicate  that  the  St.  James's  Charles  II , 
was  originally  somewhat  larger  than  now  and 
included  the  whole  canopy.  In  any  case,  we 
probably  have  in  it  a  silent  witness  of  the 
deeds  of  an  Ambassador  who,  '(though  at 
Rome)  .  .  .  kept  up  (to  his  Power)  the  Glory 
and  Grandeur  of  England.'' 
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SCARSELLA'S  'RAPE  OF  DEJANIRA' 

MOST  interesting  is  the  early  seventeenth-cent- 
ury rendering  of  a  rare  subject,  The  Rape  of 
Dejanira,  by  Ippolito  Scarsella  of  Ferrara3 
which  is  illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  Paul  Drey. 
Save  that  the  placing  of  the  figures  is  reversed,  the  de- 
sign is  similar  to  that  of  the  same  subject  by  Pollaiuolo 
in  the  great  painting  now  in  the  Jarves  collection  at 
Yale,  and  is  seen  again  in  a  charming  version  attrib- 
uted to  Jacopo  Bellini  in  the  Courtauld  collection. 
Hercules  stands  with  drawn  bow  at  one  side,  while  the 
centaur  Nessus  is  in  flight  with  Dejanira  on  his  back. 
The  original  motif  was  probably  drawn  from  a  Roman 
sarcophagus.  In  Bellini's  treatment  the  sculptural  feel- 
ing is  still  strongly  evident,  but  Pollaiuolo  envelops  his 
figures  in  atmosphere  and  offers  a  view  of  an  extensive 
landscape.  With  Scarsella  the  development  of  plastic 
quality  has  progressed  to  a  point  where  the  Seventeenth 
Century  foretells  the  Nineteenth,  and  one  is  reminded 
of  Gericault  and  Delacroix.  Scarsella  represents  the 
blending  of  influences  from  the  Carracci,  Bassano  and 
Dosso  Dossi;  he  is  an  eclectic,  but  not  an  imitator.  He 
stands  at  the  end  of  his  period,  and  while  Guercino  was 
influenced  by  him, 
Italian  art  took  a  dif- 
ferent course  through 
the  period  of  the  Tie- 
polos,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  Nineteenth 
Century  that  a  link  was 
forged  with  Scarsella. 
In  his  Susannah  and  the 
Elders,  now  in  the 
Johnson  collection  in 
Philadelphia,  he  por- 
trays a  nude  in  a  land- 
scape, which  suggests 
a  phase  of  Corot's 
figure-subjects.  His 
Dana'e,  in  the  Mather 
collection  at  Prince- 
ton, belongs  to  the 
small  classical  section 
in  his  oeuvre,  to  which 
the  Dejanira  belongs, 
and  is  like  it  in  its 
modernity.  Even  in  his 
religious  subjects  he 
establishes  a  dramatic 


relationship  between  his  figures  and  their  setting  by 
means  of  light,  which  gives  to  the  treatment  of  conven- 
tional themes  a  new  aspect.  This  may  be  seen  in  his  An- 
nunciation in  the  Pinacoteca  of  Ferrara,  the  Pietd  in  the 
Palazzo  Corsini  inRome,the//o/;y/,tf/m/)>in  theBorghesc 
Gallery.  He  understands  the  compositional  value  of 
light  and  shade,  but  does  not  become  mannered,  and 
as  in  this  interesting  and  hitherto  unrecorded  Dejanira, 
uses  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  nineteenth-century  Romantic. 


SUI  STATUETTE  OF  KUANYIN 

SMALL  stone  statuettes  of  Buddhist  divinities  were 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  China  from  early  times, 
but  their  chance  ol  survival  has  been  slight.  Easily  mu- 
tilated, the  torsos  of  these  small  figures  do  not  have  the 
importance  of  fragments  of  the  larger  sculptures,  but  a 
perfectly  preserved  statuette,  such  as  the  Sui  Kuanyin 
from  Yamanaka,  which  we  illustrate,  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  art  of  its  period.  The  figure,  in  white 
marble,  is  a  little  over  fifteen  inches  in  height.  It  bears 
an  inscription,  giving  the  names  of  two  donors  who 
presented  this  figure  to  a  temple  in  memory  of  an  an- 
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WHITE  MARBLE  STATUETTE  OF  KUANYIN  :  FROM  A  TEMPLE  SUI 
DYNASTY  :  CIRCA  VII  CENTURY  A.D.  :  PROPERTY  OF  YAMANAKA 

cestor.  There  is  no  date,  but  the  figure  has  unmistak- 
able affiliations  with  the  Sui  style  of  the  6th-yth 
Century.  The  edge  of  the  drapery,  like  a  scroll  meander, 
is  characteristic. 

The  brief  Sui  period  (a.d.  589-618)  was  richly  pro- 
ductive of  Buddhist  art.  The  founder  of  the  Dynasty, 
originally  known  as  the  Duke  of  Sui,  and  as  Emperor 
Wen  Ti,  gave  great  impetus  to  the  creating  of  new 
images  and  the  restoration  and  building  of  temples.  He 
united  China  through  his  conquests  in  the  North  and 
South,  and  after  his  revocation  of  the  laws  against 
Buddhist  and  Taoist  priests  he  proceeded  to  give  every 
encouragement  to  Buddhist  sculpture.  The  number  of 
works  executed  at  this  time  was  prodigious,  which  ex- 
plains why  so  comparatively  brief  a  period  could  oc- 
cupy an  important  place  in  the  transition  from  archaic 
Wei  to  classic  T'ang.  The  hieratic  forms  of  Indian  art 
were  renounced  or  modified.  In  place  of  the  broad 
shoulders  and  slender  waist,  a  more  naturalistic  figure 
appears.  The  image  is  not  simply  an  emblem,  and  gest- 
ures are  not  merely  mudras,  with  spiritual  connotation, 


but  are  conceived  with  a  plastic  feeling  for  weight,  bal- 
ance and  rhythm,  which  was  developing  as  an  inherent 
sculptural  necessity  and  found  its  mature  expression  in 
the  T'ang  period. 

The  dress  of  Kuanyin  shows  the  jewels  of  the  bodhis- 
attva  and  the  headdress  has  the  plaque  in  the  centre 
from  which  the  figure  of  the  seated  Amida  Buddha  has 
been  broken  away.  The  posture  is  that  of  the  mahara- 
jalila  or  'royal  ease'  with  one  knee  upraised.  In  later 
treatments  the  other  legis  usually  extended  downwards, 
but  here  it  is  in  the  cross-legged  posture  assumed  in 
the  time  of  meditation. 


DUTCH  MASTERS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

A FEW  months  ago  the  gallery  of  Dr.  Hans  Schaef- 
ferofNew  York  opened  a  branch  in  San  Fran- 
cisco under  the  direction  of  LeRoy  M.  Backus.  Sev- 
eral exhibitions  have  already  been  held,  including  one 
ot  Old  Master  drawings.  The  opening  was  devoted  to 
a  show  of  Dutch  paintings,  in  which  a  group  from  Cali- 
fornia collections  was  included.  Among  the  latter  was 
Ferdinand  Bol's  portrait  of  a  young  woman  from  the 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Archer  M.  Huntington.  Several 
works  by  Hals  were  later  sent  to  the  Golden  Gate  Inter- 
national Exposition,  among  them  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 
which  has  been  in  exhibitions  at  Burlington  House,  at 
Haarlem  and  Rotterdam.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Van 
Gelder  collection  at  Uccle. 

A  fine  landscape  by  Philips  de  Koninck  belonged 
formerly  to  Sir  Samuel  Scott  in  London,  and  there  was 
a  characteristic  church  interior  by  Emanuel  de  Witte, 
once  in  the  collection  of  Count  Haxthausen  at  Neu- 
stadt.  Another  phase  of  Dutch  art  was  seen  in  the  hand- 
some still  life  of  flowers  signed  by  Cornelis  van  Spaen- 
donck.  There  was  a  very  pleasing  Family  Visit  by  Pieter 
de  Hooch,  which  combines  an  architectural  back- 
ground and  a  scene  of  social  life  on  terms  of  equality  of 
interest,  which  is  found  only  in  Dutch  painting.  Beauty 
of  textures,  materials,  accessories  of  costume  and  of  the 
household  interior  have  been  painted  with  a  genius  for 
transmitting  the  factual.  For  that  reason  the  spirit  of 
the  period  lives  in  the  portrayal  of  sucli  a  scene  as 
Ochtervelt's  Music  Party,  or  The  Duet,  by  Jan  Molenaer, 
which  is  here  reproduced.  Individually,  the  heads  of 
the  young  man  and  young  woman  are  excellent  por- 
traits ;  they  are  not  lay  figures  in  an  artist's  composition. 
Yet  as  a  group  treatment  it  shows  consummate  skill,  the 
composition  being  constructed  on  a  relationship  of 
diagonals. 

Among  the  best  known  of  the  subjects  shown  was  a 
small  Rembrandt,  King  David,  which  is  dated  1651.  It 
passed  from  the  collection  of  Earl  Howe  at  Gopsall  to 
the  Nemes  collection  in  Budapest  some  years  ago,  and 
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has  more  recently  been  in  the  Albert  Keller  collection 
in  New  York.  It  is  a  work  of  great  emotional  power  for 
all  its  small  dimensions,  and  as  a  study  of  the  inward- 
turning  gaze  of  the  visionary  expresses  Rembrandt's 
understanding  of  the  human  spirit. 


TRADITION  IN  CONTEMPORARY  DESIGN 

AMONG  successful  examples  of  contemporary  art 
.  which  make  use  of  older  forms  and  traditional  de- 
sign motifs  are  the  silver  and  furniture  designed  by 
Tommi  Parzinger  and  exhibited  at  his  gallery  which 
was  opened  in  Fifty-Seventh  Street  a  few  months  ago. 
Illustrated  is  a  large  two-handled  cup  which  has  much 
in  common  with  the  Greek  kylix,  developed  in  an  oval 
form.  The  handles  are  much  longer  than  on  the  conven- 
tional kylix,  and  the  broad  swirls  in  which  they  are 
joined  to  the  body  are  a  realization  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  metal  medium  in 
contrast  to  those  of  clay. 

Another  design  drawn  from  ancient 
sources  was  found  on  an  inkwell  which 
was  engraved  with  an  Egyptian  figure 
group  in  outline,  a  treatment  sugges- 
tive of  similar  subjects  found  in  wall 
painting.  Here  it  was  a  question  of  ad- 
apting an  ancient  pattern  to  a  basic- 
ally simple  form,  having  no  suggestion 
of  period.  The  application  of  historic 
ornament  to  shapes  which  do  not  sug- 
gest a  particular  period  is  characteristic 
of  this  designer.  A  silver  tazza  of  the 
utmost  simplicity  had  for  its  sole  orna- 
ment an  applied  rosace  of  which  the 
outer  curves  were  like  'he  shallow  Ro- 
manesque arch.  Suggestions  of  Med- 
iaeval, Classic  and  Renaissance  forms 
are  introduced  with  great  subtlety,  and 
generally  with  quite  personal  modifica- 
tion. An  instance  was  offered  by  a  long 
table  with  supports  related  to  the  'melon 
bulb'  leg ;  it  is  much  lighter  than  the  Re- 
naissance original  and  being  developed 
in  a  light-toned  wood,  has  a  graceful 
effect.  A  curved  bracket  foot  is  a  welcome 
detail  on  many  pieces,  which  avoids  the 
angular  heaviness  of  modern  furniture. 


COFFEE  POT  BY  MYER 
MYERS  OF  NEW  YORK 

ONE  of  the  greatest  New  York  sil- 
versmiths in  the  second  half  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  Myer  Myers, 


is  represented  by  the  remarkably  beautiful  coffee  pot 
of  large  size  ( 1 3 g  ins.  in  height),  which  is  illustrated 
from  Robert  Etisko,  Inc.  Myers  bec  ame  a  freeman  in 
174b,  and  his  career  lasted  until  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury. He  was  evidently  prosperous  as  indicated  by  his 
ownership  of  property  and  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
banking  interests  In  Holland,  which  his  son  Samuel 
was  sent  over  to  take  care  of  in  1790.  This  son  later 
settled  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he  started  one  of 
the  first  banks.  The  first  record  of  Myer  Myers'  business 
career  is  an  advertisement  in  the  Mew  York  Mercury, 
August  1 2th,  1754,  which  announces  his  removal 
from  a  shop  at  the  Meal  Market  to  a  house  in  King 
Street  'where  he  continues  to  follow  the  goldsmith's 
business  in  all  its  branches.'  Later  he  was  in  partnership 
with  Halstead,  and  in  the  Mew  York  Gazette  or  the  Weekly 
Post-Boy,  of  November  10th,  1763,  they  advertise  that 
they  have  moved  to  new  quarters  in  King  Street.  At 


THE  DUET  :  BY  JAN  MOLENAER  :  FROM  AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  BY  DUTCH 
MASTERS  ARRANGED  AT  THE  HANS  SCHAEFFER  GALLERIES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A  MODERN  TWO-HANDLED  STANDING  SILVER  CUP  WITH  DESIGN  DERIVED  FROM 
AN  ANCIENT  GREEK  FORM  :  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  GALLERY  OF  T.  PARZINGER,  INC. 


this  time  they  list  in  their  shop  a  variety  of  merchandise, 
including  jewelry,  glassware  and  tools  for  watch  and 
clock  makers.  In  1771  and  1773  Myers  advertised 
houses  for  sale.  It  is  known  from  an  announcement  in 
an  early  directory  of  New  York  that  the  Society  of 
Goldsmiths  met  at  the  shop  of  Myer  Myers. 

The  coffee  pot  illustrated  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
its  period.  It  employs  the  pyriform  shape  of  an  English 
piece  of  about  1765,  but  one  which  would  not  have  been 
employed  by  an  American  silversmith  until  a  decade 
later.  The  spout  is  not  quite  so  high,  nor  does  it  project 
from  the  body  quite  so  far  as  usual,  which  gives  com- 
pactness and  strength  to  the  design  and  tends  to  minim- 
ize the  effect  of  the  elaborateness  of  ornament  on  the 
spout.  The  manner  in  which  the  gadrooning  is  handled 
on  the  foot,  with  diagonals  meeting  at  four  points  in  a 
leaf  motif,  is  an  interesting  treatment.  The  cone  finial 
is  finely  chased,  and  is  of  an  elaborate  form  which 
suggests  pushing  the  date  along  towards  1 780. 

This  piece  is  marked  on  the  bottom  in  the  ingenious 
manner  with  which  this  craftsman  employed  his  stamp, 
which  gave  simply  his  last  name  in  full.  By  using  it 
twice,  superimposing  the  second  stamp  over  the  final 
S,  he  recorded  his  entire  name,  Myer  Myers. 


GOLD  BIRD  BOX  DATED  1821 

AN  exceptionally  fine  specimen  of  the  skill  of  the 
.  Swiss  craftsmen  whose  automatons  not  only  de- 
lighted the  European  taste,  but  found  favour  in  the 
Orient  as  well,  is  the  gold  bird  box,  illustrated  here,  from 
the  Schaffer  Galleries.  It  is  signed  by  Piguet,  a  leading 
craftsman  of  the  firm  of  Jacquet-Droz  et  Leschot,  who 


were  so  successful  that  they  opened  a 
branch  house  in  London.  This  exquisite 
little  box  encloses  the  mechanisms  of  a 
watch  and  a  singing  bird.  Both  are  in 
runningorder,and  the  unusually  melod- 
ious song  of  a  tropical  bird  is  accom- 
panied by  life-like  movements  in  which 
it  flutters  its  wings,  moves  its  tail,  and 
turns  on  its  perch.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  song  it  returns  to  the  inner  recesses 
of  the  box,  and  a  lid  closes  over  it  on 
which  is  an  enamel  miniature  showing 
a  nosegay  of  flowers.  This  is  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  pearls.  The  outside  of  the 
box  is  in  translucent  cobalt  blue  enamel, 
and  the  chased  ornament  on  both  in- 
side and  out  is  of  the  most  delicate 
quality.  Such  a  complicated  piece  of 
machinery  occupied  a  craftsman  for 
many  years,  and  its  completed  form 
called  for  the  collaboration  of  other 
craftsmen  as  well.  Piguet,  whose  signa- 
ture appears,  was  the  author  of  the  mechanism,  while 
other  artists  of  the  firm  supplied  the  miniature  paint- 
ing, enamelling  and  goldsmith's  work. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  a  secret  compartment  con- 
taining the  small  gold  key  used  for  winding.  The  mak- 
ing of  such  bird  boxes  began  about  1 780.  Because  of  the 
time  involved  in  making  them,  examples  of  this  quality 
are  rare.  Later,  silver  bird  boxes  were  made,  but  these 
were  stamped  out  by  machinery,  and  are  not  of  any 
great  value  or  importance.  The  original  gold  bird  boxes 
are  highly  prized  by  collectors,  although  there  are  com- 
paratively few  in  private  hands.  Most  of  them  are  in 
museums  in  Switzerland,  the  collection  in  Neufchatel 
being  well  known  for  its  automatons  of  many  kinds. 


TAX  AMENDMENT  FAVOURS  ART  TRADE 

THERE  is  important  news  for  art  dealers  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
just  before  the  close  of  the  last  session  by  Mr.  Cannon 
of  Missouri,  and  laid  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. This  amendment  affects  the  inheritance  tax 
which  at  present  is  so  high  that  it  has  acted  as  a  deter- 
rent to  the  forming  of  large  private  collections.  The 
amendment  in  its  present  form  allows  for  the  deduction 
of  the  value  of  all  works  of  art  up  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  estate.  This  limitation  and  other  provisos  in 
the  existing  form  of  the  amendment  are  not  regarded 
as  entirely  satisfactory,  but  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  bring  about  changes  when  the  bill  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The  bill  is 
Number  7373  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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[n  computing  deductions  from  death  duties  the  bill 
provides  for  the  exemption  of  works  of  art  up  to  Un- 
specified percentage  unless  they  have  already  been 
taken  into  consideration  under  other  clauses  in  the  ex- 
isting code,  and  only  those  works  of  art  acquired  after 
June  30th,  1939,  are  to  be  affected. 

COFFEE  POT  BY  WILLIAM  TOWNSEND 

ONE  of  the  better-known  Dublin  makers  of  the 
George  1 1  period,  William  Townsend,  is  the  maker 
of  the  small  coffee  pot  exhibited  by  Brand-Chatillon. 
It  is  only  nine  inches  in  height,  and  of  the  tapering  cy- 
lindrical form  on  a  moulded  foot  which  was  the  first 
step  in  the  evolution  of  the  pear  shape.  The  sides  are 
still  straight,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  incurvate 
line  towards  the  neck.  The  bottom  is  rounded,  however, 
and  given  a  fullness  which  is  a  hint  of  the  pyriform. 
The  moulded  foot,  which  about  1 745  replaced  the  flat 
base  with  simple  moulded  band,  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reverse  curve.  The  Townsend  coffee  pot 
keeps  to  the  earlier  lines,  although  it  was  probably  made 
about  1 755.  There  is  no  date  letter.  The  slightly  in- 
dented line  at  the  juncture  with  the  foot  as  well  as  the 
straight  sides  show  the  relationship  with  the  George  I 
type.  The  broken  scroll  handle  is  of  well-proportioned 
design,  and  has  a  fine  vigorous  curve.  The  domed  cover 


GOLD  BIRD  BOX,  SIGNED  BY  PIGUET  OF  JACQUET-DROZ  ET 
LESCHOT,  LONDON,  1821  :  SEEN  AT  THE  SCHAFFER  GALLERIES 


COFFEE  POT  BY  MYER  MYERS  OF  NEW  YORK  ABOUT  1775-1780 
HEIGHT  13|  INCHES  :  WEIGHT  46  OUNCES  :  ROBERT  ENS KO,  INC. 

is  rather  more  flat  than  usual,  and  the  maker  has  given 
unique  character  to  the  cone-shaped  finial  on  which  a 
leaf  pattern  is  incised  radiating  from  the  point  down- 
ward. The  handle  plugs  are  boldly  modelled,  in  a  leaf 
scroll  form  which  has  little  of  the  frivolous  aspect 
of  the  rococo. 

This  piece  is  marked  on  the  body  with  the  maker's 
mark,  the  crowned  harp  of  Dublin,  and  the  figure  of 
Hibernia.  The  last  also  appears  on  the  cover.  William 
Townsend  is  listed  by  Jackson  as  working  as  early 
as  the  year  1733. 

REMBRANDT'S  EVANGELIST  FOR  BOSTON 

THROUGH  the  sale  of  a  few  of  the  paintings  from 
the  Ringling  collection  at  Sarasota,  Florida,  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  has  been  able  to  add  to 
its  collections  an  outstanding  work  of  Rembrandt's  late 
period.  This  canvas,  The  Evangelist,  shows  a  young  man 
writing,  the  head  being  an  idealized  portrait  of  Titus  at 
about  his  twentieth  year.  He  wears  a  red  garment,  a 
blue-green  cloak  and  yellow  turban. 
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This  subject  is  from  a  group  executed  about  1661,  to 
which  belong  a  series  of  Apostles,  the  St.  Luke  which 
once  belonged  to  Charles  M.  Schwab,  now  in  the  Boy- 
mans  Museum,  Rotterdam,  and  the  St.  Matthew  in  the 
Louvre.  The  present  subject  has  been  called  both  St. 
John  and  St.  Mark,  but  identification  in  this  respect  is 
not  important.  The  painting  is  masterful  in  its  tech- 
nique, which  is  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  The  brush 
strokes  are  broad,  and  detail  receives  scant  considera- 
tion, but  structural  form  is  felt  in  the  delineation  of  the 
folds  of  the  turban,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  fingers 
grasp  the  quill  pen,  and  the  way  the  cloak  is  disposed 
over  the  left  shoulder.  In  feeling,  it  is  among  his  great 
religious  subjects,  having  a  solemnity  of  mood  which 
lifts  it  above  the  personal  and  individual. 

This  work  was  formerly  owned  in  England  and  has 
been  recorded  by  all  the  authorities  on  the  master.  It 
came  to  America  to  enter  the  Stillman  collection, 
which  was  dispersed  in  1927. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  TEA  TABLES 

AN  exhibition  of  English  and  American  tea  tables 
.  held  by  Ginsburg  &  Levy  in  May  included  the 
example  illustrated  which,  being  stamped  by  the 
maker,  J.  Badger,  adds  the  name  of  a  hitherto  un- 
recorded cabinet-maker  to  a  growing  list  of  early 
American  craftsmen.  Stylistically  it  allies  itself  with  a 


SMALL  COFFEE  POT  BY  WILLIAM  TOWNSEND  OF  DUBLIN,  ABOUT 
1755  :  NINE  INCHES  IN  HEIGHT  :  SHOWN  BY  BRAND-CHATILLON 


TEA  TABLE  SIGNED  [.  BADGER,  AN  UNREC  ORDED  AMERICAN  CAB- 
INET MAKER,  PERHAPS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  :  GINSBURG  &  LEVY 

type  of  table  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  one  of 
them  attributable  to  the  Charlestown  maker,  Benja- 
min Frothingham.  The  tapering  turned  support,  the 
elongated  claw  and  ball  foot  and  the  flatly  treated 
carving  at  the  knee  of  the  tripod  are  typical  points,  but 
in  this  instance  the  execution  of  the  carving  is  markedly 
superior  and  the  fact  that  the  table  is  larger  in  size 
than  other  known  specimens  singles  it  out  for  special 
notice.  The  shaped  top,  when  tilted,  is  in  lozenge  form. 
This  rather  late  type  of  top  is  united  to  a  base 
similar  to  those  in  English  firescreens,  candle-stands 
and  tables  of  as  early  as  1730-40.  It  was,  of  course,  re- 
tained much  longer  in  American  furniture.  The  present 
piece  should  probably  be  dated  about  1 780.  The 
carving  of  the  elongated  claw  is  of  superior  quality, 
while  the  treatment  of  the  scrolls  of  foliage  at  the  knee 
is  unusual.  Instead  of  a  leaf  flatly  applied,  it  is  shown  in 
profile,  creating  a  graceful,  reverse  scroll.  The  extreme 
delicacy  of  line,  and  the  effect  of  very  flat  carving 
which  gives  the  impression  of  an,  engraved  surface 
rather  than  a  design  in  relief,  is  distinctly  pleasing. 

This  style  of  carving,  which  on  certain  American 
pieces  is  carried  to  a  fine  point,  is  not  a  modification  due 
to  lack  of  skill.  It  occurs  again  on  the  highly  important 
tea  table,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  work  of  John 
Goddard  of  Newport,  included  in  the  recent  exhibition. 
It  was  made  about  1 760-1 765,  and  is  to  be  associated 
with  this  leading  Rhode  Island  cabinet-maker  on  the 
strength  of  its  relationship  to  the  table  now  in  the  du 
Pont  collection,  made  for  Jabez  Bowen  in  1 763. 
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By    H.    GRANVILLE  FELL 
THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  AND  THE  ART  TRADES 

IT  has  been  our  pleasant  task  for  the  past  five  years  to  describe  in  these  pages  the  principal 
exhibits  in  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  held  at  Grosvenor  House,  an  institution  that  has  given 
delight  and  instruction  to  thousands.  Its  cancellation  is  a  grievous  blow  to  lovers  of  antiquity, 
to  collectors  and  connoisseurs,  and  must  be  a  severe  set-back  to  the  Trade,  though  we  hope  its 
trials  will  be  but  temporary.  With  Queen  Mary's  gracious  interest  and  under  her  patronage  the 
Fair  has  thriven  to  such  a  degree  that  expectations  this  year  rose  higher  than  ever,  only  to  be 
frustrated  at  the  very  moment  of  fulfilment.  Her  Majesty  took  the  lead  in  its  well-being,  setting  a 
great  example  and  giving  invaluable  service  by  lending  historic  treasures  from  her  own  rich 
collections.  In  addition  the  Fair  was  enabled  to  devote  from  its  proceeds  substantial  gifts  to 
hospitals.  At  such  a  time  these  donations,  most  urgently  needed  in  the  calamity  which  has 
overtaken  the  world,  will  be  cruelly  missed. 

The  Antique  Trade  plays  an  important  part  in  the  education  of  taste  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  knowledge  of  the  delectable  things  of  the  past,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  support  it. 
All  the  precious  toys  are  not  put  away.  We  understand  that  the  principal  members  of  the 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  are  keeping  a  stout  heart  and  carrying  on  business,  still 
happy  to  welcome  customers  and  interested  visitors,  realizing  that  by  so  doing  they  are  keeping 
alive  a  most  important  as  well  as  a  most  distinguished  form  of  modern  commerce,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  rest  upon  their  expert  knowledge  and  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  In  their  efforts 
they  deserve  every  encouragement,  whereas  if  the  art  trades  close  down,  and  with  our  museums 
under  lock  and  key,  nothing  could  fill  this  gap  in  our  cultural  lives.  The  stocks  of  the  great  and 
knowledgeable  antique  dealers  are  at  our  service,  open  to  inspection  as  usual,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  all  connoisseurs  as  well  as  their  privilege,  to  foster  and  encourage  a  regard  for  those 
pleasant  things  that  bind  us  in  affection  to  our  forebears.  They  are  the  links  which  tell  us 
eloquently  of  the  growth  of  culture  and  form  the  history  of  the  finer  components  of  life.  If  ever 
social  history  can  be  taught  in  a  more  pleasurable  manner  it  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Let  us 
keep  this  humanizing  activity  in  being. 


DR.  ROTHENSTEIN'S  POLICY 
FOR    ART  GALLERIES 

WITH  reference  to  our  comments  in  the  August 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur  on  the  views  alleged 
to  have  been  uttered  by  Dr.  John  Rothenstein,  Director 
of  the  Tate  Gallery,  at  the  Jubilee  Conference  of  the 
Museums  Association,  we  are  asked  to  publish  a  dis- 
claimer that  he  has  on  any  occasion  or  at  any  time 
expressed  the  opinion  that  gifts  of  pictures  from  private 
donors  should  be  discouraged.  Our  remarks,  based  on 
a  leading  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  July  6th, 
which  certainly  conveyed  the  impression  of  which  Dr. 
Rothenstein  complains,  were  justifiable  enough.  It 
must,  however,  be  said  that  when  our  August  issue 
went  to  press  no  text  of  Dr.  Rothenstein's  speech  was 
available,  and  therefore  in  fairness  to  him  we  have 


asked  permission  to  print  his  address  in  its  entirety  as 
well  as  his  letter.  We  are  happy  to  make  this  explanation, 
thus  giving  our  readers  an  opportunity  to  learn  Dr. 
Rothenstein's  views  as  delivered  verbatim.  Further 
comments  of  our  own  in  regard  to  the  points  raised 
by  him  follow. 

Tate  Gallery, 

Millbank,  S.W.I 

August  29th,  1939 

The  Editor, 

The  Connoisseur  Magazine 
Sir, 

In  a  commentary  on  an  address  which  I  gave  at 
the  Museums  Association  Conference  in  July,  which 
appears  in  your  August  number,  you  assert  that  I 
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'deprecate  the  gifts  to  public  art  galleries  of  the  private 
patron.' 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  would  allow  me  to  state  that 
neither  on  that  nor  on  any  other  occasion  have  I  ex- 
pressed myself  in  such  a  sense.  It  must  be  surely  obvious 
to  everybody  that  it  is  to  the  generosity  of  generation 
after  generation  of  private  benefactors  that  we 
primarily  owe  the  astonishing  wealth  of  our  public  art 
galleries.  But  my  theme  at  Cheltenham  was  not  the 
function  of  the  private  benefactor,  vital  though  this  is: 
it  was  the  urgent  need  for  more  clearly  defined  policies 
for  art  galleries.  It  was  in  this  connexion  that  I  cited, 
as  one  lamentable  result  of  the  prevailing  absence  of 
such  policies  during  the  later  Victorian  era,  the  whole- 
sale acquisition  by  gift  of  works  of  art  then  fashionable, 
but  now  generally  held  to  be  of  small  account. 

The  adoption  by  various  art  galleries  of  more 
definite  policies,  such  as  would  enable  them  to  make 
their  requirements  more  precisely  known,  would  not, 
I  am  convinced,  discourage  the  private  benefactor,  but 
would  rather  stimulate  and  reassure  him. 

I  am,  &c, 

John  Rothenstein, 

Director  and  Keeper. 

TOWARDS  A  POLICY  FOR  ART  GALLERIES 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Jubilee  Conference  of  the  Museums 
Association,  at  Cheltenham,  on  July  6th,  by  John 
Rothenstein,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Keeper  of 
the  Tate  Gallery. 

IN  almost  every  considerable  city  in  Great  Britain 
there  is  a  building — usually  a  rather  imposing 
building — which  houses  a  collection  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  In  certain  of  the  most  populous  cities  there 
are  several  such  institutions;  in  the  metropolis  there 
are  many.  Every  year  they  are  visited  by  several  million 
persons ;  every  year  some  scores  of  thousands  of  pounds 
of  public  money  are  devoted  to  their  upkeep.  Yet  im- 
posing, costly,  and  well-established  though  they  are 
(they  were  mostly  founded  during  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century),  the  committees  responsible 
for  their  conduct  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find  con- 
vincing answers,  if  they  were  asked  what  purpose  art 
galleries  served;  nor  would  there  be  any  degree  of 
unanimity  among  them. 

Our  public  art  galleries  came  into  being  in  an 
entirely  haphazard  fashion.  Industrial  democracy  in- 
herited, without  enthusiasm,  the  aristocratic  tradition 
of  collecting  works  of  art.  The  foundations,  earlier  in 
the  century,  of  a  national  collection  of  pictures  had 
been  wisely  laid,  but  for  the  most  part  art  galleries 
were  erected  at  the  instance  of  wealthy  men  who  hoped 
to  improve,  in  some  unspecified  way,  the  public  taste, 
or  else  to  perpetuate  their  names  and  reputations  as 


connoisseurs.  With  certain  shining  exceptions  these 
hopes  have  not  been  realized :  public  taste  has  de- 
teriorated, and  the  names  of  many  of  these  donors  and 
their  gifts  (other  than  buildings  and  endowments), 
anathema  from  the  first  to  those  who  cared  seriously 
for  art,  were  soon  forgotten  by  the  general  public. 

Art  galleries  were  not  responsible  for  the  decline  in 
popular  taste — they  were  hardly  influential  enough 
for  that — but  most  of  them  did  little  to  arrest  it.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  the  negative,  or,  as  was  occasion- 
ally the  case,  the  detrimental  part  they  played,  but  of 
these  the  most  important  is  the  want  of  a  policy  on  the 
part  of  their  governing  bodies.  Without  definite  ob- 
jectives these  institutions  were  without  the  means,  even 
where  they  had  the  will,  to  resist  the  importunities  of 
those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  wished  to  present 
or  to  bequeath  examples  of  the  popular  academic 
painting  of  the  day.  And  as  the  exchange-value  of  such 
pictures  progressively  declined,  these  importunities 
became  more  urgent.  Thus  to-day,  almost  every  art 
gallery  that  was  in  existence  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  embarrassed  by  the  possession 
of  a  superfluity  of  oversize  representations  of  shaggy 
Highland  cattle,  monks  carousing,  cavaliers  conspir- 
ing, and  lugubrious  acres  of  heather  and  bracken,  or 
sentimental  glens.  In  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  the 
donor  of  works  of  such  a  kind  received,  if  he  did  not 
earn,  the  praises  of  his  fellow-townsmen;  nowadays  his 
motives  are  suspect:  'He  wants  to  save  himself  the  cost 
of  storage'  is  what  they  whisper. 

For  some  time  now  those  responsible  for  the  more 
progressive  art  galleries  have  been  aware  that  un- 
critical acquiescence  in  the  gifts  of  local  'benefactors' 
and  the  acceptance  of  current  aesthetic  fashions  could 
only  invite  disaster.  There  has  grown  up  a  widespread 
desire  to  improve  the  quality  of  public  collections: 
to-day,  offers  of  gifts  are  often  carefully  scrutinized 
and  frequently  declined.  But  the  improvement, 
marked  though  it  is,  has  not  made  our  collections 
adequate  to  current  needs.  For  it  is  a  disquieting  fact 
that  in  spite  of  the  increased  importance  now  attached 
to  visual  education  and  the  large  sums  annually  de- 
voted to  it,  the  deterioration  of  public  taste  continues. 
Since  one  function  of  art  galleries,  it  is  now  generally 
agreed,  is  the  improvement  of  public  taste,  its  deteriora- 
tion imposes  on  them  an  increasingly  formidable  task. 

Education  grows  more  enlightened,  societies  for  the 
protection  of  what  remains  of  our  architectural  heri- 
tage and  our  unspoiled  countryside  come  into  being, 
yet  our  world,  our  own  country  at  all  events,  grows 
uglier  week  by  week,  and  the  public  acquiesces  more 
and  more  readily  in  the  process.  The  preserv  ation  of 
beautiful  objects,  of  the  tradition  of  beauty,  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  greater  urgency  than  ever  before. 
The  chief  function  of  the  nineteenth-century  art 
gallery  was  the  accumulation  and  preservation  of 
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objects  of  art.  The  art  gallery  of  the  present  day  must 
do  more  than  this :  it  must  so  utilize  its  possessions  as  to 
make  the  people  as  a  whole  aware  ol'  the  splendour  of 
their  heritage,  and  inspire  them  to  enlarge  it. 

The  rapidity  with  which  industrial  civilization  is 
destroying  the  artistic  heritage  of  the  nations,  and 
making  intolerable  the  existence  of  the  artist  himself, 
is  hardly  realized  by  the  public  at  large.  Yet  no  one, 
however  slightly  acquainted  with  the  facts,  can  doubt 
that  art's  most  urgent  problem  at  the  present  time  is 
the  plain  problem  of  survival.  The  destruction  of  old 
and  beautiful  things — things  in  which  the  past  is 
incarnate — the  starvation  of  artists,  the  squandering  of 
their  powers :  these  are  the  commonplaces  of  to-day.  In 
the  face  of  such  conditions  what  function  precisely  have 
art  galleries  to  perform  ? 

In  a  world  in  which  the  forces  of  destruction  and  of 
vulgarity  are  in  the  ascendant,  art  galleries  should  be- 
come strongholds  which  stand  without  compromise 
for  form  and  for  colour,  for  tradition  and  for  imagina- 
tion (these  two  are  much  closer  to  one  another  than 
many  would  have  us  believe),  in  short,  for  art's  endur- 
ing values.  And  thus  for  the  enduring  national  values. 
(It  is  said  that  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  a  current 
war  shows  more  eagerness  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
universities  than  his  armed  forces:  which,  if  the 
allegation  is  well  founded,  suggests  that  in  the  opinion 
of  a  highly  realistic  General  Staff,  even  the  strength  of 
a  nation  resides  in  its  cultural  traditions  to  an  even 
larger  extent  than  in  its  army.)  In  the  struggle  to  pre- 
serve these  permanent  values,  art  galleries  should  play 
a  decisive  part.  For  where  else  can  works  of  art  to-day 
be  effectively  preserved,  and  made  accessible  and  in- 
telligible to  the  people  as  a  whole  ?  At  the  moment 
when  art  galleries  are  called  upon  to  face  heavier 
responsibilities  than  ever  before,  a  tendency  shows 
itself  in  certain  quarters  to  question  their  value,  to 
contend  that  works  of  art  should  not  be  'shut  up  in 
museums,'  but  should  be  part  of 'everyday  life,'  or  else 
remain  in  the  places  for  which  they  were  made. 

An  ideal  world,  in  which  all  man-made  things  were 
well  made  and  finely  designed,  could  doubtless  dis- 
pense with  galleries  of  art.  If  all  flowers  grow  wild, 
what  need  for  gardens  ?  But  ours  is  no  such  paradisal 
world:  that  surely  is  evident  enough.  Art  is  in  retreat, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  art  galleries  to  constitute  them- 
selves a  last  but  impregnable  system  of  defence.  To 
insist,  in  such  circumstances,  upon  the  obvious  truth 
that  the  last  ditch  is  not  necessarily  the  most  desirable 
location,  is  the  policy  of  that  Fifth  Column  which 
aims,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  make  an  end  of  the 
independent,  personal  tradition  of  Western  art. 

The  foundation  of  a  constructive  policy  for  art  gal- 
leries depends  upon  the  unambiguous  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  art  is  one  of  the  supreme  and  perhaps  the  most 
enduring  activity  of  man,  and  that  it  is  now  in  danger. 


The  term  'art'  has  been  employed  in  the  course  of 
the  foregoing  remarks  in  a  dual  sense,  to  describe, 
that  is  to  say,  both  works  of  art  and  a  contemporary 
activity.  Although  numerous  paintings  and  sculpture 
of  high  importance  still  remain  inaccessible  and  neg- 
lected, it  is  art  in  the  sense  of  a  contemporary  activity 
that  is  so  gravely  menaced  by  present-day  conditions. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  of  collecting 
(whether  on  an  international,  a  national,  or  a  local 
basis),  of  repairing  and  displaying  pictures  and  sculp- 
ture belonging  to  the  past,  tends  to  be  more  and  more 
expertly  performed,  but  there  is  less  reason  for  com- 
placency concerning  the  efforts  which  art  galleries  are 
making  towards  the  fostering  of  the  creative  spirit. 

Except,  for  instance,  for  a  handful  of  portrait  pain- 
ters, and  a  still  smaller  group  of  landscape  and  genre 
painters,  painting  in  Great  Britain  is  no  longer  an 
economic  activity;  the  professional  artist — the  man  who 
supports  himself  entirely  by  his  art — may  be  said  to  be 
all  but  extinct.  Yet  it  is  surely  beyond  doubt  that  for  so 
valuable  an  activity  as  fine  painting  to  be  permitted  to 
languish  and  to  cease  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
Civilized  peoples  have  adjudged  it  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  for  its  own  sake,  and  some  sort  of  index  of  a 
nation's  standing  in  the  world.  Certain  paintings  after 
a  lapse  of  time  become  objects  of  incomparable  value, 
and  what  is  of  much  more  consequence,  the  power  ol 
handling  pencil  and  brush  is  the  foundation  of  all 
design. 

It  is  perhaps  relevant  to  emphasize  that  in  spite  of 
unprecedented  economic  difficulties,  British  artists 
to-day  produce  painting,  drawing  and  engraving,  and 
— though  in  smaller  quantities — sculpture  also,  which 
will  stand  comparison  with  the  very  best  that  foreign 
artists  can  show. 

These  considerations  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
among  the  problems  which  face  the  modern  art 
gallery,  the  most  urgent  is  the  framing  of  a  policy 
which,  in  addition  to  enriching  its  collection — which 
must  be  a  primary  consideration — will  ameliorate  the 
conditions  under  which  the  arts  are  practised. 

Such  a  policy  would  provide  for  the  purchase,  on  a 
generous  scale,  of  contemporary  art,  and  for  its  display 
in  the  most  attractive  and  intelligible  manner  possible, 
so  as  to  narrow  the  breach — all  but  fatal  to  the  one,  and 
deadening  to  the  other — which  now  separates  the 
artist  from  the  public. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  art  galleries  should  devote  to 
the  purchase  of  pictures  and  sculpture  a  sum  sufficient 
in  itself  to  modify  the  economic  condition  of  artists  as  a 
class.  But  a  more  generous  provision  for  purchase  than 
that  available  at  present,  wisely  utilized,  would  achieve 
results  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  sums  involved. 
For  it  would  then  be  apparent  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  authorities  of  State  and  city,  the  practice  of  the 
fine  arts  was  in  the  public  interest,  and  that  good  con- 
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temporary  works  of  art  were  desirable  possessions. 
Such  an  example  of  public  patronage  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  widely  followed  by  numerous  institutions  and 
private  patrons.  Two  or  three  municipalities  already 
have  at  their  disposal  substantial  sums  which  are  ex- 
pended in  an  enlightened  and  adventurous  fashion  on 
contemporary  art,  to  the  decisive  advantage  of  local 
cultural  life,  but  these  are  the  exception.  Nothing 
could  show  more  clearly  the  lack  of  policy  from  which 
many  art  gallery  committees  suffer  than  the  contrast 
between  their  interest  in  their  buildings  and  their 
indifference  to  the  collections  which  they  house.  They 
trouble  themselves  with  means ;  the  ends  they  leave  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  No  wonder  that  so  many  art 
galleries,  as  someone  remarked,  resemble  libraries — 
with  all  the  classics  missing. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  subsidize  art  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  improve  the  conditions  of  artists  generally, 
the  results  would  be  likely  to  be  disappointing.  When 
such  personal  activities  as  painting  and  sculpture  are 
in  question,  the  effect  of  a  large  subsidy  would  be  to 
stimulate  unduly  the  inferior  artists  (who  form  the 
majority)  and  thereby  to  bring  about  an  increase  in 
production  but  a  corresponding  decline  in  standards. 
On  the  other  hand  it  would  not  be  easy  to  think  of  any 
object  to  which  national  or  civic  funds  could  be  more 
fruitfully  devoted  than  to  a  limited  patronage  of  a 
number  of  the  most  talented  artists.  These  are  not,  of 
course,  always  recognized  at  once;  but  talent,  even  in 
adversity,  proclaims  itself.  And  contemporary  painting 
and  sculpture  are  so  relatively  inexpensive  that  art 
galleries  could  without  danger  allow  themselves  a 
certain  margin  of  error.  Let  it  be  assumed,  for  example, 
that  there  are  at  work  at  the  present  moment  in  Great 
Britain  a  dozen  artists  whose  work  is  of  some  permanent 
importance.  If  each  of  the  larger  art  galleries  were  to 
exercise  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of,  say,  twenty 
painters  and  sculptors  for  adequate  representation  on 
their  walls,  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  their  securing, 
very  reasonably,  collections  of  works  by  several  of  the 
dozen  most  important  artists  of  the  time.  Some  such 
procedure  as  this  has  a  decisive,  twofold  advantage 
over  that  more  generally  favoured  to-day,  which  is  to 
wait  until  an  artist's  reputation  is  already  established 
before  purchasing  his  work.  Then,  more  especially  it 
he  happens  to  be  already  dead,  the  gallery's  patronage 
means  nothing  to  him,  but  the  taxpayer  who  provides 
the  funds  pays  very  dearly  for  the  delay.  To  give  an 
artist  encouragement  and  a  yet  more  tangible  species  of 
support  at  a  time  when  he  stands  in  urgent  need  of 
both,  is  to  assist  him  in  the  act  of  creation — and  an  art 
gallery  surely  can  do  no  more  splendid  thing  than  this. 
The  alternatives  are  acquiescence  in  mediocrity,  and 
atonement,  purchasable  at  high,  sometimes  fabulous 
prices:  the  sum  paid  for  Gainsborough's  'Blue  Boy' 
alone  would  suffice  to  make  a  superlative  collection 


embracing  the  whole  range  of  twentieth-century 
European  art.— JOHN  ROTHENSTEIN. 

TRUE  AND  FALSE  GODS 

THE  question  of  securing  works  of  art  for  public 
and  municipal  galleries  which  shall  be  of  per- 
manent interest  and  value  bristles  with  difficulties. 
One  of  the  most  outstanding  of  these  is  that  the  selec- 
tors  must  be  endowed  with  the  almost  superhuman 
gift  of  divination.  Who  can  foresee  the  taste  of  future 
generations  ? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  of  the  works 
specified  by  Dr.  Rothenstein  in  his  address  as  repre-  J 
senting  Victorian  taste  are  vain  and  wearisome  repeti- 
tions, with  no  fundamental  urge  other  than  to  gain 
money  and  a  cheaply  earned  reputation,  but  there  is  ; 
no  certainty  that  the  next  generation  will  approve  the 
works  that  are  now  being  acquired  for  it  more  than  the 
present  generation  approves  those  which  were  bought 
by  the  preceding  administration.  In  fact  we  hold  the 
opinion  strongly  that  many  of  them  will  be  relegated  to  ' 
the  same  contemptible  limbo  as  their  predecessors. 
Nothing  can  make  us  believe,  against  the  evidence  of 
trained  senses,  that  the  despicable  stuff  thrust  under  our 
noses  by  dealers  and  vendors  and  exhibited  on  the  ^ 
walls  of  our  so-called  art  galleries  and  in  various  pub-  < 
lications  (with  honourable  exceptions)  will  have  any 
future  whatever. 

The  plight  of  the  world  is  not  wholly  due  to  the 
doctrine  of  violence  ruling  now;  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
decay  of  genuine  culture,  to  the  deliberate  quest  of 
ugliness,  to  the  turning  after  false  gods,  to  an  insidious 
and  stultifying  mental  disease  which  obscures  the  light 
of  truth  and  reason. 

We  do  not  accuse  our  curators  of  favouring  this  re- 
volting stuff,  but  the  traffic  in  it  is  enormous  and  wide- 
spread, and  it  is  so  presented  and  the  pill  so  gilded,  that 
its  poison  is  a  constant  danger  and  a  danger  to  which 
many  have  succumbed. 

Beauty  is  inextinguishable  and  unchanging:  though 
she  has  a  thousand  aspects,  her  immortal  glory  shines  in 
every  authentic  work  of  the  artist  and  is  immediately 
recognized.  She  cannot  be  wholly  blacked  out,  even  in 
these  darkest  days  when  so  many  are  trying  to  dim  and 
besmirch  her,  and  eventually  the  blindest  will  come  to 
see,  and  welcome  her  domination  once  more. 

What  we  need  is  greater  discrimination  and  the  , 
widest  possible  training  in  those  who  are  empowered  1 
to  make  our  purchases,  genuine  knowledge  gained  in  ^ 
the  hard  school  of  scholarship  and  experience,  under- 
standing of  the  pratique  of  all  branches  of  craftsmanship, 
and  above  all  natural  gifts  of  intuition  and  sound 
judgment,  proof  against  the  insidious  blandishments  of 
fashion  and  interestedness. 


SOME  topics  of  Tin;  moment 
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Wc  endorse  Dr.  Rothcnstein's  opinion  that  'art 
galleries  should  become  strongholds  which  stand  with- 
out compromise  for  form  and  for  colour,  for  tradition 
and  for  imagination,  in  short  for  art's  enduring  values.' 
If  we  agree  with  him  also  that  'public  taste  has  de- 
teriorated' we  cannot  wonder  at  it,  since  the  public  has 
been  so  grievously  misled.  Nor  will  its  taste  improve 
until  a  wholehearted  effort  is  made  to  stem  the  tide  of 
incompetence  and  futility,  and  sane,  wholesome  and 
intelligible  works  of  art  are  placed  before  it.  No  one 
wishes  art  to  retrace  her  footsteps  or  servilely  to  follow 
on  her  tracks.  But  a  return  must  be  made  to  the  well- 
tried  methods,  those  by  which  are  acquired  the  difficult 
technique  of  drawing  and  painting  through  faithful 
and  diligent  labour,  and  through  inspiration  sought  at 
the  inexhaustible  fount  of  Nature.  Adulation  of  every 
newcomer  should  be  reserved  until  it  has  been  fairly 
earned.  Much  harm  has  been  done  through  the  ghastly 
misuse  of  publicity,  and  many  a  promising  reputation 
wrecked.  Art  cannot  be  achieved  without  taking 
thought.  Those  who  foist  new  geniuses  on  us  every  few 
weeks  are  wizards  in  the  art  of  window-dressing,  trick- 
ing out  their  sham  wares  in  falsely  glittering  tinsel  with 
the  aid  of  publicists  masquerading  as  critics,  and  if  they 
tell  us  these  productions  are  representative  of  the  taste 
of  our  times,  it  is  a  taste  basely  engendered  and  astutely 
cultivated  by  persons  financially  interested.  The  worst 
casualties  are  the  poor  deluded  'artists'  themselves. 

In  wishing  Dr.  Rothenstein  every  success  in  his 
efforts  even  in  these  most  difficult  times,  we  feel  it 
would  be  helpful  to  know  the  names  of  the  dozen 
artists  of  Great  Britain  whose  work  we  may  assume  to 
be  of  some  permanent  importance.  This  would  be  an 
indication  as  to  what  particular  representation  he 
would  like  at  the  Tate  Gallery  and  would  also  be  an 
encouragement  to  potential  donors. 


AT  THE  SPANISH  ART  GALLERY 

THE  beautiful  little  portable  altar  representing  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Anne  teaching  the  Infant  Saviour 
to  walk,  of  which  a  colour  reproduction  forms  out- 
cover  and  frontispiece  this  month,  is  one  of  many 
treasures  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Spanish  Art  Gallery, 
6,  Chesterfield  Gardens,  W.  It  is  a  Flemish  work  of  the 
late  Fifteenth  Century,  of  carved  wood  painted  in 
polychrome  and  gilded,  in  unusually  perfect  condition 
with  its  original  canopy  intact.  Formerly  it  was  the 
habit  of  religious  families  to  carry  one  of  these  small 
altars  with  them  on  their  travels,  and  in  fact  Mr. 
Tomas  Harris  acquired  this  piece  in  Spain.  Among 
other  recent  purchases  on  exhibition  at  Chesterfield 
Gardens  are  two  striking  gallery  paintings  of  large 
size;  one,  a  Holy  Family,  by  Rubens,  painted  for  the 
Palace  of  Tevuren,  to  the  order  of  the  Archduke  Albert, 


and  bought  by  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  for 
Blenheim  Palace.  The  other  is  a  Pietd,  by  Van  Dyck, 
purchased  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Both  of  them 
are  highly  important  works. 


A  PICKWICKIAN  AFFAIR 

THE  discovery  by  Mr.  Pickwick  of  the  stone  in- 
scribed 'Bill  Stumps  His  Mark'  is  recalled  by  the 
solving  of  the  'Pewter  Puzzle,'  illustrated  and  discussed 
on  p.  162  of  our  last  issue.  Though  the  object  mystified 
all  the  pewter  experts  and  savants  in  London  to  whom 
it  was  shown,  it  appears  that  any  old  gaffer  familiar 
with  the  public-houses  of  Yorkshire  half  a  century  ago 
might  have  supplied  the  answer.  One  can  imagine  the 
chuckles  that  would  fill  the  tap-room  when  the  story  is 
told  of  the  learned  Society  of  Pewter  Collectors  brood- 
ing solemnly  over  this  strange  'What  is  it  ?'  and  cudgel- 
ling their  brains  for  a  solution.  To  relieve  the  suspense 
we  print  the  following  extracts  from  letters  we  have  re- 
ceived from  directors  of  municipal  museums  in  the 
Shire  of  Broad  Acres.  The  mysterious  object  is  nothing 
more  than  a  tavern  cigar  holder. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur 
Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  note  headed  'Yet  Another 
Pewter  Puzzle'  appearing  on  p.  162  of  your  September 
issue,  this  is  an  ordinary  cigar  holder  which  was  quite 
commonly  used  in  country  public-houses  half  a  century 
ago.  I  can  quite  well  remember  seeing  them.  The  six 
cylindrical  holes  in  each  section  are  obviously  for  the 
cigars,  and  the  numbers  2, 3,  2  refer  to  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  sections  contain  2d.  cigars  and  the  centre  one,  3d. 
cigars.  In  those  days  a  man  who  smoked  a  2d.  cigar  was 
looked  upon  as  quite  wealthy,  while  the  purchaser  of  a 
3d.  cigar  was  an  aristocrat.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  I 
was  lecturing  in  a  colliery  village  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  we  had  an  interval  at  half-time  for 
refreshments  and  smokes,  and  the  landlord  brought  the 
cigars  in  a  receptacle  similar  to  the  one  you  illustrate. 
These  cigar  holders  were  also  made  in  wood,  and  were 
divided  in  the  same  way  as  the  pewter  ones. 

For  many  years  we  have  collected  old-time  public- 
house  relics  and  have  these  boxes  in  both  pewter  and 
wood ;  in  fact,  we  have  one  almost  exactly  similar  to  that 
illustrated.  We  have  reconstructed  the  contents  of  four 
old  public-houses  with  frontages,  counters,  etc., inan  old 
street  of  shops,  etc.,  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Hull. 
Yours,  etc., 

T.  Sheppard, 
Director,  Hull  Municipal  Museums. 

P.S. — Our  pewter  cigar  holder  is  lettered  3,  2,  4,  so 
that  one  section  held  six  4d.  cigars.  It  bears  at  the 
bottom  the  maker's  stamp,  'A.  E.  Law,  Sheffield.' 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur 
Dear  Sir, 

The  pewter  puzzle,  illustrated  on  p.  162  of  the 
September  number  of  The  Connoisseur  is,  without 
much  doubt,  a  cigar  holder.  A  similar  holder  of  pewter 
is  in  the  Kirk  Collection  of  Bygones  at  York  Castle 
Museum. 

Whilst  Curator  of  that  institution  I  wrote  a  series  of 
short  articles  on  'Bygones  in  Yorkshire'  for  the  Yorkshire 
Evening  Press  (from  March  to  July,  1939).  No.  41  of 
that  series  was  devoted  to  a  wooden  cigar  holder  and 
the  pewter  object  in  question  which  appears  in  the 
Museum  registers  as  a  cigar  holder.  The  wooden  cigar 
holder  is  on  the  same  principle,  its  three  container  cups 


being  marked  '1,'  '2'  and  '3.'  It  was  probably  used  in  a 
public-house.  The  pewter  'cigar  holder'  is  marked 
'2d.,'  '3d.'  and  '4d.,'  as  far  as  I  recall.  This  fact  would 
seem  to  undermine  at  least  two  of  the  suggested  uses 
put  forward  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Pewter 
Collectors.  Yours  faithfully, 

L.  R.  A.  Grove. 

City  of  Bradford  Art  Gallery. 

We  have  received  similar  replies  from  Mr.  A.  Good- 
win of  Sheffield,  who  expresses  surprise  that  such 
an  object  should  be  'classed  as  a  rarity,'  from  Mr. 
J.  W.  Needham  of  Deansgate,  Manchester,  and  sever- 
al other  correspondents. — Editor. 


The  above  view  shows  one  end  of  the  Armoury  only.  It  is  an  L-shaped  room  extending  to  the  left  at  great  length,  and  contains 
a  large  number  of  magnificent  and  unusually  complete  harnesses,  besides  a  superb  collection  of  weapons.  In  our  picture, 
to  the  right  can  be  seen  the  buff  leather  coat  of  Col.  Hacker,  who  commanded  the  guard  at  the  execution  of  Charles  I 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 
Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


QUERY  (No.  1,036) 

Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  discover 
the  name  of  the  painter  of  a  pic- 
ture representing  the  mythologi- 
cal story  of  Artemis  and  Actaeon 
(here  reproduced).  The  Goddess 
is  shown  in  the  act  of  transforming 
the  hunter  into  a  stag.  The  picture 
is  painted  on  canvas  and  measures 
4  ft.  *}\  in.  X  3  ft-  2\  in.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Rubens  was 
the  painter.  Opinions  of  your 
readers  would  be  much  appreci- 
ated.—H.  Law. 

[From  the  photograph,  this  pic- 
ture would  appear  to  be  a  seven- 
teenth-century school-piece,  per- 
haps by  a  Flemish  artist,  but 
clearly  inspired  by  the  Venetian 
school,  notably  Tintoretto  and 
Veronese. — Editors.] 


ARTEMIS  AND  ACTAEON  :  IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  PAINTER  IS  SOLICITED  (No.  1,036) 
THE  GODDESS  IS  REPRESENTED  TRANSFORMING  THE  HUNTER  ACTAEON  INTO  A  STAG 


QUERY  (No.  1,037) 

Sir,— I  wish  to  identify  the 
family  represented  in  a  group- 
painting  (here  reproduced), 
which  is  said  to  have  been  paint- 
ed in  Jamaica.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  Philip  Wickstead,  who 
was  taken  by  Beckford  to  Jamaica 
in  1773,  was  the  artist  (see  The 
Connoisseur  of  September  1934), 
but  any  information  concerning 
the  painter  of  this  group  would 
be  welcomed.— J.  G.  Rainnie. 

[The  Beckford  mentioned  will 
be  William  Beckford,  historian  of 
Jamaica  (d.  1799);  not  William 
Beckford,  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
1762  (d.  1770),  who  was  born  in 
Jamaica,  nor  his  son  William, 
author  of  Vathek  and  squire  of 
Fonthill  [d.  1844). — Editors.] 


FAMILY  GROUP,  SAID  TO  HAVE  BEEN  PAINTED  IN  JAMAICA  ; 
THE    FAMILY    REPRESENTED,   AND   ALSO   OF  THE  PAINTER, 


THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF 
IS  SOLICITED   (No.  1,037) 
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NEW    BOOKS  REVIEWED 


SQUIRES'  HOMES  AND  OTHER 
OLD  BUILDINGS  OF  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

By  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  PP.R.I.B.A. 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  Illustrated.  15s.  net) 

THE  author  of  The  Old  Halls  and  Manor  Houses  of 
Northamptonshire,  reviewed  in  The  Connoisseur 
of  January  1937,  now  issues  with  the  same  pub- 
lishers a  companion  volume.  That  county,  of  which  an 
early  seventeenth-century  writer  could  already  boast 
that  it  had  'so  allured  Nobilitie  .  .  .  that  no  Shire  within 
this  Realme  can  answer  the  like  Number  of  Noblemen, 
as  are  seated  in  these  Partes,'*  possesses  so  many  stately 
homes  that  a  second  volume  devoted  to  their  history 
and  illustration  must  early  have  suggested  itself  to  Dr. 
Gotch,  on  realizing  the  admiration  awakened  by  his 
first  selection. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  here  comparatively  few  of 
those  great  halls  which  so  eminently  distinguish  North- 
amptonshire. The  Burghleys  and  Boughtons  and 
Holdenbys,  the  Althorps  and  Apethorpes,  the  Lam- 
ports  and  Deenes  and  Draytons,  of  the  former  volume 
have  here  no  counterparts ;  but  the  smaller,  still  home- 
lier Squires'  Homes  have  charms  as  subtle  as  those  of  their 
loftier  neighbours,  and  it  is  to  these  homes  this  new 
publication  is  largely  devoted. 

Manor  houses  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  or  earlier, 
such  as  Brigstock  and  Duddington,  Castor  and  Pytch- 
ley  of  the  famous  hunt,  Brockhall  and  Mears  Ashby, 
preserve  the  magic  that  belongs  to  the  English  country 
house  of  a  period  prior  to  the  Neo-Classic  assumption  of 
power.  Once  assumed,  that  domination  was  for  a  time 
absolute.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  '  there  was  a 
pleasing  variety  of  treatment,  and  when  the  new  ideas 
were  thoroughly  established  and  had  become  tradi- 
tional, they  gave  us  the  simple  but  charming  Georgian 
houses  which  are  among  the  most  satisfactory  examples 
of  English  domestic  architecture.'  Northamptonshire 
has  a  rich  endowment  of  such  houses:  Kingsthorpe 
Hall,  Abington  Hall,  Sulby  Hall,  Harleston  House, 
and  many  another,  are  lovely  examples  of  the  age. 

But  this  book  is  not  confined  to  the  Squires'  Houses: 
the  picturesque  villages  of  other  days,  in  which  the 
county  abounds,  are  described  and  illustrated.  Beauti- 
ful and  historic  buildings,  such  as  the  Old  Inn  at 
Fotheringhay,  which  'was  old  when  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  met  her  fate  in  the  castle  there,'  and  the  old 
rectory  at  Aldwincle  All  Saints,  where  Dryden  was 
born,  evoke  memories  proud  and  poignant  in  every 
heart  alive  to  the  eternal  voices  of  heroism  and 
genius. — C.R.C. 
*  John  Norden  in  16 10. 


'THE  ARTIST  OF  THE  REVOLUTION:  THE 
EARLY  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  WILLSON  PEALE' 

By  Charles  Coleman  Sellers 

(Hebron,  Connecticut  :  Feather  and  Good.  $7-50' 
net.  Illustrated) 

WE. have  not  yet  acquired,  on  this  side  of  the, 
Atlantic,  a  wide  familiarity  with  the  colonial- 
American  school  of  painting.  It  is  indeed  only  com- 
paratively recently  that  American  collectors  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  early  products  of  their  own  -, 
country.  Copley  and  Benjamin  West  are  familiar . 
figures  because  they  spent  the  greater  part  of  their, 
careers  over  here;  Gilbert  Stuart  also  is  familiar  be-- 
cause  he  spent  some  years  here  as  a  fashionable  face-, 
painter  and  because  on  his  return  home  he  painted  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  portraits  of  Washington. 

Copley  left  America  in  1774  and  Stuart  returned  to 
it  in  1793.  In  the  intervening  years  the  portraits 
painted  by  Charles  Willson  Peale  are  probably  the, 
best  that  America  at  that  time  produced,  unless  those  . 
of  Ralph  Earle  be  preferred.  Through  contact  wit9 
Benjamin  West  in  London,  when  Peale  was  still  young, 
there  is  visible  in  his  work  a  slight  concern  with  design,  ^ 
but  the  stiff  colonial  characteristics,  which  are  his  J 
greatest  strength,  as  his  powers  were  rather  limited,  1 
remain  throughout  his  life. 

As  a  painter,  Peale  is  not  very  distinguished  and 
would  probably  have  been  forgotten  were  it  not  for  his 
portraits  of  Washington,  rivalling  those  of  Stuart  in  | 
popularity.  But  as  a  subject  for  the  biographer  he 
could  hardly  be  bettered.  This  Life  only  takes  us  down 
to  Peale's  fiftieth  year,  and  he  lived  to  be  eighty-six. 
But  by  the  time  he  was  fifty,  in  1 79 1 ,  the  major  adven- 
tures and  struggles  of  his  life  were  over. 

He  only  took  to  painting  after  trying  the  trades  of  the* 
coach-builder,  the  clock-maker  and  the  silversmith; 
and  after  he  had  become  a  portrait-painter  he  deserted, 
that  profession  at  various  times  to  become  a  soldier,  a: 
politician,  a  showman,  a  taxidermist,  an  ornithologist^ 
and  the  owner  of  a  celebrated  and  financially  very' 
successful  Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  possessed  an 
active  and  ingenious  mind  which,  either  from  necessity 
or  a  natural  instability,  could  and  did  turn  to  anything,, 
but  although  he  frequently  deserted  art  for  other 
activities,  he  always  returned  to  it  and  it  remained 
the  guiding  principle  of  himself  and  his  family.  He 
christened  his  children  Titian,  Rubens,  Linnaeus, 
Rembrandt,  Raphaelle,  Angelica  Kauffmann  and 
Sophonisba,  and  his  bible  was  Pilkington's  Dictionary 
of  Artists. 

Mr.  Sellers  has  taken  full  advantage  of  the  possibili- 
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ties  of  this  various  career, 
helped  by  Pcale's  own  auto- 
biography, by  his  diaries  and 
by  his  letter-books.  Thanks  to 
his  power  of  continuous  nar- 
rative and  to  his  selective 
sense,  the  author  takes  us  in 
great  detail,  but  with  a  good 
feeling  for  the  story,  through 
Peale's  youth,  his  lonely  and 
industrious  five  years  in  Lon- 
don, his  fighting  in  the  Revo- 
lution under  Washington,  his 
political  adventures  and  mis- 
fortunes as  a  radical  Whig 
after  the  war,  his  retreat  from 
politics  with  badly-burnt 
fingers,  his  attempts  at  illu- 
minations and  'moving-pic- 
tures' and  the  founding  of  his 
museum,  to  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1 790.  Continuity  is 
provided  by  the  portrait- 
painting  which  went  on  in- 
termittently throughout,  and 

it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  promised  second  vol- 
ume will  include  a  list  of  all  his  known  works;  what- 
ever their  artistic  merit,  they  are  of  the  first  importance 
as  documents  for  America's  most  momentous  decade. 
This  biography,  which  is  the  first  to  be  written  of  Peale, 
throws  a  very  clear  light  on  that  period  from  what  is, 
for  most  English  readers,  an  unfamiliar  angle. — J.S. 


THE  BOOK  OF  ANTIQUES 
By  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Shackleton 
(New  York :  Putnam.  8s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

THIS  book,  which  is  an  American  publication,  is 
mainly  on  the  subject  of  collecting  old  furniture.  It 
is  not  so  much  an  informative  book,  but  rather  one  of 
reminiscences  and  anecdotes  of  the  authors'  and  their 
fellow  collectors'  experiences  in  their  search  for  old 
furniture,  china  and  metal  ware. 

However  one  may  criticize  some  of  the  statements 
contained  in  this  book,  the  one  thing  certain  is  that 
the  authors  possess  a  genuine  love  for  old  things  com- 
bined with  a  natural  taste.  Their  outlook  is  entirely 
uncommercial,  the  attractiveness  and  sentiment  of  old 
furniture  make  more  appeal  to  them  than  its  com- 
mercial value.  But  like  all  collectors  they  are  delighted 
at  picking  up  a  bargain. 

In  England  and  America  there  is  a  type  of  wealthy 
collector  who  buys  furniture,  porcelain  or  pictures,  not 
because  he  has  genuine  appreciation  and  enthusiasm, 
but  because  he  knows  or  is  told  that  they  are  of  value. 


THE  OLD  INN  AT  FOTHERINGHAY,  BUILT  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  EDWARD  IV 
AND  OTHER  OLD  BUILDINGS  OF  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  BY  J.  A.  GOTCH  ;  B. 


:  SQUIRES'  HOMES 
T.  BATSFORD,  LTD. 


He  never  has  a  purely  aesthetic  experience.  Such  a 
collector  is  therefore  a  specialist  in  a  certain  narrow 
sense  and  anything  else  in  his  house  that  does  not  come 
within  his  particular  field  is  indifferent  and  usually  in 
bad  taste.  How  true  is  the  following  remark  of  Whistler 
cited  by  the  authors:  'You  go  into  a  house  and  find  good 
furniture  and  apparent  good  taste.  Then  you  catch 
sight  of  something  on  the  mantel  that  gives  the  whole 
thing  away.'  There  are  many  collectors  in  England 
who  would  benefit  by  reading  this  book,  as  it  would 
show  them  that  besides  collecting  old  furniture  for  os- 
tentation and  as  evidence  of  'culture,'  there  are  others 
who  collect  purely  for 'the  joy  of  possession.' — R.W.S. 


FURNITURE  FINISHING,  DECORATION  AND 
PATCHING 

By  A.  B.  Pattou  and  C.  L.  Vaughn 

(The  Technical  Press,  Ltd.  18s.  net.  Illustrated) 

IN  America  the  term  'finishing'  means  the  method  by 
which  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  furniture  has  been 
treated,  i.e.  polished,  varnished,  painted,  lacquered, 
enamelled,  etc.  Furniture  Finishing,  Decoration  and  Patch- 
ing is  an  American  publication  and  hence  the  employ- 
ment of  this  expression  which  is  not  a  usual  one  in 
English  furniture-making.  This  work  has  been  divided 
into  five  'Books,'  the  first  of  which  gives  a  sketch  of  fur- 
niture from  2000  B.C.  to  the  present  day.  At  the  end 
of  each  account  of  a  particular  style,  the  method  of 
'finishing'  of  the  time  is  described.  For  example,  Tudor 
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furniture  is  said  to  have  been  'painted' ;  Jacobean  fur- 
niture was  either  left  in  the  unpolished  state  or  oiled; 
William  and  Mary  furniture  was  waxed,  rubbed  with 
hot  oil  or  treated  with  shellac  and  then  wax  polished; 
Chippendale  furniture  was  finished  by  the  'French 
polish  method.'  Some  of  these  processes  may  have  been 
employed,  but  they  were  certainly  not  the  usual 
methods  of  polishing  in  these  times.  Tudor  and  Jaco- 
bean furniture  was  mostly  varnished,  and  the  same 
applied  to  the  furniture  of  the  time  of  William  and 
Mary,  although  for  best-quality  examples,  many  coats 
of  a  quick-drying  varnish  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine 
were  applied  and  then  the  surface  of  the  hardened 
varnish  was  polished.  Chippendale  furniture  was 
treated  likewise,  but  table  tops  were  polished  with  oil 
and  brick  dust  and  chairs  by  hard  wax. 

The  second  Book  is  devoted  to  'Finishing,'  and  has  an 
interesting  chapter  on  furniture  woods,  with  numerous 
illustrations  of  figured  veneers.  Another  chapter  de- 
scribes spraying  and  rubbing  machines,  and  the  re- 
maining chapters  of  this  section  are  confined  to  the 
filling,  staining  and  polishing  of  wood.  Book  III  con- 
cerns 'Furniture  Decoration.'  Every  conceivable 
method,  both  old  and  modern,  is  described  and  in 
many  cases  illustrated.  Some  of  the  processes  men- 
tioned would  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  purist,  for 
instance  wood  finishes  that  resemble  'hammered 
metal'  and  'antique  shading.' 

Book  IV  is  entitled  'Furniture  Patching.'  To  fur- 
niture repairers  this  section  will  be  found  of  consider- 
able value.  The  repairs  to  many  types  of  damaged 
surfaces — French  polish,  enamel,  lacquer,  metal  leaf, 
gold  bronze,  etc.,  are  described. 

The  last  Book,  entitled  'Special  Finishes,'  describes 
the  finishing  of  a  wide  range  of  domestic  articles  from 
lamp-shades  to  refrigerators.  This  publication  has  a 
fund  of  information  and  many  illustrations  that  will 
interest  all  those  who  make  or  repair  modern  fur- 
niture.—R.W.S. 

THE  YEAR'S  ART,  1939 
Compiled  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter 
(London :  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  30s.  net.  Illustrated) 

MR.  A.  C.  R.  CARTER  has  laid  the  whole  world 
of  artists  and  art  scholars  under  a  debt  which 
can  only  be  acknowledged  by  making  full  use  of  his 
invaluable  work.  So  indispensable  is  the  annual  vol- 
ume of  The  Year's  Art,  that  we  wonder  how  those 
whose  calling  is  the  recording  and  documenting  of 
current  art  events  could  possibly  do  without  it.  It  is 
a  compilation  of  immense  labour,  a  register  of  count- 
less details,  which  increase  as  the  years  pass  and  as  its 
begetter  grows  older.  This  issue  in  fact  commemorates 
its  Diamond  Jubilee,  and  of  the  sixty  years  now  com- 


pleted Mr.  Carter  has  devoted  himself  to  no  fewer  than 
fifty-two,  shouldering  his  burden  singly,  like  some 
Atlas  of  the  art  world.  This  'concise  epitome,'  as  he 
calls  it,  contains  over  five  hundred  spacious  and 
crowded  pages  of  condensed  information  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  engraving 
and  architecture,  and  to  schools  of  design,  which  have 
occurred  during  the  past  year,  and  is  as  up-to-date  as  t 
it  is  possible  to  make  it.  High  costs  of  production  have 
made  it  imperative  to  advance  the  price  to  30s.,  but  , 
it  remains  a  miracle  of  cheapness. — F. 

THE  SCOTTISH  MASON 
and 

THE  MASON  WORD 
By  Douglas  Knoop,  M.A.,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A.,  Professor 
of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Sheffield,  etc.,  and 
G.  P.  Jones,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  Economic 
History  in  the  same  University. 
(Manchester  University  Press.  7s.  6d.  net) 

IN  November  1937  we  reviewed  Professor  Knoop's 
and  Dr.  G.  P.  Jones's  Introduction  to  Freemasonry,  and 
in  December  1938  their  admirably  edited  transcrip- 
tion of  The  Two  Earliest  Masonic  MSS.,  a  work  in 
which  Mr.  Douglas  Hamer  had  collaborated.  The 
Manchester  University  Press  has  now  issued,  in  a  single 
volume,  two  further  important  contributions  to  Ma- 
sonic study  by  Professor  Knoop  and  Dr.  Jones. 

The  Scottish  Mason  is  apparently  a  work  of  joint 
authorship.  The  subject  is  treated  with  as  deep  a  i 
comprehension  as  the  extant  material  concerning  it  . 
permits,  with  special  detail  regarding  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  The  Scottish  building  in- 
dustry is  very  thoroughly  investigated.  Organization, 
administration,  working  conditions  and  apprentice- 
ship are  examined  from  the  best  discoverable  sources. 
Scottish  'Masonry,'  in  all  its  aspects,  is  compared  with  \ 
English,  and  valuable  deductions  are  drawn.  The  <j 
earlier  use  in  Scotland  of  the  'Mason  Word,'  which  was  5 
'more  than  a  mere  word,'  links  up  the  first  study  in  • 
this  volume  with  the  second :  Professor  Knoop's  Pres-  « 
tonian  Lecture  of  1938,  The  Mason  Word. 

In  reviewing  all  matters  relating  to  Freemasonry,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  till  comparatively  recent  I 
times  the  chief,  if  not  the  entire,  object  of  the  society  f 
was  practical,  not  theoretic.  The  Freemason  was  the 
'free-stone  mason,'  the  'Lodge'  was  originally  his 
workshop,  and  the  organization  to  which  he  belonged 
existed  to  help  him  in  his  profession.  Thus  'the  object 
of  obtaining  the  Mason  Word  was  presumably  to 
acquire  a  method  of  recognition,  and  thereby  to  se- 
cure certain  advantages  in  the  matter  of  employment, 
and  possibly  of  relief.'  A  writer  of  1697  describes  the 
Word  as  'a  secret  signall  masons  have  thro'out  the 
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world  to  know  one  another  by.  They  allcdge  'tis  as  old 
as  sinee  Babel,  when  they  could  not  understand  one 
another  and  they  conversed  by  signs.  Others  would 
have  it  no  older  than  Solomon.  However  it  is,  he  that 
hath  it  will  bring  his  brother  mason  to  him  without 
calling  to  him  or  your  perceiving  of  the  signe.' 

Historically,  information  regarding  the  Mason 
Word  'is  mainly  derived  from  four  documents,  the 
Edinburgh  Register  House  MS.  (1696),  the  Graham  MS. 
(1726),  the  Trinity  College,  Dublin  MS.  (171 1),  and  the 
Sloane  MS.  3329  (c.  1 700) .  The  first  of  these  is  supple- 
mented by  a  fifth,  practically  identical  source,  the 
Chetwode  Crawley  MS.  (c.  1 700) .  The  Edinburgh  and 
Graham  MSS.  were  only  discovered  about  1930  and  in 
1936,  respectively. 

This  new  volume,  like  its  authors'  former  contri- 
butions to  masonic  investigation,  presents  invaluable 
material  to  the  student  of  a  subject  which  embraces 
alike  elements  of  practical  archaeology,  history  and 
tenebrous  speculation. — G.R.C. 

HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  ARCHITECTURE 
By  Bernard  Bevan 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  21s.  net.  Illustrated) 

THE  author  explains  that  his  book  is  a  condensed 
account  of  the  present  knowledge  of  Spanish 
Architecture,  as  he  feels  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  an 
'exhaustive  treatise.'  In  the  Introduction  the  reader  is 
informed  that  'Spanish  Architecture  is  the  product  of 
two  civilizations,  the  Christian  and  the  Muhammadan. 
...  In  the  Muhammadan  states  architecture  developed 
straightforwardly,  but  in  the  Christian  states  successive 
waves  of  French,  Italian,  German  and  Muhammadan 
influence  gave  rise  to  constant  and  intricate  variations 
of  style.' 

The  subject  is  described  to  the  reader  through  a 
number  of  chapters,  each  of  which  deals  with  a  par- 
ticular phase.  Beginning  with  the  Roman  work  in 
Spain,  the  author  proceeds  to  follow  Spanish  Archi- 
tecture through  the  Dark  Ages  up  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  a  span  of  1,300  years.  In  his  survey  he  de- 
scribes all  types  of  buildings,  from  churches  and  cathe- 
drals to  castles  and  palaces.  He  explains  the  styles  in 
their  sequence,  the  Mozarabic,  the  Romanesque,  the 
Gothic,  the  Renaissance,  the  Baroque  and  the  Neo- 
Classic. 

The  text  is  full  of  minute  historic  detail,  but  more 
space  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  part  that  material 
played  in  the  various  architectural  styles  and  a  de- 
scription of  what  materials  were  indigenous  to  the 
different  provinces  of  Spain  would  have  made  the  book 
even  of  greater  value.  Apart  from  this  very  minor 
criticism  no  fault  can  be  found  in  Mr.  Bernard  Bevan's 
scholarly  rendering  of  the  complex  subject  of  Spanish 


Architecture.  Considerable  literary  research  must  have 
been  involved  as  well  as  much  journeying  in  Spain  to 
produce  so  authoritative  a  work. — R.W.S. 

BOUQUETS 

Par  Jean-Baptiste  Monnoyer  Fils  et  Louis  Tessier, 
Peintre  du  Roi  pour  les  Fleurs 

(London:  Country  Life,  Ltd.  28  plates  in  colour. 
(Printed  in  France.)  £2  2s.  net) 

AT  the  price  asked  for  this  delightful  portfolio  of  loose 
Jl  \  plates,  each  and  all  adapted  for  framing,  there 
must  surely  be  an  eager  demand,  and  fortunate  indeed 
is  the  recipient  of  such  a  gift.  The  plates  are  facsimiles 
of  extraordinary  faithfulness,  the  first  twelve  compos- 
ing Baptiste's  Premier  et  Deuxieme  Cahier  de  Bouquets; 
plates  13  to  18,  Tessier's  Livre  de  Corbeilles  et  Vases  de 
Fleurs ;  plates  1 9  to  24,  Tessier's  Livre  de  Six  Bouquets,  and 
plates  25  to  28,  Tessier's  Deuxieme  Livre  de  Bouquets.  An 
introduction  from  the  French  of  M.  Leon  Bultingaire, 
Honorary  Librarian-in-Chief  to  the  French  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  gives  a  short  survey  of  the  art  of 
flower  painting,  which,  as  he  rightly  says,  was  initiated 
in  Holland  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  A  few  studies 
were  made  before  this,  e.g.  by  Albrecht  Durer,  but  not 
with  special  decorative  intent,  or  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Out  of  this  movement  arose  the  eighteenth-century 
school  of  flower  painters  in  France,  and  indeed  the  two 
masters  here  represented  as  examples  of  this  school, 
as  well  as  many  others,  were  actually  emigrants  from 
the  Low  Countries.  All  the  subjects  in  the  works 
enumerated  above  were  engraved  on  copper  by  the 
two  Avrils  and  issued  as  monochrome  prints,  which 
were  hand-coloured  as  required.  It  is  from  one  of 
these  original  sets  that  the  reproductions  have  been 
made. — L.L.E. 

ANCIENT  CHINESE  BRONZE  MIRRORS 

By  R.  W.  Swallow 
(Peiping:  Henri  Vetch.  12s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

MR.  SWALLOW  as  a  keen  and  discriminating 
student  and  collector  of  Chinese  antiquities  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  conduct  this  investigation  into  the 
history  of  Chinese  mirrors.  Circumstance  has  added 
to  these  advantages,  for  he  has  for  many  years  been 
resident  in  the  province  of  Honan,  the  cradle  of 
Chinese  civilization  and  culture. 

The  bronze  mirrors  of  ancient  China  were  not  only 
used  originally  as  looking-glasses,  but  they  were  en- 
dowed by  popular  superstition  with  all  sorts  of  magical 
powers.  They  were  thought  to  ward  off  malefic  in- 
fluences, and  ensure  good  fortune  and  a  numerous 
progeny  for  their  owners.  They  were  the  'Lucks'  of  the 
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great  families  of  old  China,  and  were  treasured  accord- 
ingly. They  figure  prominently  in  legends  and  stories, 
and  no  occasion  of  moment  in  the  life  of  an  individual 
or  family  went  unhonoured  by  the  gift  or  use  of  a 
mirror.  Even  to-day  they  play  an  important  role  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  Chinese. 

While  one  surface  was  prepared  for  use  as  either  an 
ordinary  reflector  or,  as  was  anciently  believed,  one 
wherein  a  physician  might  see  the  internal  troubles  of 
his  patient,  the  back  was  enriched  with  cast  and  chased 
designs  wherein  were  reproduced  the  symbolism,  the 
religious,  legendary,  social  and  artistic  traditions  of  the 
age  in  which  it  was  made.  And  these  motifs  and  their 
treatment  varied  markedly  from  dynasty  to  dynasty. 
In  a  collection  of  mirrors  carefully  chosen,  the  student 
may  possess  a  precis  of  Chinese  artistic  development 
and  decay  from  the  Ch'in  to  the  T'ang  dynasties.  The 
author's  remarks  are  admirably  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs of  objects  in  his  own  and  other  collections  and 
with  occasional  rubbings. — C.R.B. 

A  DOCUMENT  CONCERNING 
MEMLING 

(Continued  from  page  186) 

Bruges  appears  never  to  have  given  birth  to  a 
single  artist  of  real  importance.  But  her  geo- 
graphical situation,  her  commercial  wealth 
and  the  facilities  afforded  for  a  ready  sale  of 
works  of  art  as  well  as  of  merchandise  attrac- 
ted over  a  hundred  foreign  consuls  and  in- 
numerable visitors  as  well  as  artists  from  many 
lands  to  her  quays  and  gates.  We  hold  that 
small  towns  situated  on  the  Meuse,  in  a  S.W. 
direction  from  Liege,  were  the  real  cradle  of 
Netherlandish  art.  However,  that  district  may 
well  have  derived  its  primitive  inspiration 
from  Cologne,  the  lower  Rhine  and  Holland. 
Such  is  reflected  in  the  latest  discovery  re- 
garding Memling,  the  supreme  craftsman, 
whose  Madonnas  are  notable  for  their  purity 
and  tenderness,  while  the  minds  of  his  sitters 
are  always  in  repose.  Nevertheless,  Memling, 
if  compared  with  the  great  master,  Rogier  van 
der  Weyden,  seems  at  times  a  trivial  painter. 
We  must  here  point  to  the  significance  of 
dates  in  the  present  discovery.  For  Rogier  van 
der  Weyden  died  in  Brussels  on  June  16th, 
1464,  while  Memling  can  hardly  have  long 
resided  in  Bruges  before  he,  on  January  30th, 
1465  (the  date  of  our  new  document),  be- 
came a  Burgess.  We  now  deduce  that  he  can- 
not have  been  a  pupil  of  Rogier,  as  has  long 
and  gratuitously  been  claimed. 


The  Burgesses  of  Bruges  were  a  small  and 
privileged  class  and  possessed  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  Thus  Memling  would  come  with- 
in the  powerful  influence  of  Philippe  le  Bon, 
who  died  in  1467,  and  of  his  successor,  Charles 
the  Bold.  Indeed,  the  earliest  dateable  picture 
now  remaining  is  the  famous  1  Donne'  triptych, 
painted  about  1466-8,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Charles  the  Bold.  (That  work,  so 
often  lent  from  Chatsworth,  is  not  included  in 
the  present  Exhibition.)  Such  official  employ- 
ment might  well  explain  why  the  name  of 
Memling  is  not  found  in  the  registers  of  any 
guild  at  Bruges.  Until  1927  it  was  wrongly 
assumed  that  the  earliest  remaining  work  by 
Memling  was  the  Portrait  of  Niccolb  Spinelli,  of 
the  Antwerp  Gallery,  now  lent  (No.  37).  Dr. 
Hulin  de  Loo  contends  that  it  was  painted  a 
decade  later  and,  in  fact,  shows  us  the  features 
of  Giovanni  di  Candida,  an  engraver  on 
medals  in  the  service  of  Mary  of  Burgundy 
from  1477-9. 

Not  until  1 86 1  did  Weale  discover  among 
the  various  ecclesiastical  and  civil  records  of 
Bruges  the  authentic  documents  regarding 
'Jans  Memelyncx,  Schilder.'  He  showed  that 
by  May  1480  Memling  was  in  possession  of 
three  houses  in  Bruges.  Within  two  years  the 
town  realized  the  great  risk  run  by  the  in- 
numerable straw-thatched  roofs  of  the  houses, 
and  so  contracted  to  pay  a  quarter  of  the  cost 
of  tiling  all  houses.  By  1480  he  was  at  work  on 
the  Shrine  of  St.  Ursula,  and  we  may  wonder 
that  it  and  other  pictures  survived  the  fire 
risk.  It  is  only  the  place  of  birth,  and  not  the 
art,  of  Memling  that  we  can  trace  back  to 
Germany.  The  putative  'Hans  von  Mem- 
mingen  de  Cologne'  has  long  been  cast  to 
the  winds. 


'BOIS  DURCF  MEDALLIONS 

(Continued  from  page  ig2) 

credible  polish,  a  polish  not  dimmed  by  time 
and  enhanced  by  every  rubbing  with  a  soft 
brush.  A  cabinet  of  these  things  is  thus  a 
very  spectacular  little  gallery  of  not  too  long 
bygones.  As  such  I  commend  it  to  the 
collector,  with  the  additional  recommenda- 
tion that  the  entire  outfit  will  cost  him  less 
than  a  single  'evening  out.' 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  SEASON'S  SALES 


PICTURES 

LOOKING  back  over  the  London  sale  room 
reports  of  the  past  season,  which  opened  about 
J  the  end  of  October  and  closed  on  August  4th, 
shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  international  situation,  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  selling  the  rare  and  beautiful 
works  of  a  bygone  age,  even  when  protected  by  sub- 
stantial reserves.  Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  a  large 
body  of  foreign  dealers  and  the  efforts  of  private  col- 
lectors who  prefer  to  make  their  own  bids,  several 
English  auction  maximums  were  set  up  for  works  by 
eld  and  modern  artists. 

In  the  past  season  the  top  price  for  a  picture  was  the 
£8,190,  given  by  a  foreign  nobleman  at  Christie's  on 
July  14th,  for  A  Hilly  River  Scene  with  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  by  Peter  Brueghel,  the  Elder,  which,  as  stated  in 
last  month's  Connoisseur,  had  cost  the  late  Mr.  Frank 
Holbrooke  £700.  The  previous  auction  record  for  a 
work  by  this  artist  was  the  £1,500  given  for  Village 
Merrymaking.  In  the  Rufford  Abbey  sale  at  Christie's, 
last  November,  the  £4,200  paid  for  a  ferry-boat  scene, 
by  Salomon  van  Ruisdael,  surpassed  his  previous 
auction  maximum  by  £735 ;  while  Whistler  triumphed 
in  the  Sir  Edmund  Davis  sale,  also  at  Christie's,  on 
July  7th,  when  £6,405  was  given  for  his  famous  At  the 
Piano  picture,  which  the  late  owner  had  purchased  for 
£2,800 — Whistler  received  £30  for  it  (see  Connoisseur 
for  August,  p.  113).  Goya,  the  gifted  Spaniard,  too, 
had  his  auction  apotheosis  at  Sotheby's  on  July  26th, 
when  his  fascinating  portrait  of  the  Spanish  actress 
Dona  Antonia  ^arate  reached  a  sale  maximum  of 
£6,800 — the  previous  one  being  the  £3,465  paid  for 
A  Lady  in  Black  in  1 916.  As  a  further  test  of  the  market 
values  there  were  the  Montagne  Sainte-Victoire,  by 
Cezanne,  and  Olive  Trees,  by  Van  Gogh,  for  which  the 
bidding  was  carried  up  to  £4,200  and  £4,000  re- 
spectively. Although  both  pictures  were  bought  in,  no 
higher  price  for  works  by  these  artists  has  been  offered 
in  a  London  auction  room. 

Other  notable  pictures  sold  during  the  past  season 
included  Romney's  portraits  of  Sir  Robert  Shore  Milnes 
and  his  wife  Charlotte  Frances,  which  realized  £7,560 
(the  artist  received  75  guineas  for  the  pair) ;  St.  Cather- 
ine, by  El.  Greco,  £3,800;  Symphony  in  White,  by  Whist- 
ler, £3,465;  two  Canaletto  views  in  Rome,  £3,045 
(these  were  bought  in  the  Rufford  Abbey  sale  last 
November  for  £2,835) ;  a  woody  landscape,  by  Hob- 
bema,  £3,675;  Venice:  St.  Mark's,  by  Guardi,  £2,900; 
L'Escarpolette  and  Fete  Champetre,  by  J.  B.  Pater  (Bald- 
win Fund  for  Refugees  sale),  £5,250;  Reynolds's  por- 
trait of  Miss  Theophila  Palmer,  the  'Offie'  of  Reynolds 
and  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  original  of  the  Strawberry  Girl 


in  the  Wallace  Collection,  £2,520;  The  Hon.  Augustus 
Keppel  {afterwards  Viscount  Keppel),  by  Reynolds, 
£2,520;  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  by  Guardi,  £2,100;  The 
Braddyll  Family  and  the  Laughing  Girl,  by  Reynolds, 
£2,100  and  £1,785  respectively;  a  portrait  of  Lady 
Clarges,  by  Gainsborough,  £1,575;  The  Annunciation 
and  Constantine  and  Maxentius,  by  Rubens,  £1,764  and 
£1,575  respectively;  a  portrait  of  an  orator,  by  Fer- 
dinand Bol,  £1,158;  a  portrait  of  a  man,  traditionally 
said  to  be  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  ascribed  to  Velazquez, 
£1,470;  a  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  wife  of 
the  5th  Earl,  ascribed  to  Vandyck,  £1,102  10s.;  a 
mouth  of  a  river  scene,  with  shipping  becalmed,  by 
J.  van  der  Capelle,  £1,050;  a  delightful  picture  of  a 
laughing  Dutch  boy  and  girl  playing  with  a  kitten,  by 
Judith  Leyster,  £986;  and  Zoffany's  portrait  group  of 
Charles  Towneley  with  some  friends  in  the  Towneley  Gallery, 
Park  Street,  Westminster,  £1,312  1  os.  (this  was  purchased 
by  the  Burnley  Corporation  Art  Gallery  and  Museum, 
Towneley  Hall,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund).  These  are  the  peak 
prices  of  a  season  which  started  very  quietly. 

TEXTILES,  FURNITURE,  ETC. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  sales  in  this  section  was 
that  of  a  portion  of  the  collection  of  arms  and 
armour  and  works  of  art,  formed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Clarence  H.  Mackay,  of  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  which  took  place  at  Christie's  on  July  27th.  The 
chief  item  catalogued  was  the  sixteenth-century 
Ispahan  carpet,  which  had  been  used  at  the  Corona- 
tion of  Edward  VII.  This  was  bought  in  at  £6,510,  but 
afterwards  by  private  treaty  to  a  Californian  collector 
for  £6,300.  A  set  of  four  Beauvais  tapestries,  known  as 
the  Italian  Grotesques,  woven  by  Philippe  Behagel  after 
designs  by  Jean-Baptiste  Berain,  about  1 700,  fetched 
£1,522  ios.;  and  £2,100  was  bid  for  a  pair  of  early 
sixteenth-century  French  or  Flemish  panels,  worked 
with  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ,  formerly  in  the  J.  P. 
Morgan  Collection,  New  York.  Outstanding  among 
the  armour  was  a  fourteenth-century  Italian  (Tyrol) 
bascinet  with  visor  Hundsgugel,  and  original  chain  mail 
Camail,  formerly  in  the  armoury  of  the  castle  at 
Churburg,  which  was  sold  to  an  English  private 
collector  for  £2,730 — -a  representative  of  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund  was  the  underbidder;  and  a 
sixteenth-century  German  (Augsburg)  suit  of  armour 
of  bright  steel  with  etched  and  gilt  decoration,  to- 
gether with  its  companion  shield,  at  one  time  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Altenburg,  Schloss  Altenburg, 
Thuringia,  was  bought  in  at  £1,365.  Mention,  too, 
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must  be  made  of  the  Percival  Griffith  sale  at  Christie's, 
on  May  ioth,  and  two  following  days.  A  feature  of  this 
dispersal  was  the  good  prices  paid  for  single  English 
arm-chairs — one  of  the  Queen  Anne  walnut  period 
with  scroll  uprights  and  vase-shaped  splat  to  the  back, 
supported  on  carved  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw- 
and-ball  feet  changed  hands  at  £430  10s.  A  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  library  or  dining-room  suite,  com- 
prising two  arm-chairs,  six  single  chairs,  and  a  stool, 
fetched  £1,071 ;  a  mahogany  arm-chair,  of  the  same 
period,  the  arm  terminations  carved  with  lions'  heads 
with  wavy  manes,  £441;  and  an  eighteenth-century 
walnut  bracket  clock,  with  movement  by  D.  Hubert,  a 
Strand  clockmaker  who  was  admitted  to  the  Clock- 
makers'  Company  in  1 7 14  and  became  Master  in  1 74 1 , 
£304  1  os.  May  also  saw  the  dispersal,  at  Christie's,  of  a 
certain  number  of  items  from  the  English  furniture  of 
the  fifteenth-  to  the  eighteenth-centuries,  objects  of  art 
and  tapestry,  brought  together  by  Mr.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  for  the  equipment  of  St.  Donat's  Castle, 
Glamorganshire,  together  with  a  few  pieces  from  his 
American  collections.  The  top  price  in  this  sale, 
£2,310,  was  given  for  a  very  fine  George  I  gilt  gesso 
suite  of  furniture,  consisting  of  six  chairs  and  two 
settees,  which  came  from  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Stowe  House;  and  £609 
was  paid  for  the  celebrated  Henry  VIII  oak  armorial 
cabinet,  made  for  John  Wynne,  whose  family  was  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  Royal  House  of  Tudor, 
and  who  built  Gwydr  Castle.  When  offered  in  one  of 
the  Hearst  sales  in  New  York  last  January,  this  piece 
was  bought  in  at  about  £400. 

The  more  notable  of  the  sales  at  Sotheby's  included 
that  of  the  contents  of  Cam  House,  Campden  Hill,  the 
London  residence  of  the  late  Mrs.  Evelyn  St.  George, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Fisher  Baker,  of 
New  York.  The  chief  lot  in  this  dispersal  was  a  panel  of 
Beauvais  tapestry,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  one  of  nine 
panels  from  the  suite  known  as  Les  Amours  des  Dieux, 
woven  after  the  designs  by  Boucher,  under  the 
direction  of  J.  B.  Oudry,  A.  C.  Charron,  and  N. 
Besnier.  This  panel,  which  changed  hands  at  £2,700, 
is  illustrated  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  14th 
edition,  under  the  article  Tapestry.  A  sixteenth-century 
Ispahan  carpet,  woven  on  a  rose  crimson  ground  with 
a  conventional  'all  over'  design  of  floral  stems  and 
palmettes  in  predominant  shades  of  blue,  realized 
£  1 ,550.  On  July  20th,  the  same  auctioneers  concluded 
the  sale  of  the  well-known  collection  of  Italian 
majolica,  formed  by  Dr.  Alfred  Pringsheim,  of  Munich, 
for  a  total  of  £19,494.  The  highest  price,  £700,  was 
given  for  a  Gubbio  lustre  dish,  by  Maestro  Giorgio 
Andreoli,  signed  and  dated  1522,  the  sunk  centre 
painted  with  an  unusual  rendering  of  the  subject  of 
Diana  and  Actaeon.  In  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  H.  Holms's  Renfrewshire  home,  Formakin, 


by  Messrs.  Morrison  and  McChlery,  the  Glasgow 
auctioneers,  a  fifteenth-century  Persian  (Tabriz) 
carpet  received  a  final  bid  of  £3,000. 

SILVER 

THE  sales  of  silver  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hearst  at  Christie's  in  December  and  at  Sotheby's 
in  June,  caused  much  public  interest.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  this  remarkable  assemblage  Mr.  Hearst  had  not 
only  bought  at  the  period  of  peak  prices,  but  his  agents 
invariably  had  instructions  to  beat  all  auction  com- 
petitors. The  consequence  was  that  these  top  prices 
could  not  reasonably  be  maintained.  However,  thanks 
to  this  dispersal,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  added  two  pieces  to  its  treasures. 
The  first  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  ox-horn,  with  silver 
mounts  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  said  to  have  been 
given  by  King  Canute  to  William  Pusey  for  having 
saved  his  life.  This  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
Mrs.  Bouverie-Pusey,  of  Pusey,  Berkshire,  at  a  cost  of 
£1,900  (this  had  cost  Mr.  Hearst  £50  more  in  1935) ; 
while  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  gave  on  be- 
half of  the  Museum  £820  for  a  Commonwealth  peg 
tankard  and  cover  by  John  Plummer,  of  York,  1657, 
which  Mr.  Hearst  purchased  three  years  ago  for  £604. 
The  Fund  also  assisted  the  Boston  (Lincolnshire) 
Museum  to  acquire,  at  a  cost  of  £1,100,  a  silver-gilt 
mace  in  the  form  of  an  oar,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1725. 
This  oar  was  at  one  time  'the  badge  of  authority,  used 
by  the  Ancient  Corporation  of  Boston.'  It  was  sold  by 
the  'Modern  Town  Council  in  1 832'  for  about  £30,  and 
in  the  Lord  Brownlow  sale,  1929,  Mr.  Hearst  paid 
£1 ,800  for  it.  The  National  Art-Collections  Fund  were 
again  to  the  fore  at  Sotheby's  on  June  29th,  when  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  it  helped  the 
National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh,  to  pur- 
chase for  £400  a  sixteenth-century  gold  pendant, 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  set 
within  a  crystal  in  colours.  In  the  centre  of  this  pendant 
(2  in.  X  1  in.)  is  the  shield  of  Scotland  surrounded  by 
the  collar  of  the  Thistle  with  the  badge,  supported  by 
two  unicorns.  A  gold  signet  ring,  formerly  belonging 
to  Mary  Stuart,  and  with  similar  arms  to  this  pendant, 
is  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  resume  of  last  season's  books  and  manuscripts 
sales  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 

As  to  the  1939-40  season,  no  details  are  yet  to  hand, 
and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  Christie's  or  Sotheby's 
making  a  beginning  until  the  New  Year  has  got  into  its 
stride.  It  will  be  recalled  that  owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  in  August  1914  there  was  no  winter  art 
sale  season  in  London.  Apart  from  the  first  of  the  Red 
Cross  sales  in  April  1915,  Christie's  did  not  begin  their 
ordinary  art  sales  until  May  5th  of  that  year. 
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A  very  fine  carved  and  gilt  George  I  Side  Table  with  marble  top. 
Width  2  ft.  3  in.,  depth  1  ft.  9  in.,  height  2  ft.  7  in. 
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EARLY  SILVER  FROM  THE  COL- 
LECTION   OF    LORD  HARLECH 

By  D.  KIGHLEY  BAXANDALL 


THE  family  collection  of  silver  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Harlech,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G., 
F.S.A.,  is  rich  in  pieces  of  both  historic 
and  artistic  importance.  It  is  therefore  a  mat- 
ter for  congratulation  that  their  owner's  gen- 
erosity has  recently  enabled  the  National 
Museum  of  Wales  to  show  fifty-eight  of  the 
most  interesting  pieces  as  a  loan  exhibit. 

These  selected  examples  cover  the  period 
from  1560  to  1814,  and  although  pieces  after 
1660  predominate,  the  collection  illustrates 
the  development  of  silver  styles  during  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  in  a 
remarkably  complete  fashion.  The  majority 
of  the  pieces  bear  the  arms  of  the  families  of 
Wynne  of  Glyn,  Owen  of 
Bodsilin,  Manley,  Godolphin, 
Gorges,  Ormsby,  or  Gore. 

The  first  of  the  illustrations 
shows  a  Cromwellian  dish 
with  London  hall-marks  for 
1653-4.  I*  De  recalled 
that  from  about  1638  to  the 
restoration,  silversmiths 
found  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  the  raw  material  of 
their  trade,  and  that  they 
evolved  in  consequence  a  type 
of  plate  requiring  very  little 
silver  and  yet  making  a  con- 
siderable display.  Shallow 
dishes  were  made  of  very  thin 
metal,  which  was  ornamented 
and  strengthened  by  emboss- 
ing with  designs  of  lobes  and 
dots  struck  with  the  hammer 
and  punch.  The  dish  illus- 
trated in  No.  i  is  an  admir- 
able example  of  this  type  of 
decoration. 

After  1670,  when  Europe 
began  to  receive  large  supplies 
from  Spanish  South  America, 


silver  was  no  longer  scarce,  a  fact  illustrated 
by  the  weight  and  opulence  of  the  late  seven- 
teenth-century pieces  in  the  present  collec- 
tion. No.  ii  shows  the  Glyn  tankard,  hall- 
marked London  1676-7.  It  has  a  short,  nearly 
cylindrical  body,  and  is  mounted  on  three 
feet,  each  cast  in  the  form  of  a  lion  couchant, 
while  a  similar  lion  serves  as  a  thumbpiece 
on  the  hinged  lid.  Lion  tankards  occur  from 
the  third  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
until  the  time  of  William  III,  but  the  present 
piece,  with  its  finely  modelled  handle  in  the 
form  of  a  dolphin  with  re-curved  tail,  is  an 
outstandingly  fine  example  of  the  type.  The 
maker's  mark,  A.M.  in  monogram,  crowned, 


No.  I.— A  DISH  WITH  PUNCHED  DECORATION  :  CROMWELLIAN  STYLE,  LONDON,  1653-5+ 
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is  recorded  on  several  other  important  pieces  of 
the  period,  e.g.  the  'Hanbury'  cup  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  and  two 
patens  of  1 668-9  in  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden . 

The  Glyn  tankard  is  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  Owen  Wynne  of  Glyn,  near  Harlech, 
impaling  those  of  Elizabeth  Mostyn,  his  wife. 
Margaret,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Owen 
Wynne,  married  Sir  Robert  Owen 
(1658-98),  M.P.  for  Merioneth- 
shire and  Caernarvonshire,  whose 
crest  appears  on  the  next  two 
pieces  to  be  described.  The  first  of 
these  (No.  iii)  is  a  fine  punch- 
bowl with  scalloped  rim,  two  ring 
handles  depending  from  lion  mask 
attachments,  and  ten  panels  of 
chinoiserie  engraving  on  the  ex- 
terior. As  it  bears  the  London  hall- 
marks for  1685-6,  it  comes  early 
in  the  decade  ( 1683-  93)  during 
which  chinoiserie  engraving  main- 
tained its  short-lived  popularity 
with  English  silversmiths. 


During  the  last  thirty  years  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  thin 
silver  plates  were  used  for  such 
unusual  purposes  as  veneering 
furniture.  A  somewhat  similar 
practice  is  seen  in  the  silver 
mountings  of  the  large  prayer- 
book  published  in  1681  (No.  iv). 
Ten  silver  plates  have  been  used 
to  adorn  the  corners  and  centres 
of  the  covers  of  this  book.  The 
corner  plates  are  engraved  with 
floral  decoration,  in  style  vaguely 
suggesting  chinoiserie,  while  the 
centre  plate  of  the  back  cover 
bears  the  crest  and  that  of  the 
front  the  monogram  of  Sir  Robert 
Owen.  There  are  no  hall-marks. 

Perhaps  the  finest  example  of 
late  seventeenth-century  silver  in 
the  collection  is  the  magnificent 
two-handled  cup  and  cover  (No. 
v)  which  William  III  gave  as  a 
christening  gift  to  his  godchild, 
the  daughter  of  Isaac  Manley,  the 
King's  Postmaster-General  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  in  Ireland.  The 
Boyne  cup,  so-called  from  the  fact  of  the 
child's  being  born  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  bears  the  royal  arms  and  the  Latin 
inscription:  Ex  dono  Gulielmi  tertii  Mag:  Brit: 
Franc:  et  Hib:  regis  sponsor  is  Jiliae  Dorotheae 
Manly.  An.  Dom:  i6go.  As  is  not  unusual  on 
pieces  made  by  royal  command,  there  are  no 
hall-marks.  The  arms  of  Manley  in  a  lozenge 


No.  III.— SIR  ROBERT  OWEN'S  PUNCH-BOWL  :  THE  OWNER'S  CREST  IS  ENGRAVED 
INSIDE  THE  BOWL  :  MADE  LONDON,  1685-S6  ;  THE  MAKER'S  MARK  A  SCRIPT  D 
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seem  to  have  been  added  to  the  cup 
at  a  slightly  later  date.  The  arms  of 
Gore  impaling  Manley  were  added 
still  later,  after  Dorothy  Manley,  who 
as  a  child  had  received  this  royal 
christening  cup,  had  married  Wil- 
liam Gore,  M.P.  for  Kilkenny. 

The  cup  has  the  usual  features  of 
a  type  not  infrequently  found  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century — a  low  foot;  a  cylindrical 
body  rounded  at  the  base,  where  it 
is  embossed  with  alternate  acanthus 
and  palm  leaves;  handles  in  the  form 
of  tapering  scrolls  with  an  acanthus 
leaf  at  the  top  and  terminating  in  a 
volute;  and,  on  the  cover,  acanthus 
leaves  radiating  from  a  knob  formed 
of  similar  leaves  enclosing  a  bud.  But 
if  these  features  are  usual  in  this  type 


No.  V.— THE  BOYNE  CUP  :  GIVEN*  BY  WILLIAM  III  TO  DOROTHY  MANLEY,  1690 


No.  IV.— SIR  ROBERT  OWEN'S  PRAYER-BOOK,  PUBLISHED  1681 
MONOGRAM  CONTAINS  ALL  LETTERS  OF  THE  OWNER'S  NAMES 


of  cup,  in  the  present  example  they  are  com- 
bined to  form  a  design  of  a  dignity  and  no- 
bility far  above  the  average. 

The  Act  of  1697,  enforcing  the  use  of  a 
higher  standard  of  silver,  heralded  a  change 
in  style,  for  silversmiths  were  to  find  that 
elaborate  decoration  was  not  sufficiently  dur- 
able when  applied  to  the  softer  alloy  of  the 
new  Britannia  standard.  The  silver  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  and  the  few  years  that  followed, 
depending  for  its  appeal  on  fine  shapes  rather 
than  surface  decoration,  is  represented  by 
several  excellent  pieces  in  Lord  Harlech's 
collection.  A  two-handled  cup  (No.  vi)  made 
by  Edmund  Pearce  in  1711-12  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  earlier  straight-sided  type  of 
which  the  Boyne  cup  is  such  a  fine  example. 
The  Queen  Anne  cup  is  less  massive  in  its 
effect,  has  shed  (save  for  one  on  each  handle) 
the  acanthus  leaves  of  earlier  times,  and  ac- 
quired a  more  graceful  outline  that  is  in 
keeping  with  its  undecorated  surface. 

Even  more  typical  of  Queen  Anne  silver  at 
its  best  is  the  beautiful  little  tea-pot  and 
lamp-stand  of  the  same  year,  probably  made 
by  Richard  Watts  (No.  vii).  The  form  of 
the  tea-pot,  octagonal  in  plan  and  roughly 
pear-shaped  in  elevation,  is  one  frequently 
found  in  pots,  casters  and  muffineers  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The 
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tea-pot  bears  the  arms  of  Margaret  Owen, 
grand-daughter  of  the  Sir  Robert  Owen  whose 
punch-bowl  and  prayer-book  have  already 
been  described.  The  initials  of  the  same  Mar- 
garet Owen  are  engraved  on  a  charm- 
ing little  straight-sided  octagonal 
coffee-pot  made  by  Thomas  Tearle 
and  hall-marked  London  1 720-1. 

The  collection  includes  several 
eighteenth-century  Irish  pieces. 
Among  the  more  interesting  of  these 
are  a  pair  of  plain  salvers,  each  raised 
on  a  trumpet-shaped  foot  and  en- 
graved with  the  Gore  crest.  They 
bear  the  Dublin  hall-marks  for  171 9— 
20  and  a  partially  erased  maker's 
mark,  possibly  that  of  George  Cart- 
wright.  Two  jugs,  made  by  John 
Williamson  and  hall-marked  Dublin 
1 734—5,  bear  the  inscription:  This 
plate  was  run  for  at  Waterford  &  wone 
by  Smileing  Bald.  On  one  side  of  each 
jug  are  engraved  the  arms  of  Gore 
impaling  Manley.  On  the  other  side 
the  arms  of  Gore  with  Gorges  (a 


whirlpool  or  gurges)  on  an  escutcheon 
of  pretence  have  been  added  after 
Ralph  Gore  of  Barrowmount,  the  son 
of  William  Gore  and  Dorothy  Man- 
ley,  married  Elizabeth  Gorges. 

The  arms  of  Gore  with  Gorges  on 
an  escutcheon  of  pretence  also  appear 
on  an  interesting  two-handled  cup  by 
John  Williamson,  hall-marked  Dub- 
lin 1733-4,  engraved  with  a  stag- 
hunting  scene  in  a  circular  medallion 
and  the  insc  riptions :  Liberty  and  Pros- 
perity to  the  County  of  Tipperary  and 
This  given  by  ye  Green  Cloath  Club  of 
ye  County  Tipperary. 

Although  it  has  been  possible  to 
illustrate  and  describe  only  a  few  out- 
standing examples,  the  collection  is 
rich  in  pieces  of  extreme  interest, 
both  in  themselves  and  as  items  in  a 
series  representing  with  some  com- 
pleteness the  development  of  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  silversmiths'  styles  in 
the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  A  catalogue  of  the  com- 
plete loan  collection  is  published  by 
the  National  Museum  of  Wales.*  The  illus- 
trations are  by  permission  of  Lord  Harlech. 

*  The  collection  was  withdrawn  from  public  exhibition  at 
the  outbreak  of  war,  but  catalogues  are  still  available. 


No.  VIL— TEA-POT  AND  STAND  WITH  LAMP  :  PROBABLY  MADE  BY  RICHARD 
WATTS,  LONDON,  1711-12  :  ENGRAVED  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  MARGARET  OWEN 
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THE  EDWIN  DROOD  MYSTERY 

AN  AMERICAN  GIFT  TO  LONDON 


By  F.  GORDON  ROE 


ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  of 

L\  the  opening,  since  postponed,  of  an 
J  \^  important  new  section  of  the  great 
collection  at  Dickens  House,  48  Doughty 
Street,  London,  W.C.i — headquarters  of  The 
Dickens  Fellowship.  In  surroundings 
intimately  associated  with  Dickens' 
first  masterpiece,  Pickwick,  a  special- 
ized library  devoted  to  his  last,  the 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  will  be  avail- 
able when  more  normal  times  admit. 
For  this,  British  Dickensians  have  to 
thank  Dr.  Howard  Duffield,  Hon. 
President  of  the  Dickens  Fellowship 
of  New  York.  Dr.  Duffield's  interest 
in  Droodiana  is  well  known,  espec- 
ially in  the  United  States,  where  this 
library  was  exhibited  at  the  Grolier 
Club  some  years  ago.  That  so  aston- 
ishingly complete  a  collection  should 
have  been  given  to  Britain  is  striking 
testimony  to  the  brotherly  spirit  of 
two  great  nations. 

'Complete'  is  a  relative  term.  Dr. 
Duffield  could  not  acquire  that  most 
important  of  all  Drood  items,  the  orig- 
inal MS.,  because  it,  and  certain 
corrected  proof  sheets  of  the  book, 
are  in  the  Forster  Collection  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  And 
Forster's  bad  habit  of  pasting  original 
documents  on  to  his  'copy'  has  ren- 
dered some  notable  items  untrace- 
able. All  the  same,  little  available 
data  can  have  escaped  Dr.  Duffield's 
net.  I  feel  legitimate  satisfaction  in 
remembering  that  a  note  of  mine  in 
The  Connoisseur  (March  1926)  put 
Dr.  Duffield  on  the  track  of  an  item 
that  even  he  had  overlooked.  Yet  this 
was  a  mere  drop  in  a  very  full  bucket. 

In  a  rough  count  of  the  English 
editions  alone,  I  noticed  nearly  thirty 


copies  of  Drood  in  the  library,  representing  old 
and  modern  issues,  and  including  duplicates 
introduced  for  special  reasons.  Besides  these, 
there  are  copies  of  a  number  of  American 
editions,  with  others  in  French,  Russian, 


No  I —'JASPER'S  GATE  HOUSE'  AT  ROCHESTER,  THE  'CLOISTERHAM'  OF 
EDWIN  DROOD,  REPRODUCED  FROM  A  PEN  AND  INK  DRAWING  BY  FRED  ROE 
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Dutch,  Danish  and  German.  The  first  English 
edition  is,  of  course,  shown  in  the  parts,  but 
one  of  those  parts  is  inscribed  by  Boz's  child- 
ren, Sir  Henry  Dickens  and  Mrs.  Perugini. 
Also  there  is  included  the  'Cork  Hat'  adver- 
tisement— actually  printed  on  a  thin  slice  of 
cork:  one  of  the  marks  of  a  desirable  set. 

Of  the  English  'first'  in  volume  form  there 
are  sundry  copies.  Among  them  is  Edmund 
Yates'  own,  with  his  armorial  bookplate. 
Another  has,  inserted,  an  envelope  addressed 
by  Dickens  to  Chapman  and  Hall,  and  bear- 
ing his  autograph. 

It  was,  of  course,  Chapman  and  Hall  who 
issued  Drood  in  monthly  parts  and  green  wrap- 
pers, April-September  1870.  In  the  same 
months,  the  tale  was  serialized  in  the  Boston, 
Mass.,  weekly  Every  Saturday,  published  by 


Fields  and  Osgood.  This  is  now  known  to 
constitute  the  initial  American  issue,  ante- 
dating the  serialization  in  Harper's  Weekly  by  a 
fortnight  throughout.  Fields  and  Osgood  were 
responsible  for  the  first  American  collected 
edition,  published  in  the  same  year.  Its  buff 
paper  wrapper  (No.  ii)  followed  the  design  on 
the  English  monthly  parts.  As  the  latter  are 
almost  too  familiar,  I  reproduce  the  very 
faithful  American  version  instead. 

The  design  itself  was  by  Charles  Allston 
Collins,  brother  of  Wilkie  Collins,  and  first 
husband  of  Mrs.  Perugini.  In  preparing  it, 
Charles  Collins  worked  to  Dickens'  instruc- 
tions ;  and  much  ink  has  been  shed  in  attempts 
to  elucidate  the  significance  of  the  incidents 
portrayed.  Probably  most,  at  any  rate,  of 
them  were  symbolical  rather  than  directly 
illustrative  of  the  plot,  though  the  scene,  at 
the  base,  of  Jasper  confronted  by  a  somewhat 
spectral  figure  of  (?)  Drood  has  given  rise  to  a 
deal  of  theorizing. 

It  was  intended  that  Collins  should  illus- 
trate the  text.  He  prepared  drawings  (still 
extant,  though  not  at  Dickens  House)  which 
were  reckoned  unsuitable,  so  the  work  was 
transferred  to  S.  L.  Fildes  (later  Sir  Luke 
Fildes,  R.A.),  of  whom  more  anon. 

In  a  collection  ranging  from  source  books 
to  Press  cuttings,  continuations  of  the  un- 
finished novel  have  an  obvious  place.  From 
Drood's  day  till  now,  authors  known  and 
obscure  have  tried  their  hands  at  completing 
the  fragment.  Earliest  of  such  efforts  was  the 
work  alternatively  titled  The  Cloven  Foot  and 
The  Mystery  of  Air.  E.  Drood.  This  was  by  R.  H. 
Newell  ( 1 836-1 901),  American  journalist, 
and  sometime  husband  of  Adah  Isaacs  Men- 
ken, the  actress.  His  pseudonym,  'Orpheus  C. 
Kerr,'  is  one  of  the  world's  less  fortunate  puns. 
It  implies  'Office  Seeker,'  at  that  time  a  'stock 
character  of  political  jobbery'  {Diet.  Am.  Biog., 
XIII).  Before  reaching  volume  form  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  book  was  serialized  in 
the  New  York  Punchinello,  the  first  instalment 
being  in  type  while  Dickens  was  still  alive, 
though  not  published  until  a  couple  of  days 
after  his  death.  It  is  a  humorous  attempt  to 
transplant  Drood  to  an  American  setting,  and 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  presents  a  complete 
story  would  be  better  classified  as  a  satire  or 
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parody  than  a  sequel.  The  wrapper  of  the 
copy  illustrated  (No.  iii)  bears  a  caricature  of 
a  Yankee  of  the  period :  a  type  as  true  as  the 
conventional  European  conception  of  an 
Englishman  in  a  kilt  (!),  with  tombstone 
teeth  and  a  monocle. 

The  best  known  sequel  to  Drood  is  John 
Jasper's  Secret,  issued  in  monthly  parts  and 
green  wrappers  by  'Publishing  Offices:  No. 
342,  Strand,'  October  1871-May  1872,  the 
printers  being  Wyman  and  Sons.  Excepting 
the  wrapper  design  (No.  iv),  it  closely  ap- 
proximates the  original  Drood,  the  plates 
being  in  the  manner  of  Fildes  (No.  v).  No 
author's  name  was  given,  but  a  persistent 
rumour,  still  alive  in  my  boyhood,  indicated 
Wilkie  Collins.  This  rumour  had  gained  sub- 
stance from  an  edition  issued  by  R.  F.  Fenno 
and  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  1898,  with  the  names 


of  Charles  Dickens  Jr.  and  Wilkie  Collins  on 
the  title-page.  Not  until  1905  did  an  edition 
appear  citing  the  true  authorship,  that  of 
Henry  Morford  (1823-81),  American  jour- 
nalist and  playwright,  who  as  early  as  1871 
had  visited  England  in  search  of  data,  with 
his  wife,  who  was  his  collaborator. 

Other  noted  continuations  include  the 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.  Complete  (T.  P.James, 
Brattleboro',  Vt.,  1874)  and  A  Great  Mystery 
Solved  (London,  1878),  the  latter  being  by 
'Gillan  Vase,'  pseudonym  of  the  novelist 
Elizabeth  Newton.  T.  P.  James'  edition  is  in 
two  parts,  the  first  being  Drood  itself;  the 
second,  a  completion  'by  the  Spirit-pen  of 
Charles  Dickens  through  a  Medium.'  It  is 
this  claim,  unfavourably  received  by  most 
Dickensian  commentators,  that  lends  interest 


No.  IV.— WRAPPER  OF  JOH.X  JASPER'S  SECRET,  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
W  ILKIE  COLLINS,  BUT  REALLY  BY  MR.  &  MRS.  HENRY  MORFORL> 
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to  the  production  of  T.  P.  James. 

Besides  continuations,  there  are  the  many 
non-fictional  efforts  to  solve  the  Drood  prob- 
lem, commencing  with  Richard  A.  Proctor's 
Watched  by  the  Dead  (London,  1887);  and 
plays,  starting  with  Lost,  Walter  Stephens' 
four-act  drama,  here  represented  by  a  copy 
inscribed  'H.  Vaughan — Prompt  Copy — 
1 87 1 — to  be  returned.'  This  play  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  in  November 
1 87 1 .  Teste  S.J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald,  the  Referee 
described  it  as  'a  wild  and  whirling  piece  of 
work.'  Though  not  himself  in  the  caste, 
Vaughan  had  played  a  number  of  Dickensian 
parts.  Among  other  plays  represented  in  the 
library  is  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  by 
Charles  Dickens  Jr.  and  Joseph  Hatton.  This 
doubtless  embodies  some  of  Dickens'  own 
intentions,  including  the  detail  that  Edwin 
Drood  was  actually  murdered  by  Jasper  in 
the  Gate  House  (No.  i),  that  terrible  night. 

Admittedly  this  is  debatable  ground,  though 
for  my  part  I  find  the  theory  of  Drood's 
eventual  return  from  hiding  unpalatable.  The 
evidence  of  Forster  as  to  Dickens'  plan,  and 
Sir  Luke  Fildes'  statement — I  once  heard  it 
from  his  own  lips — as  to  his  instructions  from 
Dickens,  to  say  nothing  of  other  points,  are 
hard  to  ignore.  And  here  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Fildes'  illustrations  have  yet  to  be 
displaced  from  popular  esteem.  They  are  re- 


produced again  and 
again.  One  note- 
worthy exception  oc- 
curs in  the  Globe  Ed- 
ition, published  by 
Hurd  and  Houghton 
of  New  York,  in  1872. 
This  was  described  as 
being 'Illustrated  from 
Designs  by  Darley  and 
Gilbert.'  The  Duffield 
copy  has  a  frontispiece 
of  Deputy  stoning 
Durdles,  engraved  by 
S.  L.Smith  after  F.  O. 
C.  Darley  (No.  vi). 

Naturally,  many  of 
the  books  in  the  library 
touch  on  the  problem 
of  Datchery,  clearly 
a  disguised  character.  Is  he  identical  with 
somebody  else  in  the  story  ?  Nearly  every 
solution  agrees  that  he  is.  A  strong  body  of 
opinion  considers  that  'Datchery'  was  Helena 
Landless  in  male  attire.  Admitting  that 
Helena  might  have  disguised  herself  for  some 
unknown  development  of  the  plot,  I  doubt  if 
this  dark  beauty  could  have  passed  as  an  el- 
derly man  in  a  gossipy  cathedral  city  where  she 
was  already  known.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
cleverly  that  Datchery's  hands  tend  to  be  out  of 
sight:  ergo,  feminine  hands.  Yet  nobody  seems 
to  have  considered  the  detail  of  Datchery's 
feet.  Were  Helena's  masculinely  sized  ? 

Tartar,  the  retired  naval  officer,  has  been 
presented  with  a  strong  claim.  But  do  retired 
naval  officers  as  transparently  honest  as 
Tartar  deny  having  been  in  the  Navy,  as 
Datchery  virtually  did  ?  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  Datchery's  hint  of  being  a  'diplo- 
matic bird'  accords  much  better  with  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  acting  detective.  Which  brings 
us  to  Bazzard,  who,  despite  attacks  on  his 
claim,  retains  my  allegiance.  Remarks  that 
Bazzard  was  a  fool  and  a  figure  of  fun  fail  to 
upset  it.  I  doubt  if  Bazzard  was  as  much  of  a 
fool  as  he  chose  to  appear  on  a  memorable 
occasion.  And  if  he  were,  I  cannot  forget  that, 
in  Copperfield,  the  villainous  Heep  was  un- 
masked by  the  thriftless,  garrulous — and 
wholly  lovable — Micawber. 
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Note  the  reality  of  it!  One  speaks  of  Jasper 
or  Bazzard  as  though  they  were  fact;  as 
though  Drood's  disappearance  were  as  actual 
as  Bathurst's.  One  commentator,  indeed,  had 
the  ingenious  idea  of  demonstrating  his 
theory  with  photographs  of  Rochester  taken 
from  the  air.  To  many  of  us,  Jasper  remains 
as  much  an  enigma  as  Jack  the  Ripper, 
though  that  is  not  my  opinion.  Even  has 
Jasper  been  put  in  the  dock  at  spectacular 
'trials,'  complete  with  Judge,'  Jury'  and 
opposing  'Counsel.'  These  diverting  events— 
duly  recorded  in  the  Duffield  Library — add 
their  tribute  to  the  vitality  of  Dickens' 
genius.  Just  as  Mr.  Pickwick,  Sam  Weller, 
Mrs.  Gamp  and  the  rest  still  seem  to  possess 
independent  existence,  so  too  is  the  Drood 
mystery  a  very  real  thing  in  our  eyes.  There 
are  few  enough  authors  of  whose  works 
one  feels  this  as  vividly,  and  (Shakespeare 
apart)  none  has  created  so  huge  a 
standing  army  of  characters  as  Boz. 
Not  only  was  he  a  master  of  his  art— 
though  that  were  enough ;  he  created 
a  life  within  life.  After  more  than  a 
century,  it  would  be  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  meet  Mr.  Pick- 
wick coming  round  the  corner;  and 
I  have  every  hope  of  a  night  expedi- 
tion with  Durdles. 

As  a  writer,  Dickens  was  unequal. 
Where  Thackeray's  genius  burned 
like  a  steady  flame,  Dickens'  blazed 
up,  died  down,  and  flared  again  like 
a  forest  fire.  His  work  is  not  on  a 
level.  It  is  cleft  with  abysses  and 
crowned  with  unscalable  heights. 
There  are  sloughs  which  the  modern 
reader  avoids,  but  there  are  torrents 
of  amazing  majesty  and  force.  Nor 
does  it  signify  whether  that  force  is 
of  laughter  or  tears.  With  Dickens, 
we  are  spellbound  by  either. 

What  writer  escapes  inequalities  ? 
Shakespeare,  supreme  above  all,  had 
many  a  lapse.  If  Dickens,  who  truly 
loved  Shakespeare — and  never  more 
so  than  in  Drood — could  be  tiresome, 
he  more  often  gave  vent  to  an  in- 
tensely personal  creative  expression. 
Nor  has  he  found  a  successor. 


To  many,  attempted  solution  of  its  com- 
plex plot  is  the  chief  attraction  of  Drood. 
Perhaps  we  are  too  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a 
factual  problem.  Drood  is  great  art.  Even  as  a 
fragment,  it  ranks  with  the  most  impressive 
prose  fiction  in  the  English  tongue.  No  hint  is 
perceptible  of  the  author's  failing  health  or  of 
the  labour  with  which  he  now  achieved  his 
effects.  For  such  knowledge,  we  are  dependent 
on  documents,  not  on  the  published  per- 
formance. Drood  is  a  miracle  of  word-painting 
— grim,  tense,  wistful,  relieved  by  flashes  of 
humour  that  strike  like  sunrays  through  the 
gathering  storm. 

For  a  veil  was  arising  round  Dickens  him- 
self that  was  to  blot  it  all  out.  'He  dreams  that 
the  footsteps  die  away  into  distance  of  time 
and  of  space,  and  that  something  touches 
him,  and  that  something  falls  from  his  hand.' 

A  quill  pen. 


No.  VI. — 'DEPUTY  STONING  DURDLES,'  BY  S.  L.  SMITH,  AFTER  F.  O.  C.  DARLEY 
FROM  THE  GLOBE  EDITION  OF  EDWIN  DROOD,  PUBLISHED  NEW  YORK,  1872 
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TURKISH  PEASANT  POTTERY 
FROM   CHANAK  AND  KUTAHIA 

By  ARTHUR  LANE 


No.  I. — CHANAK  BOW  L  IX  BROWN  AND  YELLOW  ON  WHITE  SLIP 


P 


.EASANT  art'  is  a  term  which  has 
suffered  much  from  indiscriminate  use. 
Rightly  interpreted,  it  should  mean 
the  work  of  unsophisticated  people  who,  by 
applying  simple  ornament  of  their  own  in- 
vention, have  tried  to  lend  charm  and  dignity 
to  the  dull  trappings  of  their  daily  life.  As  con- 
ditions in  an  elementary  stage  of  civilization 


are  everywhere  much  the  same,  true  peasant 
art  tends  to  show  a  family  likeness  in  design 
wherever-it  appears;  it  is  only  when  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  culture  is  reached  that  local 
differences  become  more  pronounced.  But  at 
any  time  superficial  contact  with  the  art  of 
a  more  sophisticated  society  may  lead  the 
peasant  craftsman  to  introduce  into  his  work 
borrowed  motives  that  he  could  not  properly 
understand,  or  that  needed  simplifying  before 
he  could  express  them  within  the  limits  of  his 
technique.  There  is  an  element  of  snobbery 
in  the  amusement  and  pleasure  with  which 
educated  people  regard  such  work;  it  is  the 
art  of  the  lower  classes  imitating  their  betters, 
and  as  it  takes  time  for  a  fashion  to  filter  down 
into  a  lower  level  of  society,  it  usually  appears 
old-fashioned.  In  English  pottery  the  contrast 
between  true  peasant  art  and  the  derivative 
lower-class  art  is  well  illustrated  by  the  earth- 
enware figures  of  Staffordshire;  those  made 
by  Astbury  and  Whieldon  about  the  middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  are  the  genuine 
article,  while  those  made  by  Sampson  Smith 
and  others  a  century  later  are  the  poor  man's 


No.  II.— CHANAK  POTTERY  :  LEFT,  DISH  IN  BLUE  AND  VERMILION  ;  CENTRE.  JAR  IN  BLUE  ;  RIGHT,  DISH  IN  BROWN  AND  YELLOW 
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substitute  for  the  fine 
poreclain  figures  that 
had  by  then  gone  out 
of  fashion  in  polite 
society.  The  same  con- 
trast appears  in  the  two 
classes  of  Turkish  pot- 
tery described  in  this 
article,  made  respect- 
ively at  Chanak-Kale, 
on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  at  Kutahia,  in  the 
heart  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Chanak  wares 
are  made  of  coarse  red 
clay  painted  with  thick 

earthy  pigments  coloured  blue,  brown,  white, 
dull  yellow,  or  vermilion  red.  There  is  usually 
a  layer  of  white  slip  over  the  ground,  bu  t  some- 
times the  painting  is  laid  directly  on  the  clay, 
which  appears  yellow-brown  under  its  coat 
of  transparent  lead-glaze.  The  bowl  (No.  i), 
painted  in  brown  and  yellow  on  a  base  of  white 
slip,  shows  a  harmony  of  relationship  between 
form  and  decoration  that  might  be  favourably 
compared  with  the  work  of  the  Sung  potters  in 
China.  The  same  robust  simplicity  marks  the 
painting  on  the  other  pieces  illustrated;  on 


No.  III.— KUTAHIA  WARE  :  LEFT, 
AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM  :  RIGHT, 


SMALL  DISH  WITH  ST.  SERGIUS  ON  HORSEBACK,  IN  VICTORIA 
INCENSE- VESSEL,    BEARING  ARMENIAN   DATE    1176  (A.D.  1727) 


the  dish  (No.  ii,  right),  the  colouring  is  again 
brown  and  yellow;  on  the  second  dish  (No.  ii, 
left),  it  is  blue  and  vermilion,  and  on  the  jar 
(No.  ii,  centre),  blue  alone.  There  is  a  fine 
collection  of  this  pottery  in  the  Tchinili  Kiosk 
Museum  at  Constantinople,  where  one  piece 
is  painted  with  a  ship  of  the  Trafalgar  period 
at  anchor  surrounded  by  rowing  boats ;  other 
dishes  show  buildings,  reduced  to  the  simplest 
and  most  effective  terms.  The  Chanak  wares 
were  widely  current  in  the  Aegean  area,  and 
examples  found  in  various  Greek  Islands  were 


No.  IV.— KUTAHIA  DISH,  DATED  1168  (A.D.  1719),  WITH  WARRIOR 
SAINTS   (IN  THE   MUSEE    DU  CINQUANTENAIRE   AT  BRUSSELS) 


No.  V.— KUTAHIA  DISH,  DATED  1168  (A.D.  1719)  :  ST.  MICHAEL 
RECEIVING  THE  SOUL  OF  A  DEAD  MAN  (VICTORIA  &  ALBERT) 
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X,».  VI.  INTERIOR  OF  DEEP  KUTAHIA  BOWL,  SHOWING  THE  XII 
APOSTLES  (A.D.  1719)  :  MUSEE  DU  CINQUANTENAIRE,  BRUSSELS 


formerly  accepted  as  evidence  that  they  were 
made  there;  the  dealers  in  Athens  and  Con- 
stantinople, however,  are  unanimous  in  at- 
tributing them  to  Chanak,  and  in  so  doing 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the  authorities 
at  the  Ottoman  Museum.  The  fabric  evidently 
flourished  in  the  Eighteenth  and  early  Nine- 
teenth Centuries.  Certain  large  green  or 
brown-glazed  jugs  with  twisted  handles  and 
mouths  in  the  form  of  an  animal's  head  are 
later  productions  of  the  same  district,  and 
often  bear  flower-painting  in  unhred  gold  or 
black,  not  unlike  that  on  the  pieces  here  illus- 
trated ;  they  betray  a  lamentable  decline  from 
the  good  taste  shown  in  the  earlier  pieces. 

If  the  Chanak  wares  represent  a  natural 
and  spontaneous  growth,  those  of  Kutahia 
must  be  regarded  as  the  decadent  survivors 
of  a  tradition  that  had  given  the  world  some 
of  the  finest  pottery  ever  made.  This  was  the 
so-called  'Rhodian'  pottery  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  of  which  the  chief 
place  of  origin  was  at  Isnik  (Nicaea)  in  north- 
ern Anatolia.  It  appears  that  the  Isnik  potters 
drew  most  of  their  profits  from  the  painted 
tiles  which  they  exported  throughout  the 
Turkish  dominions  from  Constantinople  to 
Egypt,  and  when  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
building  activities  grew  less,  the  tile  and  pot- 


tery industry  naturally  suffered.  The  crafts- 
men were  mainly  Persians,  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians, for  until  recent  times  the  Turks 
themselves  have  always  been  required  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  administration  and  mili- 
tary service  rather  than  to  industry  or  com- 
merce. There  are  many  examples  of  Isnik 
pottery  bearing  dates  round  about  the  middle 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  inscriptions 
in  Greek  j  from  them  we  may  infer  that,  lack- 
ing large  orders  for  tiles  to  decorate  state 
buildings  and  mosques,  the  potters  were  try- 
ing to  support  themselves  by  making  vessels 
for  their  fellow  Greeks.  The  Armenians  too, 
now  that  pottery  had  declined  in  social 
estimation,  began  to  make  wares  to  suit  their 
own  taste  rather  than  that  of  their  Turkish 
rulers;  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  this 
manufacture  flourished  chiefly  at  Kutahia,  a 
city  about  120  miles  south-east  from  Brussa. 

The  Turkish  traveller,  Evlia  Chelebi,  states 
that  the  pottery  made  at  Kutahia  in  1 67 1  was 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  Isnik,  but  a 
reference  to  porcelain  de  Cutaji  by  Paul  Lucas, 
who  visited  the  city  in  1 7 1 5,  suggests  that  by 
then  the  local  potters  had  developed  the 
characteristic  fine,  white,  almost  translucent 
paste  that  so  successfully  imitates  the  appear- 
ance of  Chinese  porcelain.  Built  into  the  walls 
of  the  Church  of  the  Armenian  Patriarchate 
at  Jerusalem  is  a  series  of  tiles  painted  with 
Christian  subjects ;  Armenian  inscriptions  and 
dates  on  the  tiles  themselves,  and  a  document 


No.  VII. — EXTERIOR  OF  THE  BOWL  SHOWN  ABOVE.  WITH  SCENES 
OF  HUNTERS,  SOLDIERS  ATTACKING  CITY,  AND  A  PROCESSION 
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in  the  church  archives,  state  that 
they  were  ordered  in  1719A.D.  from 
Kutahia  to  decorate  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection,  in  whose  rebuild- 
ing at  this  time  the  Armenians  had 
hoped  to  take  part.  But  representa- 
tives of  the  Armenian,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  Orthodox  per- 
suasions had  meanwhile  competed  at 
the  Sublime  Porte  for  this  privilege, 
and  on  its  granting  to  the  Greeks 
alone  the  tiles  ordered  by  the  Arme- 
nians had  to  be  accommodated  in 
their  own  church  instead  of  that  of 
the  Resurrection  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended.  The  Armenian 
date  1 1 68  (=  a.d.  1 7 1 9)  is  found  on 
several  pieces  of  pottery  painted  in 
the  same  style  as  the  tiles.  A  small 
dish  in  the  Kelekian  Loan  at  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  (No.  iii, 
left)  shows  St.  Sergius  on  horseback; 
'warrior  saints,'  perhaps  St.  George 
and  St.  Demetrius,  appear  on  a  sim- 
ilar dated  dish  in  the  Musee  du  Cin- 
quantenaire,  Brussels  (No.  iv) ;  an- 
other dish  at  South  Kensington  (No. 
v)  shows  St.  Michael  receiving  the 
soul  of  a  dead  man,  and  is  inscribed 
'Archangel:  1168:  Wartabed  (  = 
Monk)  Abraham.'  A  deep  bowl  in 
the  Musee  de  Cinquantenaire  shows, 
inside,  figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
(No.  vi) ;  and  outside,  three  delight- 
fully drawn  scenes  of  hunters  shooting  a  bird, 
.-oldiers  attacking  a  walled  town,  and  a  pro- 
cession approaching  an  enthroned  prince  (No. 
vii).  The  inscription  records  that  it  was  made 
for  Bishop  Abraham,  Prelate  of  Takirdag, 
north  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  the  year  1 1 68  (= 
a.d.  1 719).  A  large,  undated  plaque  in  the 
British  Museum  (No.  viii)  shows  a  group  of 
four  famous  figures  in  Armenian  history;  the 
fifth-century  translators  of  the  Bible,  St.  Sahik 
Parthevand  St.  Mesrop  (who  also  invented  the 
Armenian  alphabet),  St.  Nerses  the  poet  [d. 
1 1 65)  and  St.  Gregory  of  Narek  the  rhetorician 
(tenth-century) .  In  their  subject  condition  un- 
der the  Turks,  the  Armenians  found  consola- 
tion in  the  possession  of  their  own  language 
and  their  Christian  religion.  The  ordering  of 


No.  VIII. — UNDATED  KUTAHIA  PLAQUE  :  ARMENIAN  TRANSLATORS  OF  THE 
BIBLE,  WITH  ST.  NERSES  AND  ST.  GREGORY  OF  NAREK  (BRITISH  MUSEUM) 


tiles  by  Armenians  at  Jerusalem  proves  that  by 
1 7 19  the  Kutahia  manufacture  had  attained 
a  wide  reputation  among  the  Armenian  com- 
munities of  the  Near  East;  in  Cyprus  too,  at 
the  Armenian  church  of  Nicosia,  blue-painted 
Kutahia  tiles  were  used  to  face  the  high  altar. 
Similar  tiles  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  came  from  Kutahia  itself. 
Other  favourite  articles  of  church  furnishing 
were  the  pierced  egg-shaped  objects  (No.  ix, 
left),  painted  with  cherubs'  heads,  which  were 
strung  on  the  chains  supporting  pendant 
lamps. 

The  'useful  wares'  of  Kutahia  are  not  un- 
common even  in  England,  and  at  least  one 
English  collector  has  made  a  fine  collection  of 
them.  (See  Colonel  R.  H.  R.  Brocklebank: 
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No.  IX— KUTAHIA  POTTERY  :  TO  THE  LEFT  IS  SEEN  AN  EGG-SHAPED  PIECE  WITH  CHERUB'S  HEAD,  FROM  A  LAMP  (  MAIN 


Anatolian  Faience  from  Kutiyeh,  in  the  Burlington  a  baroque  scroll-and-lattice  pattern  of  a  i 
Magazine,  LX,  1932,  p.  247.)  They  usually  kind  common  in  Southern  Germany  and 
consist  of  small,  rather  trivial  objects,  such  as  Austria  about  1730.  The  blue-and-white 
coffee  jugs,  cups  and  saucers,  flattened  flasks,  bowl  in  No.  x  shows  a  version  of  the  'aster-  i 
perfume  sprinklers,  incense  containers  and  pattern'  well  known  on  Chinese  porcelain  of 
censers,  sweetmeat  dishes  and  the  like.  Sug-  the  K'ang  Hsi  period  (1662-1722);  equally 
gestions  for  shapes  and  decoration  were  obvious  are  the  Chinese  affinities  of  the  blue-  l 
adopted  from  a  number  of  quarters;  the  form  and- white  bowl  in  No.  xi.  The  pointed  oval 
of  the  tall  cup  (No.  ix,  right)  was  probably  with  a  jagged  border  shown  on  the  coffee-pot 
copied  from  early  Vienna  porcelain,  while  the  (No.  xii,  right)  appears  to  be  a  version  of  the 
smaller  cup  on  its  left  was  imitated,  crossed  'flaming  wheel'  common  in  Buddhist  re- 
swords  mark  and  all,  from  one  of  the  Meissen  ligious  art,  though  how  it  came  to  be  so 
cups  with  pseudo-Japanese  decoration  that  popular  at  Kutahia  is  not  clear;  it  is  some- 
were  made  in  quantities  for  the  Turkish  mar-  times  found  on  Chinese  porcelain,  especially 
ket  and  exported  down  the  Danube  to  Con-  that  made  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  Siamese 
stantinople.  A  tile  at  South  Kensington  shows  market,  and  perhaps  some  of  these  export- 
wares  reached  Anatolia  to  be  copied 
there  by  the  Armenian  potters.  The 


pattern  is  seen  again  on  the  shallow, 
lobed  vessel  in  No.  iii,  right,  the  in- 
scription on  which  states  that  'this 
incense-box  was  given  to  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Mother  in  memory  of  the 
soul  of  Lazar,  in  the  year  1 1 76'  (a.d. 
1727).  In  the  same  piece,  holes  are 
pierced  through  the  side  walls  and 
closed  by  a  transparent  film  of  glaze 
— an  adaptation  of  a  technique  more 
skilfully  used  by  the  Persian  potters 
in  the  so-called  'gombroon'  wares. 


No.  x.— a  blue-and-white  kutahia  bowl,  showing  Chinese  influence      Other  Kutahia  vessels  are  decorated 
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with  patterns  incised  on  the  surface  before  the  glaze 
was  applied. 

The  painted  patterns  that  cannot  at  once  be  traced 
to  foreign  sources  are  mainly  scrappy  little  nosegays  or 
simplified  versions  of  traditional  Turkish  designs,  such 
as  the  saw-edged  leaf,  the  carnation  and  the  feathery 
palmette  found  on  the  earlier  Isnik  ware.  Often  they 
will  not  bear  analysis  at  all,  being  merely  dashes  or 
bands  peppered  about  with  spots  of  bright  colour;  yet 
such  is  the  vivacity  of  the  colours  themselves  that  the 
resulting  effect  is  quite  delightful.  Most  original  of  the 
Kutahia  designs  are  the  numerous  human  figures — be- 
trousered  ladies  in  high  headdresses,  holding  flowers 
in  their  hands  (No.  xii,  centre),  or  men  wearing  the 
voluminous  Turkish  turbans.  An  interesting  bottle 
reproduced  by  Colonel  Brocklebank  shows  four  such 
figures  representing  a  company  of  strolling  entertainers. 

It  appears  that  Kutahia  was  not  the  only  place  where 
this  pottery  was  produced,  for  many  examples,  includ- 
ing the  covered  jar  (No.  xii,  left),  bear  in  Turkish 

characters  the  mark  Sivaz.  This  is  apparently  a  mis-spelling  for  Sivas,  a  city  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Erzeroum.  The  manufacture  continued  over  a  long  period;  after  the  earliest  dated 
examples  here  quoted,  there  come  two  sold  with  the  Jeuniette  Collection  (Paris,  March  26th- 
29th,  1 91 9)  and  dated  a.d.  1741  and  1795,  while  in  the  Sevres  Museum  is  a  set  of  tiles  painted 
with  religious  subjects,*  one  of  which  bears  a  dedication  to  the  Patriarchal  Church  of  St.  James 
at  Jerusalem  and  a  date  corresponding  to  a.d.  1838  or  1843.  The  late  Dr.  F.  R.  Martin  found 
three  factories  working  at  Kutahia  in  19 10,  and  Sir  Ronald  Storrs,  in  his  enthralling  book, 
Orientations,  records  that  during  his  Governorship  at  Jerusalem  in  191 8  he  sent  to  Kutahia 
for  workmen  to  replace  gaps  in  the  old  tile-decoration  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  But  to-day 


No.  XI— KUTAHIA  WARE  :  A  BLl'E- AND- WHITE  BOWL 
THE  CHINESE  INFLUENCE  HERE  IS  VERY  MAKKI  D 


Illustrated  by  F.  Macler  in  Rev.  des  etudes  arrneniennes ,  T,  1920-21,  p.  434. 


(Concluded  on  page  2$g) 


No.  XII. — KUTAHIA  POTTERY  :  THE  POINTED  OVAL  DECORATION  ON  THE  COFFEE  POT  RECALLS  THE  BUDDHIST  'FLAMING  WHEEL' 
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OLD  WATCHES 


By  H.  MARRY  AT,  M.I.E.E.,  M.  I.  Mech.  E. 


T 


HE  pleasure  of  watch  collecting  gives  scope  for 
enjoyment  in  many  directions,  both  artistic  and 
mechanical.  In  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries  the  craft  embraced  the  arts  of  the  goldsmith, 
the  engraver,  the  enameller,  the  lapidary  and  the 
jeweller,  in  the  finest  period  of  their  development.  In 
the  following  century  a  countless  variety  of  original 
devices  were  tried  out,  and  masterpieces  of  ingenuity 
were  produced  in  the  search  for  perfect  timekeeping. 
In  these,  as  in  all  such  work,  mechanical  perfection  may 
be  measured  by  the  beauty  of  the  parts  and  their  pro- 
portion in  assemblage.  It  was  with  the  commencement 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  the  art,  craft  and 
science  of  watch-making  reached  its  zenith  in  the  work 
of  the  immortal  Breguet,  who  produced  some  18,000 
watches,  mostly  all  differing,  yet  all  distinctly  charac- 
teristic of  their  maker,  each  a  delight  to  the  eye  and 
touch,  and  a  masterpiece  of  design  and  workmanship. 

This  article  is  devoted  to  the  first  period  mentioned, 
and  is  further  limited  to  the  description  of  a  few  ex- 
amples from  my  own  collection.  In  this  period  interest 
is  focused  on  the  artistry  of  the  enclosing  cases.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  watches  were  worn  as  jewels 
suspended  by  a  neck  chain,  and  a  man  might  wear  two, 
or  even  three.  Mechanically,  after  the  introduction 
of  the  mainspring  to  replace  weights  and  cords, 
and  which  made  the  watch  possible,  there  was 
little  advance.  Timekeeping  was  bad  or  indiffer- 
ent, and  until  near  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  when  the  balance  spring  was  invented, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  indicate  minutes.  Never- 
theless, ingenious  motions  were  employed  to  show 
the  day  of  the  week  and  the  day  of  the  month, 
important  when  communication  was  slow  or  non- 
existent, and  the  phase  and  date  of  the  moon, 
equally  important  to  those  who  went  abroad  by 
night  before  the  days  of  street  lighting. 

No.  i  is  the  dial  of  a  mid-seventeenth-century 
watch  from  South  Germany.  Both  12  and  24  hour 
time  are  indicated  to  suit  the  systems  used  in  West- 
ern and  Eastern  Europe  respectively.  The  centre 
disc  may  be  turned  to  set  an  alarm  which  rings  on 
a  bell  in  the  case.  No.  ii  is  the  under  side  of  the 
copper-gilt  case  of  the  same  watch,  which  is  worked 
in  an  ingenious  design,  comprising  an  outer  band  of 


No.  I. — THE  DIAL  OF  A  SOUTH  GERMAN  WATCH  OF 
THE   MID  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  WITH  ALARM 


No.  II.— THE  UNDER  SIDE  OF  THE  COPPER-GILT  CASE 
OF  WATCH  SEEN  IN  NO.  I  :  THE  MOVEMENT  IS  OF  IRON 
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No.  IV.— SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  THE 
WATCH  FROM   AUGSBURG,  SHOWN"   IN  NO.  Ill 


No.  III. — MID-SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  WATCH 
MADE  IN  AUGSBURG  :  FITTED  WITH  ALARM 


Cupids9  heads,  scrolls, 
flowers  and  fruit,  with- 
in which  is  an  open- 
work pattern  of  stand- 
ing human  figures, 
confronted  grotesque 
masks,  confronted 
monsters,  and  plant- 
forms  round  a  richly 
foliated  medallion. 
The  movement  is  en- 
tirely of  iron,  and  con- 
tains no  screws. 

Another  watch  of  the  same  period,  and  bearing  the 
Augsburg  work-mark,  is  shown  in  No.  iii.  In  this  case  the 
alarm,  which  was  a  common  feature  of  early  watches, 
whose  chief  purpose  was  to  let  the  watchman  know  when 
to  ring  the  bell  to  call  the  monks  to  prayer  or  the  people  to 
work,  is  separate  from  the  time-keeping  part.  It  is  fitted  in 
a  separate  case,  and  released  by  the  hour  hand  coming  into 
contact  with  the  alarm  lever  shown.  No.  iv  is  a  side  view 
of  the  movement,  which  is  constructed  without  screws. 

A  rather  later  example  signed  Jacques  bulke  is  shown  in 
No.  v.  The  open-work  design  of  these  copper-gilt  cases  has 
the  purpose  of  emitting  the  sound  of  the  alarm. 

In  the  early  Seventeenth  Century,  watch-cases,  cut  more 
or  less  entirely  of  crystal,  became  very  popular.  Nos.  vi 
and  vii  show  such 
a  watch  by  David 
Ramsey,  the  cele- 
brated London 
maker,  who  is  re- 


corded as  founder  of 
the  Company  of  Clockmakers.  In  No.  vii  it  will  be  not- 
iced that  in  place  of  the  usual  balance-wheel  there  is  a 
bar  with  a  weight  at  each  end.  This  is  an  interesting  survi- 
val of  thebar  'foliot'  used  in  the  earliest  mechanical  clocks. 

Watches  in  crystal  cases  were  made  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  many  very  beautiful.  The  dials  were  usually 
of  metal,  and  engraved,  often  exhibiting  workmanship 
of  the  highest  class.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  Alon- 
tres  d'Abbesse  in  the  form  of  a  cross  in  faceted  crystal,  the 
dial  of  the  contained  movement  bearing  an  engraving 
of  the  crucifixion  often  of  great  merit. 

Watches  before  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
were  nearly  all  made  of  brass-gilt  or  of  silver.  Gold  was 
only  employed  when  the  casemaking  fell  into  the  hands 
of  jewellers,  goldsmiths  or  enamellers  on  gold.  No.  viii 
represents  a  beautiful  little  watch  made  by  N.  Vollent 
of  Paris.  The  case  is  of  bloodstone  mounted  in  gold  with 
gold  dial  ornamented  with  champleve  enamel.  No.  ix 


No.  V.— BACK  OF  THE  COPPER-GILT  C 
XVH-CENTURY  WATCH,  SIGNED  JACQV 


ASE  OF  A 
ES  BLLKE 


'7 
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is  a  similar  watch  by  a  German  maker,  in  which  the  material  employed  for  the  case  is 
'Kunkel,'  the  imitation  ruby  made  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johann  Kunkel,  a  chemist  who 
died  without  divulging  the  secret  of  his  invention,  which,  however,  was  no  more  than  the 
employment  of  purple  of  Cassius  in  glass. 

No.  x  is  an  interesting  example  because  of  its  true  octagonal  shape,  most  octagonal  watches 
being  longer  in  one  axis  than  in  the  other,  and  because  it  bears  a  date,  1597,  which  carries 
every  evidence  of  being  original.  The  watch  is  unsigned,  but  the  initials,  P.D.,  on  the  inner 
cover  suggest  that  it  was  made  by  Pierre  Durand,  who  was  master  at  Blois  in  161 7  and  pro- 
duced similar  work.  The  back  and  front  are  engraved  with  designs  of  Cupids,  the  sixteen 
panels  being  all  different.  The  hand  indicating  the  hours  is  in  the  form  of  the  salamander  of  the 
house  of  Angouleme.  The  dial  and  inner  cover  are  engraved  with  village  scenes  and  a  coat  of  arms. 

Form  watches  representing  dogs,  lions,  musical  instruments,  books,  etc.,  were  made,  all 
adapted  for  pendant  use,  and  some  representing  fine  craftsmanship.  Xo.  xi  is  a  watch  in  the 
form  of  a  tulip.  Appropriately  it  was  made  by  Christopher  Xiderman,  a  Dutchman.  Xo.  xii 
represents  another  form  commonly  met  with.  After  the  death  of  the  Princess  of  Conde,  the 
weak-kneed  Henry  III  created  the  vogue  of  engraving  a  skull  on  most  objects,  and  the  skull- 
watch  seems  to  have  arisen  in  this  way.  The  dial,  which  is  seen  by  parting  the  jaws,  is  en- 
graved with  emblems  of  the  Cross. 


No.  IX.— GERMAN  WATCH  WITH  No.  X.— WATCH  OF  OCTAGONAL  No.  XI.— WATCH  IN  FORM  OF  A 

KUNKEL  CASE  :  XVII  CENTURY  SHAPE   :   BEARING  DATE    1597  TULIP.   BY  CHRIS.  NIDERMAN 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  many 
watches  were  decorated  with  enamel  in  the  clois- 
onne or  champleve  style.  It  was  not  until  about 
1630  that  Jean  Toutin,  a  goldsmith  who  was  born 
at  Chateaudun  in  1578,  and  died  in  Paris  1644, 
applied  the  art  of  painting  in  enamel  to  the  decor- 
ation of  watches.  He  worked  with  oxides  of  metals 
mixed  with  flux  and  applied  to  a  layer  of  enamel 
already  fused  on  a  gold  plate.  Gold  was  invariably 
employed  as  a  foundation,  because  the  unequal 
shrinkage  of  other  metals  caused  the  enamel  to 
crack.  After  painting,  the  whole  was  vitrified  to- 
gether, the  dull-hued  oxides  in  the  process  of  firing 
becoming  transformed  into  the  brilliant  colourings 
distinctive  of  the  work  of  this  period,  when  the  art 
was  at  a  level  never  afterwards  equalled. 

A  typical  example  of  the  Toutin  school  is  the 
famous  Amhurst  watch  which  was  first  fully  de- 
scribed in  The  Archaeological 
Journal,  1862,  p.  294.  The  case 
is  of  gold,  enamelled  all  over 
the  inside  and  outside,  the 
principal  subjects  being  St. 
Catherine,  the  Holy  Family. 
St.  John,  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, and  on  the  dial,  a  paint- 
ing of  St.  Cecilia.  The  illus- 
trations Nos.  xiii  and  xiv  are 
from  the  front  cover  and  bot- 
tom inside  of  the  case  respect- 
ively. The  movement  of  this 
watch  :  late  xvi  cent.  watch  is  by  Auguste  Breton- 
neau,  who  was  active  in  Paris 
from  1638  to  1642,  thus  fixing  the  date  of  this  mas- 
terpiece very  closely. 

No.  xv  is  a  small  but  very  beautiful  example  of 
champleve  work  of  about  the  same  period.  The 
movement  is  signed  J.  Mellie  Chault  {Chdtellerauli) . 
The  case  and  dial  are  engraved  and  the  cells  filled 
with  translucent  enamel  so  that  the  engraving  is  vis- 
ible through  the  covering.  The  flowers  are  worked 
in  brilliant  red,  blue,  green  and  two  shades  of  am- 
ber, with  opaque  white  in  the  intervening  spaces. 

The  art  of  the  chiseller  is  well  illustrated  in  a 
watch  signed  Nourrisson  a  Lyon.  The  work  is  ex- 
tremely shallow,  and  yet  the  roundness  of  the  limbs 
of  the  six  figures  depicted  on  the  principal  panel 
is  fully  preserved . 

The  outer  case  of  the  watch  illustrated  in  No. 
xvi  is  of  gold  filigree,  in  a  style  popular  at  the  end 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 


No.  XIII.— FRONT  COVER  OF  THE  AMHURST  WATCH  :  GOLD 
ENAMELLED  :  SCHOOL  OF  TOUTIN  :  MID-XVI1  CENTURY 
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No.  XIV.— INSIDE  OF  THE  CASE  OF  THE  AMHURST  WATCH 
THE  MOVEMENT  IS  BY  AUGUSTE  BRETONNEAU,  1638-42 
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No.  XV. — SMALL  FRENCH  WATCH 
CHAMPLEVE  WORK  :  XVII  CENT. 


In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  a  few  watches  indicated  minutes, 
a  nicety  of  time-keeping  made  possible  by  the  invention  of  the  bal- 
ance spring.  No.  xvii  shows  a  dial  of  this  period  which  is  of  excep- 
tional interest,  because  although  it  has  no  minute  hand,  it  indicates 
seconds,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  watch  in  exist- 
flT'-f  fiPSfcX^P^-         ence  to  do  so.  The  hour-hand  revolves  in  six  hours,  leaving  enough 

space  between  the  hours  to  indicate  subdivision  20,  40,  60  minutes. 
Days  of  the  week  and  month  are  also  shown  in  a  small  opening  at 
the  top  of  the  dial. 

The  reason  for  the  very  early  use  of  a  seconds-indicator  is  explained 
by  a  further  examination  of  the  watch.  Undoubtedly  the  watch  was 
made  for  a  doctor  at  a  time  when  questions  of  blood  circulation  were 
prominent  in  the  medical  mind.  The  case  is  made  with  three  finger- 
pieces,  so  that  it  may  be  held  in  one  hand,  opened,  and  the  seconds 
started  and  stopped,  while  the  other  hand  is  engaged  in  feeling  the  pulse. 
The  earlier  efforts  to  indicate  minutes  as  well  as  hours 
on  the  dial  of  a  watch  took  many  forms,  some  of  which, 
on  account  of  their  simplicity,  as  for  instance  when  a 
changing  numeral  representing  the  hour  always  pointed 
to  the  minute,  might  well  have  survived  in  preference 
to  the  system  finally  and  universally  adopted,  namely, 
the  two  concentric  hands,  one  long  and  one  short,  indi- 
cating minutes  and  hours  respectively.  This  final  form 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Daniel  Quare,  a  great 
London  maker,  who  was  born  in  1649,  and  lived  till  1724. 

No.  xviii  is  the  outer  case  of  a  watch  with  early  con- 
centric minute  hand,  and  also  showing  seconds.  It  dates 
from  about  1690,  and  is  of  a  style  of  decoration  common 
at  that  time.  The  metal  case  is  first  covered  with  tortoise- 
shell,  to  which  the  gold  or  silver  ornamentation  is  applied 
and  pinned  through  the  case. 

No.  xix  is  the  dial  of  a  watch  by  Henricus  Jones  of  Lon- 
don, and  dates  from  1680.  The  balance  spring  and  regu- 
lator are  of  the  most  primitive  type;  the  maker  has, 

however,  displayed  his 


No.  XVII. — DIAL  OF  PERHAPS  EARLIEST  WATCH 
INDICATING  SECONDS   :   LATE   XVII  CENTURY 


No.  XVI— A  WATCH  WITH  GOLD  FILIGREE 
OUTER   CASE  :  OF   LATE   XVII  CENTURY 


mechanical  skill  in  the  construction  of  the  minute-hand,  which 
expands  and  contracts  in  its  length  to  accommodate  the  oval 
minute-dial,  which  the  maker  has  thought  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  minutes  clearly  from  the  hour-circle.  At  that 
time  it  was  difficult  to  appreciate  that  familiarity  would  ever 
lead  to  our  disregarding  even  the  figuring  of  minutes  upon  the 
ordinary  dial,  to  which  we  are  now  accustomed. 

The  examples  illustrated  represent  only  some  of  the  types 
of  decoration  applied  to  watch  cases,  and  as  each  type  may 
be  subdivided  into  a  great  variety  of  styles  according  to  the 
material  or  method  employed  by  the  artist,  a  representative 
collection  will  comprise  at  least  several  hundred  specimens, 
and  as  no  two  old  watches  are  alike  there  is  no  limit  to  extension. 

All  these  watches  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies are  much  alike  mechanically.  There  was  improvement 
in  craftsmanship,  but  the  only  important  invention  was  that 
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No.  XVIII. — METAL  AND  TOR TOISESHELL  OUTER  CASE 
OF  WATCH  SHOWING  MINUTES  AND  SECONDS  :  C.  1690 


of  the  balance  spring  towards  the  end  of  the  period. 
The  verge  escapement  was  the  only  one  used,  and  de- 
spite the  new  inventions  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  it 
remained  the  most  commonly  used  escapement  down 
to  well  into  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  was  still  be- 
ing manufactured  as  late  as  1885.  The  verge  is  a  simple 
device  which  restrains  the  force  of  the  main  spring 
and  causes  it  to  expend  its  energy  over  a  number  of 
hours  by  reason  of  the  inertia  of  a  weighted  bar  or 
wheel  which  is  pushed  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  the  other.  The  balance  spring  attached  to  this 
weighted  wheel  caused  it  to  act  very  much  as  does 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  The  force  of  the  mainspring 
was  still  controlled  by  the  verge  escapement,  but 
instead  of  depending  merely  on  the  inertia  of  the 
weighted  wheel  for  its  timekeeping,  that  wheel  oscil- 
lated at  a  fixed  rate,  and  timekeeping  was  vastly  im- 
proved. Instead  of  an  error  of  anything  up  to  one  hour 
per  day,  a  watch  would  now  keep  time  to  within  five 
minutes  or  so. 

This  improvement  only  emphasized  defects  in  the  escapement  itself,  so  that  watchmakers 
now  turned  their  attention  to  devising  something  better.  Scores  of  new  escapements  were  in- 
vented, some  of  which  were  highly  successful,  and  continued  to  be  manufactured  until  quite 
lately.  Other  inventions  led  only  to  blind  alleys,  but  their  study  is  none  the  less  interesting,  and 
at  the  present  time,  in  the  fever  for  melting  up  old  gold  cases,  the  movements  are  readily  col- 
lectable for  the  purpose. 

There  are  many  who  will  contend  that  in  beauty  of  design  and  craftsmanship  these  hand- 
made movements  are  as  much  works  of  art  as  anything  which  has  been  applied  to  the  outer 
cases.  In  imagination  and  ingenuity  their  makers  sur- 
passed anything  done  in  any  other  mechanical  field. 
The  collector  of  these  beautiful  pieces  is  fortunate  in 
that  the  work,  if  of  any  importance,  is  always  signed 
and,  since  the  days  of  the  immortal  Tompion,  num- 
bered. This  enables  one  to  say  very  closely  when  any 
particular  movement  was  made,  and  to  fix  its  place  in 
the  general  evolution  of  watch  design.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  trace  the  artists  who  decorated  the  cases  for,  until 
lately,  watchmaking  has  been  more  or  less  a  home  in- 
dustry. The  master  maker  employed  others,  specialists, 
to  make  various  parts  for  him,  and  this  applies  es- 
pecially to  cases  and  decoration.  In  some  cases  the  artist 
has  signed  his  work,  but  in  most  he  has  not,  and  then 
his  identity  may  only  be  discovered  by  a  comparison  of 
signed  and  unsigned  work  and  the  study  of  old  records 
to  discover  who  worked  for  whom.  This  is  a  fascinating 
business  which,  if  not  always  very  positive  in  its  results, 
invariably  leads  to  the  discovery  of  interesting  details 
and  often  to  tracing  the  originals  which  have  suggested 
the  subject-matter  of  engraving  and  enamelling. 

To  assist  the  watch  collector  in  his  fascinating  hobby 

.1  .  1  m  f  1  1  •      J-  1  No.  XIX.— DIAL  OF  A  WATCH  BY  HENRICUS  JONES 

there  is  an  immense  bibliography  at  his  disposal.  london,  1680 :  with  expanding  minute  hand 
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THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  PALM  TREE  :  A  WOOD-SCULPTURE  FROM  CALAHORRA  ? 
CASTILIAN,  C.  1490-1510  :  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


SPANISH  SCULPTURE  FOR 
THE  METROPOLITAN 

THE  foreign  influence  in  Spanish  sculpture  is 
seen  in  the  polychrome  carving,  The  Miracle  of 
the  Palm  Tree,  a  late  fifteenth-century  Castilian 
work  recently  in  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  collec- 
tion and  lately  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  It  is  thought  to  have  come  from  Calahorra,  and 
as  the  cathedral  in  that  city  underwent  certain  changes 
in  1485,  it  is  possible  that  the  carving,  which  seems  to 
have  been  fixed  within  a  retable,  as  indicated  by  the 
bevels  on  the  back,  may  have  been  executed  some- 
where between  the  years  1490  and  1510. 


Such  sculptures  are  almost  as  much  to 
be  considered  paintings  as  sculptures,  for 
their  execution  was  dependent  on  es- 
pecially trained  painters  who  worked 
only  on  a  certain  part  of  the  design. 
Among  the  painters  were  three  different 
classes,  those  who  painted  fabrics,  those 
who  painted  flesh  tones  and  those  who 
did  the  gilding.  This  made  the  work,  as 
it  originally  appeared,  rich  in  colour 
effect,  and  in  this  respect  the  Miracle  of 
the  Palm  Tree  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  cut  from  a  solid  block 
of  walnut,  and  was  covered  in  gesso  be- 
fore the  pigment  was  applied. 

In  regard  to  the  motif  for  the  design,  it 
is  interesting  to  find  that  it  can  be  traced 
to  a  print  by  Martin  Schongauer  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  executed  before 
1476.  The  incident  is  one  which  the 
Apocrypha  records  as  having  occurred 
on  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  Schongauer's 
print  is  more  detailed  in  the  landscape, 
but  the  tree  bent  down  to  Joseph's  grasp 
by  angels  is  the  same.  There  are  two  an- 
gels at  the  left  in  the  print,  where  one 
is  shown  in  the  sculpture.  A  variation  is 
found  in  regard  to  the  tree  itself,  which  is 
obviously  not  the  date  palm  with  its 
clusters  of  dates  agreeing  both  with  the 
print  and  with  the  story  as  recounted  in 
the  Apocrypha.  The  Museum  makes  the 
suggestion  that  there  may  have  been 
confusion  with  an  incident  of  the  Golden 
Legend  regarding  a  sacred  tree  of  Egypt 
and  Persia,  called  persea  or  persica, 
which  bowed  to  the  Christ  Child. 

In  connexion  with  the  foreign  influence  in  Spanish 
sculpture  at  this  period,  two  very  fine  examples  may  be 
mentioned  in  the  collection  of  the  Hispanic  Society.  A 
Deposition  is  strongly  Burgundian  in  character  and 
possibly  comes  from  Cataluna,  where  the  French  type 
had  great  influence.  It  is  a  sixteenth-century  work, 
formerly  in  the  Adolphe  Singer  collection.  An  Entomb- 
ment of  the  same  period  is  strongly  Flemish  in  character 
although,  as  in  the  Miracle  of  the  Palm  Tree,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  a  foreign  artist  was  the  creator  or  a 
Spaniard,  familiar  with  foreign  styles.  Schongauer's 
engraving  of  The  Flight  into  Egypt  definitely  inspired 
a  number  of  sculptured  and  painted  versions. 
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ANOTHER  PORTRAIT  PAIR  BY  McKAY 

IN  addition  to  their  Madison  Avenue  establishment, 
Ginsburg  &  Levy  have  opened  a  branch  in  Fifty- 
Seventh  Street,  where  a  collection  emphasizing  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  American  furniture 
and  English  ceramics  was  placed  on  exhibition  in 
September.  A  small  group  of  American  paintings  in- 
cluded a  pair  of  portraits  of  especial  interest,  since  they 
can  be  assigned  with  confidence  to  an  enigmatic  per- 
sonality who  is  known  by  only  one  other  pair  of  por- 
traits. The  portraits  of  John  Mix  and  of  his  wife,  Ruth 
Stanley  (the  latter  reproduced  here) ,  are  closely  related 
in  style  to  the  pair  showing  John  Bush  and  his  wife, 
which  for  many  years  has  belonged  to  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  in  Worcester.  An  opportunity  to 
compare  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bush  with  the  present 
subject  was  afforded  by  the  recent  exhibition,  Life  in 
America,  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  to  which  the 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Bush  was  contributed.  The  identity  of 
the  painter  of  the  Worcester  pair  is  es- 
tablished by  an  inscription  on  the  back 
of  both  canvases  saying  that  they  were 
executed  by  the  painter  McKay  in  1791. 
Nothing  else  is  known  of  this  artist  so  far 
as  published  records  indicate.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  those  itinerant 
portrait  painters  like  Ralph  Earl  whose 
style  his  own  work  suggests.  The  Mix 
portraits  are  of  Connecticut  subjects, 
while  it  is  thought  that  the  Bush  pair 
may  have  been  executed  in  New  York 
before  the  removal  of  this  family  to  Wor- 
cester, which  occurred  between  1 795  and 
1800.  McKay's  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  New  York  directory  of  1786,  but  if 
he  were  a  travelling  painter  it  would 
not  be  likely  that  he  should  be  recorded 
there.  The  Worcester  portraits  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Antiquarian  Society  in 
1 896  by  a  descendant  and  are  mentioned 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  1897, 
vol.  XI.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
that  year,  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  singled  them  out  as  important 
examples  of  early  American  portraiture, 
to  him  mysterious  in  origin,  since  so  little 
was  then  known  of  the  history  of  the  art. 
He  said  that  for  him  they  suggested  the 
early  work  of  Copley,  a  comparison 
which  seems  heretical  in  modern  times, 
since  Copley,  even  in  his  earliest  work, 
never  displays  the  provincialisms  of  our 
present,  undeniably  interesting  painter. 
It  is  tvpical  of  McKay  that  he  paints 

r       'r        .  ,  \      ,     -   .    \.  A  PORTRAIT 

the  leatures  with  a  great  deal  01  vitality —        a  rare  ame 


this  is  especially  evident  in  the  painting  of  his  mas- 
culine subjects.  In  drawing  the  faces  he  displays  skill, 
and  the  shadows  around  the  mouth  and  nose  are  trans- 
parent and  deftly  handled.  The  figures,  however,  are 
crudely  done;  and  while  the  costumes  of  the  ladies 
have  their  own  naive  charm  of  treatment,  they  do  not 
display  the  facility  with  which  the  faces  have  been 
transferred  to  canvas. 

The  portrait  here  reproduced  and  its  companion 
were  painted  in  1 788,  as  is  established  by  the  date  on  a 
note-book  which  John  Mix  holds  in  his  hands.  John 
Mix  was  a  resident  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  and 
his  wife  came  from  a  New  Britain  family  which  was 
long  prominent  in  local  affairs  and  in  the  industrial 
growth  of  the  region. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  women's 
head-dresses  in  the  portraits  of  the  early  Federal 
period  and  those  which  Copley  painted,  about  1770. 
The  modest  little  lace  cap  of  the  earlier  epoch  has  given 
place  to  an  elaborate  structure,  the  hair  being  so 


OF  RUTH  STANLEY  MIX,  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  PAINTED  IN  1788  BY 
RICAN  PAINTER,  McKAY  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  GINSBURG  AND  LEVY 
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dressed  as  to  secure  a  wide,  somewhat  square  effect. 
Contemporary  writers  comment  on  the  extravagant 
dress  of  American  women  in  the  1780's  and  1790's. 
That  it  actually  was  so  in  contrast  with  their  contem- 
poraries in  European  capitals  may  be  surmised  from  a 
letter  written  from  London  by  Mrs.  John  Adams, 
whose  husband  was  the  first  minister  to  England.  Mrs. 
Adams  wrote  to  a  friend  of  her  surprise  to  find  'dress, 
unless  on  public  occasion,  so  little  regarded.  The 
gentlemen  are  very  plainly  dressed;  and  the  ladies 
much  less  so  than  with  us.'  A  French  visitor  was 
scandalized  by  the  extravagance  of  American  women's 
dress,  which  he  observed  in  many  walks  of  life.  A  de- 
scription of  the  inaugural  ball  at  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton's first  administration  mentions  the  elaborate  head- 
dresses of  gauze  and  flowers.  Many  of  the  women  of  the 
wealthy  Connecticut  families  who  sat  to  Ralph  Earl 
wore  very  elaborate  arrangements  of  plumes,  pearls 
and  gauze.  While  Stuart  was  painting  many  portraits 
at  this  period,  he  treats  the  head-dress  somewhat 


OAK  CARVING  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARMS  :  GEORGE  II  :  AT  THE  SYMONS  GALLERIES 


slightingly,  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  speed  at 
which  this  popular  painter  worked.  The  artist  who  was 
interested  in  completing  a  portrait  in  two  days,  as  he 
was  said  to  do,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  the 
time  to  render  details  of  costume  with  the  exactitude 
which  could  be  demanded  from  a  painter  with  a  less 
imposing  reputation. 


A  GEORGE  II  CARVING 
OF  THE.  ROYAL  ARMS 

OF  manifest  sculptural  power  is  the  wood  carving 
of  the  royal  arms  as  borne  by  George  II  which 
was  exhibited  recently  at  the  Symons  Galleries.  This 
carving,  which  is  more  than  eight  feet  in  height  and 
over  six  feet  in  width,  was  obviously  executed  for  a 
position  of  importance,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  in  oak  is  a 
further  indication  that  its  original  purpose  was  a  dis- 
tinguished one,  although,  unfortunately,  no  record  of 
its  provenance  has  been  preserved.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  lion  and  unicorn  there  is, 
to  an  unusual  degree,  a  display  of  sculp- 
tural skill  which  endows  the  conventional 
with  life,  while  keeping  within  the  re- 
quirements of  formalization.  In  addition 
to  their  vigour,  the  figures  possess  great 
delicacy  in  the  delineation  of  detail,  such 
as  the  hoof  of  the  fabled  unicorn,  the  mus- 
cles of  its  foreleg,  and  the  veins  which 
seem  almost  to  move  under  the  flexible 
skin.  The  acanthus  mantling  has  that 
roundness  and  richness  which  is  found 
in  English  wood  carving  from  the  time 
of  Gibbons  onward;  here,  some  half-cen- 
tury after  his  time,  it  is  still  dominant.  In 
the  late  Seventeenth  Century  there  was 
developed  a  style  characteristically  Eng- 
lish, since,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
Italian  baroque,  it  developed  its  own 
manner;  indeed,  nowhere  on  the  Contin- 
ent does  the  wood  carving  display  the 
same  pliant,  graceful  quality  coupled 
with  sculptural  strength.  Celia  Fiennes, 
writing  in  her  diary  in  the  late  Seven- 
teenth Century  of  her  visits  to  various 
country  houses  in  many  parts  of  England, 
expressed  her  admiration  for  the  new  type 
of  wood  carving  which  she  saw.  It  em- 
ployed for  its  theme  'fruitages,  herbages, 
gumms,  beastes,  fowles,  etc.,  very  thin 
and  fine  all  in  whitewood  without  paint 
or  varnish.  Ye  several  sorts  of  things  thus 
carved  exceeding  natural  all  round.'  The 
naturalistic  and  the  formal  elements  of 
carved  design  were  fused  into  complete 
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unity,  alike  in  the  carvings  of  military  em- 
blems, heraldic  devices  and  floral  and  ani- 
mal subjects.  Among  the  names  of  the  wood 
carvers  of  the  Gibbons  period,  the  majority 
are  English,  such  as  Sclden,  Davis,  Phillips 
and  Watson,  although  many  foreigners  at 
the  time  in  England  were  practitioners  of 
the  craft.  As  the  Eighteenth  Century  pro- 
gressed, the  architectural  activities,  as  well 
as  the  trend  of  taste,  continued  to  give  the 
wood  carver  scope  for  his  talents  as  sculptor 
as  well  as  decorator.  The  work  of  Kent  kept 
the  larger  motifs  in  a  dominant  place,  and  in 
the  use  of  masks  and  animal  forms  allowed 
the  carver  a  free  hand.  This  was  to  be  held 
in  restraint  in  the  period  of  Chippendale 
and  Adam,  but  at  the  middle  of  the  century, 
to  which  our  carving  belongs,  the  older 
tradition  is  permitted  full  expression.  The 
profile  masks  holding  drapery  swags  at  the 
feet  of  the  supporters  is  a  typical  motif  of 
the  Kent  period  marked  by  facility  and  free- 
dom of  handling. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  this  armor- 
ial carving  could  be  placed  on  a  public  build- 
ing on  American  soil  which  accords  with  it 
in  period  and  official  association — the  wing 
of  the  Governor's  Palace  at  Williamsburg, 
of  which  the  original  was  added  to  the  main 
building  by  a  royal  governor  in  the  reign  of 
George  II. 


ST.  BARLAAM  OF  KHUTYN,  BY  A  MASTER  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  DIONYSIUS 
THE  LATE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  HAMMER  GALLERIES 


ICON  COLLECTION  IN 
A  BYZANTINE  SETTING 

THE  Hammer  Galleries  opened  in  September  a 
newly  designed  section  of  their  establishment, 
dedicated  to  the  display  of  their  extensive  icon  collec- 
tion. The  main  room  in  the  new  section  has  gold  walls 
with  low,  rounded  arches  and  columns  with  Byzantine 
capitals.  While  the  gallery  is  not  a  large  one,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  showing  of  these  small  paintings  in 
which  the  miniature-like  detail  demands  an  intimacy 
of  treatment,  and  the  display  of  only  a  few  examples  at 
a  time.  A  fine  travelling  icon  was  exhibited,  with  its 
many  petals  showing  a  row  of  saints.  The  beauty  of  out- 
line and  simplicity  of  form  can  be  well  appreciated 
when  seen  against  the  original,  ivory  tinted,  ground 
restored  by  careful  cleaning. 

Reproduced  here  is  a  panel  showing  St.  Barlaam  of 
Khutyn  of  the  school  of  Dionysius  in  the  late  Fifteenth 
Century.  This  was  the  period  in  which  Russian  icon 
painting  reached  a  definitive  form.  The  original  Byzan- 
tine conventions  had  passed  under  the  vivifying  touch 
of  Rublev,  and  following  this  a  Byzantine  revival  was 


experienced  through  the  penetration  of  Greek  and 
South-Slav  influence.  The  Russian  icon  masters  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century  achieved  an  assured  style,  showing 
the  composure  and  defmiteness  of  a  mature  art. 
Dionysius,  who  worked  with  many  assistants  and 
exercised  a  broad  influence,  painted  the  iconostas  in 
the  Uspenski  Cathedral  in  Moscow  in  1482,  and  in 
1484  he  was  working  with  his  sons,  Theodosius  and 
Vladimir,  at  the  monastery  of  Volokolamsk,  near 
Moscow.  After  1 500  he  was  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
Cyril,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  that  city.  The 
region  in  which  he  worked  and  over  which  his  in- 
fluence extended  was  a  wide  one,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Novgorod,  although  he  himself  had  a  close  connex- 
ion with  Moscow. 

In  the  panel  illustrated  the  saint  is  shown  in  the  usual 
way,  at  the  right,  before  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  who 
appears  to  him  from  the  clouds.  The  incidents  in  the 
life  of  this  saint  recall  those  of  Francis  of  Assisi  and  St. 
Anthony.  Like  the  former,  he  adopted  an  ascetic  mode 
of  life  displeasing  to  his  father.  He  gave  all  he  had  to  the 
poor,  entered  the  Church  and  founded  a  monastery  at 
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LIVERPOOL  PITCHER  WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  JAMES  LAWRENCE 
FROM  A  NAVAL  SERIES  :  RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 


Khutyn  on  the  river  Volkhov,  near  Novgorod,  in  1 192. 
Other  scenes  from  his  life  show  that  he  was  tempted  by 
the  Devil,  that  he  performed  miracles  of  healing  and 
raising  from  the  dead,  and  after  his  death  many 
miracles  were  performed  at  his  tomb.  One  of  these  con- 
cerns a  page  of  Grand  Duke  Vasili,  who  was  restored  to 
health  at  the  tomb.  Sometimes  this  page  is  portrayed 
with  the  saint  in  Paradise  receiving  from  him  an  icon 
with  his  portrait.  The  present  panel,  while  showing 
none  of  the  scenes  from  the  saint's  life,  is  an  interesting 
one  in  representing  the  style  of  its  period,  its  penetra- 
tion with  a  gentle  and  gracious  feeling,  and  a  deeply 
felt  devotion.  The  panel  is  an  old  one  and,  the  wood 
being  decayed  at  the  outer  edges,  has  been  inserted  in  a 
seventeenth-century  panel.  This  icon  was  formerly  in 
the  Winter  Palace. 


LIVERPOOL  PITCHER 
OF  JAMES  LAWRENCE 

AMONG  the  Liverpool  pitchers  showing  the 
.  American  naval  heroes,  Bainbridge,  Perry,  De- 
catur and  Lawrence,  the  example  showing  the  last 
named,  from  the  collections  of  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  has  much  of  the  quality  of  the  stipple 
engraving  from  which  it  was  taken.  The  original 
portrait  by  Stuart  was  painted  in  Boston  in  181 2.  After 
the  death  of  Lawrence  in  181 3,  while  in  command  of 
Chesapeake,  this  portrait  was  engraved  by  three  artists, 
David  Edwin,  W.  S.  Leney  and  William  Rollinson. 
Their  engravings  appeared  shortly  after  his  death,  and 


it  is  likely  that  the  commemorative  pitcher  was  issued 
not  long  after,  since  its  inscription  reads,  'late  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.'  The  shape  of  the  pitcher  is  not  the  cus- 
tomary barrel  form,  but  is  more  squat  than  usual,  and 
curved  in  less  toward  the  base.  While  the  barrel  form 
is  more  frequently  seen  in  Liverpool  pitchers,  there 
was  a  still  earlier  shape,  one  which  is  especially  grace- 
ful. It  is  found  on  the  Washington  pitcher,  which  is  al- 
most an  inverted  pear  shape  with  a  broad  shoulder 
and  narrow  base. 

The  Liverpool  commemorative  pitchers  offer  excel- 
lent examples  of  portraiture.  There  is  a  legend,  which 
is  doubtless  only  a  legend,  that  when  the  Washington 
pitcher  was  issued,  someone  bought  up  a  whole  con- 
signment and  began  breaking  them  up,  trying  to  re- 
move the  portrait  medallion.  This  is  said  to  account  for 
the  scarcity  of  Washington  pitchers  to-day.  Unlikely  as 
the  story  is,  the  Liverpool  ware  portraits  of  illustrious 
subjects  are  undoubtedly  excellent,  and  that  on  the 
Lawrence  pitcher  is  no  exception. 

LATE  SHERATON  ROSEWOOD  COMMODE 

WHEN  rosewood  is  first  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  English  furniture  it  is  as  an  inlay,  and  in 
this  connexion  it  is  noted  in  Evelyn's  Sylva.  It  was  not 
until  after  1 800  that  it  was  used  to  any  extent  for  entire 
pieces  of  furniture.  Both  the  Brazilian  and  Indian 
varieties  were  employed,  and  as  the  wood  is  often  strik- 
ingly patterned,  it  could  be  effectively  used  as  a  back- 
ground for  an  inlay  of  satinwood,  as  in  the  commode 
here  illustrated  from  Pratt  &  Sons.  The  piece  as  a 
whole  has  much  more  in  common  with  the  styles  of  the 
immediate  past  than  with  the  characteristic  Regency 
pieces  with  which  it  is  almost  contemporary.  It  might, 
however,  be  classified  as  Regency,  since  it  was  doubtless 
made  in  the  first  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  the  term  in  reference  to  furniture  styles  antedates 
the  establishing  of  the  Regency  of  George  IV  in  181 1. 
Typical  of  the  taste  of  that  period  is  the  preference  for 
straight  lines,  while  in  this  piece  the  graceful  curve  of 
the  shaped  front  is  its  dominant  feature.  It  does  not 
show  a  dependence  on  ornamental  brasses,  a  con- 
spicuous decorative  medium  obtained  with  a  minimum 
of  cost  as  compared  to  inlay,  which  was  necessarily 
abandoned  as  the  cost  of  producing  it  increased.  By 
1803  Sheraton  noted  the  prohibitive  expense,  and  it  is 
evident  that  this  aspect  of  production,  a  result  of  con- 
ditions preceding  the  Napoleonic  wars,  was  responsible 
for  the  curtailment  of  the  use  of  inlay,  rather  than  a 
mere  change  in  taste.  In  the  present  example  there  is  a 
restrained  but  effective  use  of  satinwood  in  oval  panels 
and  as  banding  for  the  top  and  drawer  fronts.  As  an 
example  of  the  survival  of  the  traditions  of  the  late 
Eighteenth  Century  into  the  following  period,  this 
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commode  is  a  transition  piece  in  which  there  is  more  of 
the  past  than  the  future.  Since  the  past  represented  a 
truly  great  period  of  furniture  design,  and  the  succeed- 
ing years  witnessed  nothing  like  so  fine,  these  survivals 
of  late  eighteenth-century  taste  may  be  singled  out  as 
w  orthy  of  special  note. 


THE  BACON  FAMILY'S 
TRAVELLING  LIBRARY 

SINCE  there  are  only  four  known  travelling  libraries 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  the  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  acquisition  of  one  of 
them.  Belonging  originally  to  the  Bacon  family,  and 
showing  their  arms  inside  the  cover,  the  library  consists 
of  thirty  volumes  bound  in  white  vellum,  most  of  them 
originating  between  1600  and  1620,  but  with  a  few 
later  replacements.  They  are  contained  in  a  case, 
formed  to  resemble  a  book  covered  in  Morocco  leather, 
gold  tooled.  The  books  are  arranged  on  three  shelves, 
while  the  inside  of  the  lid  is  lined  with  vellum  on  which 
is  painted  an  architectural  design  of  columns,  entab- 
lature and  plinth.  Betw  een  the  columns  is  a  list  of  titles 
of  books  contained  in  the  library,  among  which  are  the 
works  of  Tacitus,  Terence, 
Juvenal  and  other  classic 
favourites,  as  well  as  de- 
votional books  and  a  life 
of  St.  Augustine  by  Thom- 
as a  Kempis. 

It  is  not  known  to  what 
member  of  the  family, 
which  is  that  of  Francis 
Bacon,  the  library  origin- 
ally belonged.  The  Mu- 
seum has  documents  con- 
taining reports  from  the 
College  of  Heralds,  show- 
ing that  the  device  was 
that  of  Sir  Edmund  Bacon, 
who  lived  from  1297  until 
1336.  It  is  assumed  that 
some  one  of  the  family 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  a 
direct  descendant  of  the 
former  who  was  living  in 
1598,  was  the  one  for 
whom  the  library  was 
made  about  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  Bacon  library,  as  well 
as  the  Madden  library  in 
the  University  of  Leeds, 


and  the  British  Museum's  set  which  originally  belonged 
to  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  may  all  be  associated  with  that  in- 
teresting personage,  who  was  a  conspicuous  figure  at 
the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  and  was  descended 
on  the  maternal  side  from  the  dukes  de'  Cesarini  in 
Italy.  After  holding  a  number  of  legal  posts  he  became 
chancellor  and  under-treasurer  of  the  exchequer  in 
1606,  and  in  1614,  master  of  the  rolls.  He  was  known 
for  his  many  benefactions  and  for  his  scholarship.  The 
British  Museum  has  part  of  his  manuscript  collection 
and  owns  a  travelling  library  which  shows  his  arms; 
the  Madden  set  is  considered  to  have  been  a  gift  from 
him,  while  there  is  known  to  have  been  a  connexion 
between  him  and  the  Bacon  family,  his  third  wife,  Anne 
Wodehouse,  being  a  niece  of  Francis  Bacon.  A  fourth 
library  of  this  type  and  period,  now  in  the  Huntington 
collection,  was  made  for  Sir  Thomas  Edgerton,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 


MEYRIC  ROGERS  GOES  TO 
CHICAGO  ART  INSTITUTE 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  by  the  trustees 
l  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  that  Meyric  R. 


A  LATE  SHERATON  ROSEWOOD  COMMODE,  INLAID  WITH  SATINWOOD,  1800-1810  :  PRATT  &  SONS 

[Concluded  on  page  2$g\ 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  DEVELOPMENT  AS  AN  ARTIST 

BY  SIR  KENNETH  CLARK 
CAMBRIDGE  :  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS.  21s.  NET 
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THE  VIRGIN  OF  THE  ROCKS  :  BY  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  :  THE  LOUVRE  VERSION 
BEGUN  1483  :  SLIGHTLY  REDUCED  IN  SIZE  FROM  SIR  KENNETH  CLARK'S  BOOK 


JQR  readers  will  recall  that, 
|  when  in  1935  Sir  Kenneth 
Clark,  the  present  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  published 
his  magnificent  catalogue  raisonn  em 
two  volumes  of  the  drawings  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  at  Windsor 
Castle,  it  was  described  in  these 
columns  by  so  high  an  authority  as 
Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson  as  a  credit 
to  English  scholarship,  and  as  a 
piece  of  work  accomplished  with 
a  thoroughness  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Consequently  we 
have  approached  the  present  book 
in  the  confident  expectation  that 
equal  praise  would  be  its  due,  an 
expectation  that  we  feel  has  been 
justified.  Though  the  form  is  brief, 
much  knowledge  has  gone  to  its 
making.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  expan- 
sion of  a  number  of  lectures  given 
in  various  seats  of  learning  during 
the  past  six  years  into  a  single  book 
adapted  for  the  general  reader. 
There  are  sixty  well-selected  plates, 
most  of  them  fromH.M.  the  King's 
collection  at  Windsor,  with  a  few 
from  the  Louvre  and  other  Con- 
tinental collections  and  such 
sources  as  would  provide  exemp- 
lars of  the  many  facets  of  Leon- 
ardo's genius.  The  book  is  a  study 
of  the  development  of  Leonardo 
as  an  artist,  or  as  Sir  Kenneth  pre- 
fers to  call  it,  a  new  interpretation 
of  Leonardo's  personality  as  an  art- 
ist designed'for  present-day  readers. 

If  we  look  back  at  Pater's  essay 
on  Leonardo  (first  published  in 
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1869)  which  so  long  held  the  field  for  English 
students,  we  shall  see  how  necessary  such  a 
work  has  become.  Through  the  efforts  of  such 
modern  scholars  as  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  our 
knowledge  to-day  is  less  nebulous.  In  the  light 
of  more  precise  methods  of  analysis  and  com- 
parison and  largely  because  of  our  wider 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  all  countries, 
criticism  is  severer  and  more  exact.  Works 
formerly  attributed  to  Leonardo 
are  now  discredited,  his  authen- 
tic paintings  have  been  narrowed 
down  to  very  few  and  to  most  of 
them  the  countless  drawings  have 
provided  keys.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, including  his  notebooks  and 
manuscripts,  have  baffled  all  ef- 
forts to  reduce  them  to  anything 
like  a  chronological  order.  On 
the  other  hand  the  seeker  to- 
day has  access  to  the  wisdom  of 
Leonardo  at  first  hand  in  the  re- 
cently published  volumes  of  his 
MSS.  and  notebooks.* 

Most  mysterious  and  most  fas- 
cinating of  artists  of  genius,  whose 
whole  life  was  a  complexity  of  all- 
absorbing  study,  Leonardo  has 
cast  his  spell  over  all  succeeding 
generations,  even  as  he  enthralled 
all  men  of  his  own  day.  Because 
he  went  deeper  into  the  mysteries 
of  life,  into  regions  where  none 
could  follow  him,  he  himself  has 
remained  a  mystery,  a  prodigy, 
a  wiindermensch.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  exceptional 
personal  graces  allied  to  fabulous 
strength  inclined  men  to  see  in 
him  something  more  than  mor- 
tal. Yet  never  was  a  mind  more 
rational.  Nothing  would  he  ac- 
cept as  granted;  each  problem 
must  be  subjected  to  close  and 
exhaustive  examination,  proceed- 

*  (1)  The  Literary  Works  oj  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
By  Jean  Paul  Richter  and  Irma  Richter. 
2  vols.  £12  12s.  net.  Oxford  University 
Press,  1939. 

(2)  The  Notebooks  nf  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Edited 
by  Edward  MacCurdy.  2  vols.  £3  3s.  net. 
Jonathan  Cape,  1939. 


ing  from  cause  to  effect,  detail  after  detail 
being  tested  by  logic  and  by  the  intensive 
application  of  mathematics.  Coupled  with 
this  insatiable  scientific  curiosity  is  manifested 
a  fervent  love  of  Nature.  Indeed,  this  latter 
characteristic  seems  to  have  been  the  guiding 
star  of  Leonardo's  life,  and  accounts  for  his 
gentleness  in  behaviour,  and  his  proverbial 
tenderness  towards  animals  and  birds  as  well 
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as  to  his  fellow-men.  To  the  average  person 
Leonardo's  most  recognizable  and  distinct- 
ive sign  is  a  smile  of  bewitching  graciousness, 
and  that  we  can  say  of  no  other  artist. 

Never  was  the  tenderness  we  have  alluded 
to  more  clearly  expressed  than  in  the  drawing 
for  the  head  of  the  Madonna  Litta  in  the 
Louvre.  It  is  compassion  personified.  Gazing 
on  this  drawing  one  is  impelled  to  feel  that 
surely  here  is  the  most  exquisite  pencilling 
ever  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  sensi- 
tive modelling  it  is  unsurpassed.  Fortunately 
this  miracle  of  delicacy  is  illustrated  in  Sir 
Kenneth's  book,  and  we  are  equally  glad  to 
see  the  magnificent  Burlington  House  car- 
toon of  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Anne  and 
St.  John,  in  which  the  smile  again  flowers 
with  an  enchantment  that  is  irresistible. 

A  matter  with  which  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned is  Sir  Kenneth's  remarks  on  the  two 
versions  of  The  Virgin  of  the  Rocks.  Having 
pondered  these  two  panels  over  many  years, 
we  respectfully  offer  some  different  conclu- 
sions. Unquestionably  the  Louvre  panel  is 
that  originally  commissioned  by  the  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at 
Milan  and  begun  about  1483,  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  version  that  ordered  by  the 
same  Confraternity  very  much  later.  Sir 
Kenneth  agrees  with  the  majority  of  critics 
in  preferring  the  Louvre  version,  but  he  does 
recognize  the  Leonardo  touch  and  admit  the 
beauty  of  the  angel's  head  in  the  London  pic- 
ture, which  he  says  'by  sacrificing  freshness 
to  regularity'  has  'gained  a  new  quality  of 
classical  completeness' — a  gain  to  his  eye  'not 
worth  the  sacrifice.'  He  is  greatly  attracted 
by  the  'exquisite  naturalism  of  the  details'  in 
the  earlier  picture,  and  his  analysis  of  the 
composition  is  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
later.  We  venture  to  think  otherwise.  In  the 
earlier  version  the  composition  is  faulty,  scat- 
tered and  incoherent.  The  tuberous  limbs  of 
the  children  and  the  large-sized  and  obtru- 
sively clutching  hand  of  the  Virgin,  and  that 
of  the  angel  which  sticks  out  like  a  sign-post, 
are  a  grave  interference  with  the  solemnity 
and  calm  peacefulness  of  the  scene.  Contrary 
to  their  being  naturalistic,  the  flowers  and 
leaves  are  extremely  conventional  and  me- 
chanically painted,  and  the  rocks  are  even 


worse.  The  lighting  is  false,  the  picture  being 
(as  artists  would  say)  'full  of  holes,'  and  the. 
general  effect  distracting  and  confused. 

One  is  led  to  the  conviction  that  Leonardo, 
having  realized  this,  took  care  in  re-designing 
the  picture  to  remedy  these  defects.  We  re- 
produce these  two  pictures  side  by  side,  so 
that  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion. 
Compare  the  largeness  and  the  rhythmic 
beauty'  of  the  later  picture,  with  its  mysteryj 
and  its  concentration  on  the  essentials  withi 
the  fussiness  of  the  earlier  version  and  its  dis- 
tracting jig-saw  of  details,  and  it  will  be  seen 
how  the  National  Gallery  picture  has  gained 
in  unity.  The  composition  has  greater  am- 
plitude of  line  and  is  altogether  firmer,  i 
stronger  and  closer  knit.  The  gestures  an 
just  sufficient  to  the  drama,  whereas  in  the 
earlier  picture  they  are  overdone.  Another! 
great  advantage  to  the  composition  in  thel 
London  picture  is  that  the  tall  pile  of  rocks 
behind  and  above  the  Virgin  rises  completely] 
out  of  the  picture  forming  a  perpendicularl 
buttress  of  great  strength,  closing  in  the] 
scene.  In  the  Louvre  picture  it  breaks  open 
to  the  sky  and  is  confused  with  a  thousand] 
jagged  details.  The  serenity  of  the  face  of  the 
angel,  to  our  thinking,  transcends  anything 
in  the  Paris  picture  and  bears  the  authentic 
hall-mark  of  Leonardo's  own  hand.  Further 
in  the  National  Gallery  picture  the  identity 
of  the  two  infants  is  more  immediately  mani- 
fest. No  one  can  have  any  real  doubt  that  in 
both  pictures  Leonardo  made  use  of  assist- 
ants. But  nevertheless  we  are  sure  that  the 
second  version  was  re-designed  and  super- 
intended by  the  master,  in  the  certitude  that 
with  his  amplified  knowledge  and  experience 
he  had  effected  a  vast  improvement. 

This  may  be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  for 
which  as  in  matters  of  taste  there  is  no  ac- 1 
counting,  but  it  is  our  own  firm  conviction.  I 
Leonardo,  as  Sir  Kenneth  remarks,  is  'the  j 
Hamlet  of  art  history  whom  each  must  re-  • 
create  for  himself.'  For  his  own  interpreta- 1 
tion,  reasoned,  impersonal,  penetrating,  we  J 
have  the  utmost  respect,  yet  even  he  has  found 
'chords  which  seem  to  be  left  unresolved.' 

In  making  clearer  to  us  this  towering  in- 
tellect, Sir  Kenneth  Clark  deserves  from  all 
readers  their  profoundest  gratitude. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  WAR  TIME 

THE  ARTS   AND  THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


as,  given  time,  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  would  have 
been  able  to  correct  more  of  the  early  Scottish  marks 
and  ascriptions  incorporated  in  the  works  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Burns  and  Sir  Charles  Jackson. 

'Mr.  Finlay  did  not  mention  in  his  note  that  the  stem 
of  the  Forgue  Communion  Cup  bears  exactly  the  same 
marks  as  the  bowl,  thus  proving  quite  definitely  that 
the  stem  is  original ;  the  marks  are,  however,  somewhat 
obliterated  by  the  later  engraving. 

'Mr.  Finlay  also  omitted  to  mention  an  even  more 
interesting  discovery  we  made  with  regard  to  the 
Forgue  Communion  Basin,  stated  by  Burns,  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  Canongate  makers  or  the  Hall- 
marks on  early  Canongate  plate,  to  be  of  foreign  manu- 
facture. This  Basin,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  Visitation 
of  the  Kirk  of  Forgue  on  November  2nd,  1643,  as 
having  been  presented  by  Lord  Frendraught,  is  13!  ins. 


A WAR-TIME  survey  of  the  Antique  Dealers' 
shops  and  the  picture  galleries  last  week  in  the 
West  End  revealed  a  surprising  amount  of 
activity.  A  gallant  attempt  is  being  made  to  carry  on 
business  as  usual.  From  the  natural  reaction  to  war's 
alarms  in  the  first  days,  confidence  has  largely  returned 
and  there  has  been  a  definite  reawakening  to  the  fact 
that  brooding  upon  the  affairs  of  strife  must  not  be 
allowed  to  occupy  all  the  people  all  the  time  and  that 
there  are  moments  of  detachment  from  military  con- 
cerns that  must  be  rationally  filled.  It  is  further  being 
realized  that,  as  investments,  genuine  works  of  art  are 
not  only  a  sound  proposition  but  are  invariably  a 
source  of  pleasure.  Goods  are  back  in  the  shop  windows 
ingeniously  protected  (these  war-time  shop  windows  in 
our  city  of  sandbags  are  worth  an  article  in  themselves) , 
and  business  has  become  more  exciting  and  more  in- 
timate, since  visitors  are  being  in- 
vited in  many  cases  into  the  jealously 
guarded  strong-rooms  wherein  the 
dealers  keep  their  choicest  treasures. 
Space  does  not  permit  of  our  men- 
tioning more  than  a  few  notable  ex- 
amples, but  we  shall  extend  our  in- 
vestigations and  we  are  hoping  to 
have  a  fuller  and  still  more  favourable 
report  for  our  December  issue. 

Christmas  is  a  time  when  ii  is  doubly 
enjoyable  either  to  buy  or  to  receive 
as  a  gift  that  most  attractive  of  all 
presents,  a  work  of  art  or  a  precious 
fragment  of  antiquity. 

Following  a  visit  to  Commander 
How  (HOW  OF  EDINBURGH 
LIMITED),  whom  we  congratulate 
on  his  recovery  from  his  recent  illness, 
we  have  received  the  following  com- 
munication, which  we  print  as  a  mark 
of  his  interest  in  the  articles  on  silver 
appearing  in  The  Connoisseur. 

'Sir, — In  your  September  issue  this 
year  Mr.  Ian  Finlay  in  his  note  on  the 
Forgue  Communion  Cup  very  kindly 
refers  to  my  visit  to  Edinburgh.  It  was 
the  greatest  disappointment  to  me 
that  illness  prevented  my  making  the 

detailed  inspection  with  Mr.  Finlay  to  th£  forgue  COMMUNIOn  basin  made  by  nicolas  forgenson,  master  of  the 
which  I  had  been  looking  forward,       canongate  hammermen  :  circa  i64o  :  it  measures  131  inches  in  diameter 
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HALL-MARKS  OF  THE  FOKGUE  COMMUNION  BASIN  THE  LODGED 
STAG  OF  THE  CANONGATE  AND  THE  'NF'  MONOGRAM  TWICE 


in  diameter,  bears  the  Crichton  arms  on  the  boss  and  is 
inscribed  round  the  edge,  "Gifted  to  God  and  His 
Chvrch  of  Forgve  by  James  Viscount  of  Frendravht 
Lord  Crichtone." 

'The  marks,  which  are  very  clear  indeed,  are  a 
Lodged  Stag  in  a  square  shield,  unquestionably  the 
Lodged  Stag  of  the  Canongate,  and  N.F.  in  monogram 
repeated  twice,  a  mark  which  can  with  equal  certainty 
be  ascribed  to  Nicolas  Forgenson  (sometimes  referred 
to  as  Vrenson),  the  only  Canongate  maker  at  that 
period  bearing  these  initials.  He  was  made  a  Freeman 
of  the  Hammermen  of  the  Canongate  in  1638,  became 
Masterof  the  Hammermen  1641-2,  and  died  in  1644. 
(Both  basin  and  marks  are  here  illustrated.) 

'Although  the  names  of  many  Canongate  goldsmiths 
are  now  known,  this  is  the  only  example  of  Canongate 
plate  recorded  as  having  been  made  between  the  years 
1589  (spoon  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  by  George 
Cunningham,  Snr.,  dated  1589  and  bearing  the  mark 
of  the  Lodged  Stag  with  the  Cross  between  the  Antlers) 
and  1683  (the  Flisk  Communion  Cups,  by  Michael 
Zeigler,  which  bear  the  mark  of  a  Stag's  Head  Erased 
without  the  Cross  between  the  Antlers),  after  which 
date  the  Town  mark  remains  the  Stag's  Head  Erased 
either  with  or  without  the  Cross  between  the  Antlers.' 

(Signed  G.  E.  P.  How.) 

It  may  be  added  that  How  of  Edinburgh  is  carrying 
on  the  business  in  old  silver  and  works  of  art  as  usual. 
Silver  is  still  displayed  in  the  windows  and  show-rooms, 


A  SET  OF  FOUR  SHIP'S  DECANTERS  IN   THE  STOCK  OF  CECIL  DAVIS  AT  STRATTON  STREET 


and  the  valuable  contents  of  the  strong-room  will  be 
shown  to  any  interested  inquirers. 

In  the  next  house,  14a  Stratton  Street,  we  found  Mr.  i 
CECIL  DAVIS  barricaded  amongst  his  fragile  wares. 
Cecil  Davis  also  desires  that  the  businesslike  attitude  of  1 
the  antique  dealers'  trade  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
public,  and  has  made  some  valuable  suggestions  for  our 
periodic  reviews.  As  everyone  knows,  he  is  a  specialist 
in  old  English  and  Irish  glass,  and  while  having  large 
stocks  of  the  more  precious  examples  in  reserve  at  8,  St. 
Mary  Abbot's  Terrace,  Kensington,  offers,  as  a  welcome 
hint  for  inexpensive  Christmas  and  Wedding  gilts,  a 
wide  selection  of  Georgian  decanters.  Some  of  these,  of  ( 
special  attractiveness  because  of  their  broad  bases,  are 
known  as  Ship's  decanters,  from  their  steadiness  on  the  • 
dining  table  when  in  use  at  sea.  In  sets  or  pairs  these  are  • 
becoming  increasingly  scarce  and  are  in  great  demand. 
There  are  two  types,  those  with  a  pyramidal-shaped 
body,  and  those  of  the  kind  we  illustrate.  This  set  of  two  j 
quart  and  two  pint-sized  decanters  is  engraved  with  a 
family  crest  of  an  eagle,  and  the  date  is  about  1830.  k 
Single  specimens  of  old  decanters  in  Cecil  Davis's 
stock  may  be  had  priced  as  low  as  thirty  shillings  each, 
and  a  large  selection  of  Georgian  table  glass  may  he  \ 
seen  at  both  his  establishments. 

Another  communique,  from  one  of  our  leading  special- 
ists in  silver  and  goldsmith's  work,  Messrs.  CRICH- 
TON BROS.,  of  22,  Old  Bond  Street,  confirms  oui 
view  of  the  importance  of  stimulating  interest  in  an-  | 
tiques  and  works  of  art.  From  this  we  quote  the  follow-  1 
ing:  'It  seems  to  us  very  necessary  to  impress  upon  the 
public  that,  as  far  as  possible,  dealers  are  still  tradin 
and,  in  fact,  are  carrying  on  in  the  normal  way. 

'As  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned,  we  are  open  lor 
business  and  almost  our  entire  stock  of  Old  Silver  can 
be  viewed.  It  may  add  to  the  collectors'  pleasure  to  1 
visit  our  strong-room  (on  the  premises) ,  where  the  more  xj 
valuable  pieces  are  kept  for  safety.  We  have  already  i 
discovered  that  keen  collectors  are  taking  the  present  * 
opportunity  of  buying  at  existing  prices,  anticipating  • 

rises  that  will  most  surely  r 
take  place.  These  people,  : 
in  some  instances,  may  re-  3 
member  the  very  big  in- 
crease in  values  that  took  i 
place  after  the  last  war  and 
feel  that  the  present  may  d4 
prove  a  very  advantageous  < 
time  to  add  to  their  col-  J 
lections.   Our   American  - 
customers  have  a  still 
greater  inducement  to 
purchase,  the  rate  of  ex- 
change being  heavily  in 
their  favour. 

'  We  are  confident  that, 
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given  a  few  months  to  settle  down  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  war  conditions,  the  public,  for  the  relaxa- 
tion it  offers,  will  devote  time  to  visit  art  galleries  and 
find  their  way  to  the  shops  of  their  favourite  dealers  in 
antiques.' 

As  a  single  specimen  of  the  rare  and  at  the  same  time 
useful  articles  in  Messrs.  Crichton  Bros.'  extensive 
stock,  we  illustrate  an  important  Kettle  and  Stand, 
made  in  Dublin  in  17 14  by  that  well-known  maker, 
David  King.  Of  good  serviceable  size,  having  a 
capacity  of  six  pints,  this  piece  is  heavily  made,  very 
completely  hall-marked,  and  in  excellent  condition. 
On  the  side  is  an  engraved  coat  of  arms. 

Messrs.  CHARLES  NOTT,  LTD.,  of  38,  Bury 
Street,  St.  James's,  world-renowned  for  their  fine 
Chinese  jades  and  oriental  hard-stone  carvings,  whilst 
keeping  their  costlier  treasures  within  reach,  but  in  a 
place  of  absolute  safety,  have  reset  their  window  with 
porcelains,  rock  crystals  and  many  other  interesting 
objets  d'art,  in  the  determination  that,  come  what  may, 
business  must  be  carried  on.  Here  again,  interested 
visitors  will  find  a  cordial  welcome  and  find  much  to 
engage  their  attention  with  slight  charge  on  their 
purses.  The  small,  but  crowded  basement,  always  was 
something  of  a  museum  of  wonders. 


ember  13th,  the  Private  view  on  the  14th  and  the  Exhi- 
bition will  be  open  to  the  public  horn  November  1  5th. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  CONCERTS 

ANOTHER  good  example  that  might  well  be 
xTV  followed  in  all  directions  is  the  inauguration  of 
concerts  at  the  National  Gallery.  Musicians  have  been 
even  harder  hit  by  war  conditions  than  painters.  Now 
that  we  are  denied  the  contemplation  of  our  master- 
pieces of  painting,  we  must  console  ourselves  by  listen- 
ing to  the  master  works  of  the  world's  musicians.  The 
enterprise  was  initiated  by  Miss  Myra  Hess,  the 
pianist,  and  is  being  continued  daily  between  the 
hours  of  1  and  2  by  other  distinguished  performers. 
Concerts  are  also  held  twice  a  week  from  4.30  till  5.30. 
For  the  midday  sessions  a  charge  of  one  shilling  is 
made,  for  the  later  concerts  half-a-crown.  Some  other 
of  the  artists  who  have  given  performances  are  Brosa 
and  William  Murdoch  (violin  and  piano),  Moisei- 
witsch  (piano),  the  Stratton  String  Quartet,  and  the 
Fleet  Street  Choir.  Pictures  from  the  basement,  in- 
cluding the  Arundel  Society's  copies,  adorn  the  walls. 


HELP  FOR  LIVING  ARTISTS 

THE  question  of  practical  help  for  living  artists  is 
occupying  many  minds.  The  Government  is  sub- 
limely unconscious  of  the  value  of  this  ingenious  and 
resourceful  section  of  the  community.  Their  use  in  pic- 
torial propaganda,  posters,  cartoons,  spotting,  camou- 
flage and  dazzle-painting,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
services  they  are  able  to  render,  is  obvious.  Meanwhile, 
Messrs.  THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS,  LTD.,  with 
praiseworthy  enterprise,  are  arranging  an  Exhibition 
of  Contemporary  Pictures  and  Drawings  in  their  gal- 
leries at  43,  Old  Bond  Street,  with  a  view  to  giving 
prompt  assistance  in  these  difficult  days.  It  is  to  be  a 
large  and  important  assemblage,  occupying  probably 
the  whole  of  the  top  gallery,  the  small  gallery  down- 
stairs and  possibly  part  of  the  front  saloon.  Some  sixty- 
five  of  the  leading  oil-  and  water-colour  painters  have 
been  asked  to  contribute  and  the  exhibition  is  to  re- 
main open  for  at  least  four  weeks,  possibly  until  just 
before  Christmas.  The  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  catalogues,  none  of  which  will  be  free,  will  be 
given  to  the  Contemporary  Arts  Society,  and  a  per- 
centage on  all  sales  in  the  Exhibition.  Artists  are  being 
asked  to  lower  their  prices  as  much  as  they  possibly 
can,  so  that  buyers  will  feel  they  are  getting  Works  of 
Art  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing some  funds  to  the  Contemporary  Art  Society  for 
further  purchases.  The  Press  view  will  be  held  on  Nov- 


SILVER  KETTLE  AND  STAND  MADE  IN  DUBLIN  IN  1714  BY 
DAVID  KING  :  SEEN  AT  CRICHTON  BROS.,  OLD  BOND  STREEI 
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A  DANZIG  ALTAR-PIECE 
ATTRIBUTED  TO  MEMLING 

A YOUNG  correspondent  has  raised  a  question  of 
topical  interest  in  a  letter  referring  to  the  triptych 
representing  The  Last  Judgment  in  the  Marienkirche, 
Danzig.  Though  officially  ascribed  to  Hans  Memling, 
its  authorship  is  still  a  mystery  unsolved.  Certainly  it  is 
quite  unlike  any  known  work  of  Memling.  Neverthe- 
less, even  in  a  reproduction,  the  hand  of  a  master  is 
manifest.  It  shows  a  powerful  imagination,  knowledge- 
able draughtsmanship,  and  is  so  amazingly  perfected 
in  detail,  that,  as  W.  H.  J.  Weale  pointed  out,  it  must 
have  occupied  its  author  at  the  very  least  from  ten  to 
twelve  years.  The  triptych  is  illustrated  here  with  its 
interior  wings  displayed.  On  the  outside  wings  are 
depicted  (spectator's  left)  The  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Donor  and  (on  the  spectator's  right)  St.  George  and  the 
Donor's  wife.  We  are  glad  to  print  our  correspondent's 
letter,  because  it  shows  an  interest  that  should  be  en- 
couraged in  the  young,  and  further  it  is  a  side-light  on 
the  sort  of  information  given  by  the  custodians  of  art 
treasures  in  certain  quarters  which  passes  too  often  as 
authentic  currency. 

The  Editor, 

The  Connoisseur,  October  jth. 

Dear  Sir, — 

I  was  in  Danzig  four  years  ago  with  my  family, 
and  I  think  that  what  impressed  me  most  (I  was  twelve 
and  a  half)  was  Hans  Memling's  famous  triptych  'The 
Day  of  Judgment.' 

I  lost  my  family  in  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  where  the 
painting  is,  and  spoke  to  a  Polish  woman  about  it.  She 
had  married  an  English  padre,  and  therefore  I  could 
speak  to  her.  She  told  me  that  it  was  painted  in  1470, 
and  was  signed  by  Memling.  It  is  with  great  interest, 
therefore,  that  I  read  in  Mr.  Maurice  Brockwell's 
article  in  your  October  issue,  that  there  are  only  four 
or  five  known  signed  works  by  Memling. 

It  is  believed  that  the  triptych  was  taken  to  the 
Cathedral  in  1473  by  Paul  Benebe,  a  seaman  who 
attacked  an  English  galley  off  our  coasts,  when  we 
were  at  war  with  Germany.  It  remained  there  until 
1807,  when  the  French  took  it  to  Paris;  in  18 16  it  was 
taken  to  Berlin,  and  was  there  for  some  years,  but  at 
length  found  its  way  back  to  the  Dorothean  Chapel. 

I  had  always  believed  this  to  be  Memling's  most 
famous  painting.  It  was  most  carefully  guarded,  one 
had  to  have  special  permission  to  enter  the  Cathedral, 
and  a  man,  presumably  a  detective,  stood  in  the  Chapel 
all  the  time,  in  fact  it  seemed  to  be  the  most  treasured 
thing  in  Danzig. 

You  of  course  will  know  about  the  triptych,  how  on 
the  front  pieces  the  left  panel  depicts  Heaven  and  the 


right  panel  Hell,  and  that  the  front  centre-piece  shows 
the  Archangel  Michael  with  Scales  of  Judgment.  The 
backs  of  the  wing  pieces  show  the  donor,  Tani,  and  his 
wife,  kneeling  before  the  Virgin  and  St.  George. 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  painting  came  to  be  on 
the  way  to  England  in  1473,  unless  it  was  stolen  from 
St.  Mary's  by  us.  Also  the  way  the  Polish  woman,  who 
was  an  authority  on  the  history  of  Danzig's  treasures, 
spoke  of  Memling  as  if  he  was  Polish,  while  he  was  of 
course  German.  She  said  she  hated  the  Germans  to  be 
in  Danzig!  ■ 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  a  notable  painting  could 
not  have  been  shown  in  the  Memling  Exhibition  at 
Bruges,  although  even  in  peaceful  times  I  cannot 
imagine  its  being  allowed  to  leave  Danzig,  in  fact  we 
were  told  it  would  never  again  leave  the  Cathedral ! 

Yours  faithfully, 

Honoria  Marsh. 

Having  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  this  painting, 
we  consulted  Mr.  Maurice  W.  Brockwell,  whose 
scholarship  in  the  field  of  early  Flemish  art  is  un- 
questioned. In  an  interesting  letter,  part  of  which  we 
print  below,  he  referred  us  to  W.  H.  J.  Weale's  work, 
Hans  Memling  (George  Bell  &  Sons,  1901),  quoting 
some  varied  opinions  concerning  the  triptych. 

T  have  never  seen  that  picture,  and  now  I  never 
shall.  It  would  be  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  publish  your 
correspondent's  letter,  because  of  its  topical  nature. 
And  she  may  have  something  to  add  to  what  is 
generally  known,  or  at  least  has  been  stated  in  "the 
books" !  So  far  so  good.  However,  I  take  it  that  you 
will  not  endorse  her  nor  an  official  German  ascription 
to  Memling.  Weale  wrote:  "The  most  important  by 
far  of  the  works  falsely  attributed  to  Memling  is  the 
triptych  of  the  Last  Judgment  at  Danzig,  which  was 
completed  in  1472.  There  is  every  reason  for  rejecting 
its  attribution  to  him.  ...  In  a  register  of  the  Church  at 
Danzig,  in  the  year  16 16,  the  picture  is  said  to  have 
been  painted  in  Brabant  by  John  and  George  van 
Eichen.  George  von  Fiirst  in  his  Travels  (published 
1 739)  agrees  with  this  and  says  it  took  them  forty  years 
to  paint  it.  In  1807  the  French  carried  it  off.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  paintings  exhibited  at  Paris,  drawn  up 
by  Vivant  Denon,  it  figures  as  a  work  by  Albert  van 
Ouwater.  In  18 15  it  was  recovered  and  brought  back 
to  Germany.  .  .  .  Hirt  assigned  it  ...  to  Hugh  van  der 
Goes.  In  1818  Frederick  Forster  declared  it  to  have 
been  painted  by  the  Van  Eycks  in  1367 — that  is,  before 
John  was  born.  ...  In  182 1  Busching  discovered  what 
he  took  to  be  the  monogram  of  the  Van  Eycks  .  .  .  and 
declared  that  the  triptych  was  painted  by  them. 
Waagen  acquired  the  conviction  that  the  Danzig 
picture  was  painted  by  John  van  Eyck,  with  the  help 
of  Hugh  van  der  Goes,  and  that  the  date  CCCLXYII 
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on  the  gravestone  proved  that  John  was  Still  alive  in 
1467  (!!)....  In  1841  Passavant  assigned  it  to  Albert 
van  Ouwater.  ...  In  i860  Waagen,  forgetting  his  con- 
viction .  .  .  declared  the  triptych  to  be  not  only  the 
most  important  work  by  Memling  that  has  come  down 
to  our  time,  but  also  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
whole  school.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  German  edition  of  Waagen's  same  book 
Hanbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Malerei,  Stuttgart  1862,  he 
sees  the  influence  of  Dirk  Bouts.  In  1864  Ernst  Foerster 
declared  the  picture  to  be  by  Roger  de  la  Pasture," 
etc.,  etc' 

So  for  the  present  its  authorship  must  remain  a 
mystery. 

TURKISH  PEASANT  POTTERY 

(Concluded  from  page  257) 

the  potters  seem  to  make  nothing  but  poor 
reproductions  of  the  sixteenth-seventeenth- 
century  Isnik  wares,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  all  the  best  work  was  produced  during 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 

I  wish  to  thank  M.  Dikran  Khan  Kelekian 
and  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  the 


Ottoman  Museum  and  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum,  for  permission  to  publish  the 
accompanying  photographs,  and  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  Dr.  Sarkis  Topalian  of  the  School  of 
Oriental  Studies  for  his  help  in  translating  the 
Armenian  inscriptions. 


CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 

(Concluded from  page  249) 

Rogers  has  assumed  the  post  of  curator  of  decorative 
arts  and  will  also  be  head  of  a  newly  formed  depart- 
ment of  industrial  arts.  Mr.  Rogers  recently  resigned  as 
director  of  the  City  Art  Museum  in  St.  Louis,  a  position 
which  he  had  held  since  1929.  Previously,  Mr.  Rogers 
has  served  as  director  of  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art, 
as  associate  professor  at  Harvard  University,  and  as 
assistant  curator  of  decorative  arts  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

At  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  Mr.  Rogers  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  collections  given  by  Robert  Allerton, 
Mrs.  Emily  Crane  Chadbourne,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Day 
McCormick,  Mrs.  J.  Ogden  Armour,  Mrs.  Chauncey 
McCormick  and  Miss  Kate  S.  Buckingham. 


THE  LAST  JUDGMENT  :    IN  THE  MARIEN KIRCH E,  DANZIG  :  COMPLETED  IN  1472  AND  FALSELY  ASCRIBED  TO  MEMLING 
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EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTURE  AS  CULTURAL 
EXPRESSION 

By  E.  Baldwin  Smith 

(New  York  and  London:  Appleton.  25s.  net. 
Illustrated) 

IN  writing  this  book,  Professor  Baldwin  Smith  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
Ancient  Egyptian  Architecture.  A  comprehensive 
and  balanced  survey  of  the  whole  subject  has  been 
badly  needed,  and  here  it  is,  and,  on  the  whole,  most 
admirably  done.  The  whole  field  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture is  covered  from  the  earliest  to  Graeco-Roman 
times,  though  such  subjects  as  columns,  foundations, 
roofs  and  drainage  are  but  lightly  touched  upon. 
Finally,  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  'Egyptian  archi- 
tects and  their  methods'  and  'The  architecture  as  cul- 
tural expression.'  Doubtless,  not  every  reader  will 
agree  with  every  word  of  the  latter,  nevertheless  it 
contains  much  that  is  both  wise  and  true,  and  it  gives, 
finally,  an  impressive  summary  of  the  contribution  of 
Egypt  to  architecture. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  study  is  the  admir- 
able series  of  plans.  They  alone  place  this  book  well 
ahead  of  any  other  that  has  yet  appeared  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  line  drawings  by  the  author  are  not  always  as 
fortunate,  and  in  a  second  edition,  which  one  hopes 
will  be  necessary,  a  selection  of  photographs  would  add 
considerably  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

In  reviewing  this  book,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
section  (pp.  1 72-8)  that  deals  with  the  Aten  temples  at 
Amarna  teems  with  error  and  prejudice,  is  inaccurate 
and  does  not  represent  the  known  facts  fairly;  it  is  of  no 
value  to  the  student  and  misleading  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  Space  does  not  permit  of  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  repeated  errors  of  this  section.  If  the  author  had 
read  the  published  reports  with  care,  he  would  not 
have  found  himself  in  such  difficulties,  nor  would  it 
have  been  necessary  to  level  the  serious  charges  which 
he  directs  against  the  excavators.  In  fact,  any  intelli- 
gent reader  who  cares  to  compare  the  excavators'  plans 
with  the  tomb  drawings  (and  both  are  reproduced  in 
this  book)  can  see  at  a  glance  that  they  resemble  each 
other  to  an  uncanny  degree,  and  that  in  the  Sanctuary, 
for  which  he  reserves  his  severest  strictures,  the  modern 
plans  and  ancient  drawings  agree  exactly — in  short, 
he  is  completely  and  utterly  wrong  and  mistaken.  His 
inscriptional  support  for  various  statements  is  pure 
fiction:  no  inscriptions  mention  that  the  'temple  in- 
cluded four  essential  parts,  the  Temple  of  the  Aten 
proper,  the  House  of  Rejoicing  and  the  "Sunshade"  of 
Tyi  .  .  .  and  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Benben' — no  one  text 


mentions  these  buildings  together,  but  a  few  isolated 
fragments  of  texts  permit  the  deduction  that  parts  of  the 
temple  were  called  House  of  Rejoicing,  Gematen  and 
Mansion  of  the  Benben;  no  single  text  exists  stating 
that  the  'Sunshade'  of  Tyi  was  her  colonnade  or  even 
mentions  the  latter.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
that  the  'Sunshade'  formed  part  of  the  temple,  and 
such  evidence  as  does  exist  indicates  that  it  could  never 
have  been  in  the  Temple  and  that  it  was  an  indepen- 
dent building,  probably  not  even  in  the  same  section 
of  the  city.  Similarly,  the  author  waxes  indignant  be- 
cause in  the  portico  in  front  of  the  Pylon  the  excavators, 
he  says,  have  placed  columns  four  wide  and  eight  deep, 
whereas  Egyptian  drawings  show  a  portico  eight 
columns  wide  and  two  deep.  This  is  nonsense  and  a 
misrepresentation,  for  the  plan  which  Baldwin  Smith 
himself  reproduces  shows  that  the  excavators  have 
plotted  a  portico  four  columns  wide  and  four  deep, 
and  however  unpalatable  it  may  be  to  the  author,  the 
simple  fact  is  that  this  plotting  is  accurate,  the  columns 
being  marked  in  concrete  several  feet  thick.  Moreover, 
in  making  great  play  with  the  divergence  between 
ancient  and  modern  versions  of  the  temple  plan, 
Baldwin  Smith  quite  fails  to  indicate  the  true  facts: 
this  portico  is  depicted  thrice  at  Amarna,  in  only  one 
instance  is  it  shown  to  be  eight  columns  wide  and  two 
deep,  in  the  other  two  instances  it  is  clearly  shown  to  be 
four  wide  and  two  deep,  and  the  author  can  hardly 
claim  to  have  divine  revelation  of  the  Egyptians'  in- 
tention when  their  own  drawings  differ  so  consider- 
ably. It  is  with  great  regret  that  one  has  to  bring  these 
points  forward,  but  this  book  is  so  outstanding  and  is  so 
stimulating  and  suggestive  that  such  errors  stand  out 
boldly  and  need  correction  to  make  the  work  really 
useful.— H.W.F. 

FALK  SIMONS  SILVERSAMLING 

By  Gustaf  Munthe 

(Stockholm:  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  Soner.  75  kronor. 
Illustrated) 

CATALOGUES  of  representative  collections  of 
Continental  silverware  are  so  rare  that  this 
well  documented  account  of  the  Falk  Simons  col- 
lection of  Swedish  silver,  dating  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  early  Nineteenth  Century,  is  peculiarly  wel- 
come. The  generosity  of  the  owner  has,  however, 
already  brought  about  the  alienation  of  certain 
sections  of  the  collection.  In  1934  the  mediaeval  and 
renaissance  silverware  and  the  early  champleve 
enamels  were  presented  to  the  Rotisska  Konstslojd- 
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muscet  at  Gothenburg.  Two  years  later  Direktor 
Simons  added  to  his  gift  all  his  baroque  silver,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  gave  a  representative  series  of  pieces 
to  the  Kulturhistoriska  Museet  at  Lund.  Very  wisely 
these  donations  have  been  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  present  catalogue. 

What  were  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Cen- 
turies regarded  as  the  indispensable  implements  of  the 
dining  table — spoons  and  drinking  vessels — in  Scan- 
dinavian countries  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  northern 
Germany  bear  witness  to  the  marked  disinclination  in 
their  makers  to  dispense  with  both  their  primitive  out- 
lines and  the  essential  features  of  their  decoration. 
This  characteristic  is  well  illustrated  by  the  two  long 
series  of  spoons  and  beakers,  the  latest  examples  of 
which,  though  made  in  the  first  third  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  would  pass  at  a  more  than  casual 
glance  for  works  of  the  early  Sixteenth  Century.  This 
is  also  true  of  some  of  the  tankards.  The  fine  example, 
No.  170,  would  pass  with  its  elaborate  filigree  surface 
ornament  for  an  Augsburg  piece  of  about  1590; 
actually  it  is  the  work  of  Johan  Stahle,  of  Stockholm, 
and  dates  from  1677  to  1687. 

Those  other  articles  which  changing  manners,  and 
the  discovery  of  new  foods,  new  beverages  and  new 
luxuries  brought  to  the  table  show  a  great  variety  of 
influences,  and  to  some  extent  reflect  the  history  of 
the  country  and  even  the  personal  tastes  of  her 
monarchs.  The  artistic  dictates  of  Continental  crafts- 
men, especially  those  of  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg, 
are  very  noticeable  in  Swedish  silver  of  the  middle 
and  second  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  This  is 
attributable  to  the  wide  distribution  of  the  designs  of 
the  German  and  Dutch  ornemanistes,  the  inflow  of 
German  silver-work,  the  spoils  of  war,  and  the  im- 
migration of  foreign  craftsmen.  The  sovereign's  plain 
and  austere  tastes  are  repeated  in  the  silver  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX,  while  that  produced  under 
Charles  XII  is  obviously  based  upon  French  models 
as  copied  by  the  Germans.  The  'gadrooned'  and 
rococo  styles  which  predominated  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  will  not  prove 
attractive  to  English  and  American  collectors,  but  a 
number  of  Adam  pieces  are  of  considerable  interest 
in  that  they  show  how  the  Swedish  silversmiths  inter- 
preted their  models.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  only 
English  pieces  of  an  earlier  date  that  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  models  are  salt-cellars  of  the  early 
Georgian  period. 

The  collection  also  includes  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing pieces  of  early  champleve  enamel,  including  a  fine 
crozier  head  {circa  1200),  and  a  chasse  with  the  figures 
of  angels.  Historically  the  most  important  object  is  the 
rectangular  casket  (circa  1300)  No.  722,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  family  of  Bauffremont.  Of  later  Con- 
tinental silver  ware  the  fine  series  of  Nautilus  cups, 


mostly  of  Augsburg  make,  the  two  nefs,  Nos.  728  and 
729,  and  the  rich  Hungarian  chalice,  dated  1506, 
No.  718,  must  be  noticed. 

The  compiler  has  very  wisely,  when  dealing  with 
these  latter  objects,  consulted  the  accepted  authorities 
in  Germany  and  to  them  he  makes  the  fullest  acknow- 
ledgment. Each  entry  in  the  catalogue  is  provided 
with  reproductions  of  the  marks.  In  conclusion,  one 
must  offer  M.  Munthe  congratulations  on  the  pro- 
duction of  an  ideal  catalogue  and  a  most  scholarly 
work.— C.R.B 

PAINTING  IN  OILS 
By  Bertram  Nicholls 
(London:  The  Studio  Limited.  7s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

MR.  BERTRAM  NICHOLLS  has  made  a 
capital  addition  to  the  'How  to  do  it'  series. 
He  goes  straight  to  his  point — craftsmanship — and 
keeps  to  it.  He  says  of  it  (rather  crushingly  for  some 
folk)  that  'however  much  or  little'  art  may  have 
gained  by  new  ideas,  'much  has  been  lost  and  nothing 
whatever  has  been  added  to  the  craft  of  painting  since 
the  death  of  Turner.'  With  quiet  assurance,  Mr. 
Nicholls  discusses  every  aspect  of  his  theme,  anno- 
tating his  remarks  with  an  interesting  analysis  of 
methods  as  revealed  by  certain  Old  Master  pictures, 
which  are  very  well  reproduced  among  his  plates. 
Other  illustrations  show  painting  in  progress,  the 
necessary  tools  and  other  pertinent  matters.  In  days 
when  the  mahlstick  is  sometimes  decried,  it  is  plea- 
sant to  find  Mr.  Nicholls  pointing  out  that  'so 
very  sensible  and  practical'  an  aid  was  used  in  Ver- 
meer's  studio.  Every  man  to  his  metier,  but  what  was 
good  enough  for  the  giants — Velazquez,  for  instance 
— need  not  be  sneered  at  by  lesser  folk.  Other  pas- 
sages might  be  quoted  to  show  that  Mr.  Nicholls' 
book  ranks  with  the  most  sensible  advisory  works 
on  its  subject. — F.R. 

CONTEMPORARIES 
Portrait  Drawings  by  Sir  William  Rothenstein 
(London:  Faber  and  Faber,  Limited.  12s.  6d.  net) 

HERE  are  twenty-four  portraits  of  celebrities  in  col- 
lotype from  Sir  William  Rothenstein's  originals  in 
chalk.  The  artist's  achievements  are  too  well  known  to 
need  any  comment  upon  the  continuance  of  a  job 
which  has  absorbed  him  since  the  year  1888,  when  he 
began  to  make  drawings  of  his  fellow  students.  To  each 
portrait  is  attached  an  appreciative  word-picture  of  the 
sitter,  each  by  a  different  hand  and  each  hand  that  of  a 
celebrity  also.  The  preface  is  by  Sir  William  Rothen- 
stein himself. — F.M. 
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ARMS  OF  NOTTAGE 
—EAST  ADELAIDE, 
S.  AUSTRALIA 

I HAVE  no  note  of  the  date 
of  the  grant  of  arms  to  Not- 
tage.  You  have  apparently 
consulted  all  the  authorities 
available  to  me.  I  should  re- 
commend you  to  write  to  the 
College  of  Heralds.  No  doubt, 
if  the  grant  exists,  they  will  fur- 
nish you  with  a  copy  on  pay- 
ment of  the  customary  fee. 


ARMS  ON  DISH 
—TORONTO 

ASSUMING  the  strange 
-ZTa.  long-tailed  animal  to  be 
a  fox,  the  coat  would  appear  to 
be  that  either  of  Brockhausen 
of  Pommerania  or  of  De  Vos  of 
Ghent,  who  both  bear — a  fess 
between  three  six-pointed  mullets  in 
chief  and  a  fox  on  a  mount  in  base. 


ARMS  OF    JOHX    N'OTTAGE    OF  VVORTLEY  LODGE 


ARMS  ON  SHIELD 
-KIRKCOWAN, 
WIGTOWNSHIRE 

THE  arms,  those  of  the 
great  family  of  Barbarigo 
of  Venice,  should  read — argent, 
on  a  bend  azure  three  lions  or  [not 
six  bezants]  within  six  beards  sable 
inorle.  The 'cap  of  liberty'  is  the 
official  head-gear  of  the  Doge. 
Marco  Barbarigo  was  Doge  in 
1 485- 1 486,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  celebrated  Agostino 
Barbarigo,  1 486-1 501. 

The  shield  is  of  a  type  made 
extensively  in  Venice  in  the 
eighties  and  nineties  of  last 
century  to  be  sold  to  collec- 
tors. I  have  seen  them  with 
the  arms  of  many  others  of 
the  Doges. 


COAT  OF  ARMS, 
1 67 1— LONDON,  W. 


ARMS  ON  HATCHMENT— TISBURY 

THE  sinister  impalement  for  Sarah,  widow  of 
William  Burleton,  of  Wyken  Hall,  Leicestershire, 
and  sister  of  the  Rev.  William  Lisle  Bowles,  Canon  of 
Salisbury,  reads — quarterly  1st  and  4th  azure,  in  chief  the 
sun  in  splendour  argent,  in  base  a  crescent  or,  for  Bowles; 
2nd,  or,  a  fess  between  two  chevrons  sable  [the  second  bar  is 
an  error]  for  Lisle;  3rd,  gules,  a  lion  within  a  bordure  en- 
grailed argent,  for  Grey.  Sarah  Bowles,  born  1772,  was 
the  daughter  of  William  Thomas  Bowles  and  his  wife 
Bridget,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Richard  Grey, 
D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Bedford  (d.  1797),  and  the 
granddaughter  of  Thomas  Bowles,  D.D.,  Vicar  of 
Brackley,  Northants  (d.  1773),  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Lisle  of  Eveney,  Northants 
(d.  1762). 


ARMS  IN  STAINED  GLASS- 
KIRKCOWAN,  WIGTOWNSHIRE 


T 


HESE  arms — sable,  on  a  cross  or five  cinquefoils pierced 
sable — are  those  of  the  City  and  See  of  St.  David's. 


THERE  are  no  indications  of  colour,  a  circum- 
stance that  renders  identification  doubly  difficult. 
I  can  find  no  family  bearing  three  crosses  fitchy  on  a  bend 
with  which  the  initials  L.P.  correspond.  Poley  or  Poll- 
hill  bears — argent,  on  a  bend  gules  three  crosses  crosslet  or. 
The  sinister  impalement  appears  to  be  Northe — 
[gules],  two  chevrons  [argent]  between  three  mullets  [argent], 
a  crescent  for  difference. 


CRESTS  ON  SILVER 
PLATES,  1807— COPENHAGEN 

YOUR  problem  is  a  puzzling  one.  None  of  the  three 
crests  is  that  of  Wynn.  The  central  one — out  of  a 
ducal  coronet  a  demi-wolf  rampant — is  used  by  How  of 
London  and  of  Herse,  co.  Somerset;  Heblethwayte  or 
Hoblethwayte  of  Sedbergh,  co.  York;  and  Wolfe  of 
Hatherton,  co.  Chester,  and  Wolfe  or  Wolff  of  Cams 
Hall,  Hampshire.  The  sinister  crest — a  wolf  rampant 
against  an  oak-tree  fructed  proper — is  only  borne  by  the 
family  of  Oakden  of  Ladham  House,  co.  Kent.  The 
third  crest — an  eagle  displayed — is  used  by  many  families. 
I  will  go  further  into  this  matter  as  opportunity  serves. 
So  far  I  have  traced  no  connexion  between  these 
families. 
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The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 
Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


THE  PEWTER  PUZZLE 

[In  our  September  issue,  p.  162,  was  illustrated  a 
curious  piece  of  eighteenth-century  pewter,  the  use  of 
which  (as  stated  by  the  Editor  in  a  note  on  the  subject, 
entitled  'Yet  another  Pewter  Puzzle')  had  baffled  the 
ingenuity  of  London  experts  to  discover.  The  answer 
was  given  in  our  October  issue,  pp.  2 1 1  -2 1 2 ,  under  the 
heading  'A  Pickwickian  Affair,'  in  the  form  of  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  informing 
us  that  this  riddle  was  not  difficult  of  solution,  the 
'pewter-puzzle'  being  in  fact  a  type  of  'cigar-holder' 
not  infrequently  found  in  the  taverns  of  Northern 
England.  To  conclude  the  discussion  we  publish  the 
following  communication.] 

Sir, — Neither  The  Connoisseur  nor  the  Society  of 
Pewter  Collectors  need  feel  ashamed  at  being  told  that 
a  pewter  'what  is  it  ?'  is  simply  a  public-house  cigar- 
holder.  Nobody  can  know  everything,  and  at  least  one 
of  your  correspondents  must  bear  in  mind  that  'rarity' 
can  be  comparative. 

From  the  interesting  letters  published  in  your 
October  number,  it  seems  evident  that  cigar-holders 
like  this  were  'common'  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of 
England.  But  that  the  same  was  ever  true  of  the  south 
seems  dubious.  I  am  by  no  means  inexperienced  in 
collecting,  yet  in  some  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  not 
handled  more  than  one  of  these  things.  And  then,  two 
or  three  good  antiquaries  were  racking  their  brains  over 
it  in  an  effort  to  supply  a  reasonable  theory  of  its  use ! 

I  speak  as  a  southerner.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  other  southerners  share  my  view  on 
this  matter. — F.R.Hist.S. 


REPLY  TO  QUERY  (No.  1,028) 

Sir, — The  sixteenth-century  portrait  of  a  lady  which 
appeared  in  your  June  issue,  p.  343,  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Queen  Mary  I,  as  shown  in  various 
portraits  of  which  I  have  reproductions,  and  the  dress 
is  almost  identical  with  one  of  them.  We  see  the  same 
blunt  nose  and  very  individual  eyebrows,  and  the 
jewels  are  of  the  type  usually  worn  by  Queen  Mary. — 
Miss  R.  N.  Somervell. 

[A  similar  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Dorling  in  our  August  issue.] 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN  IN  A  RED  COAT  :  IDENTIFICATION 
OF  THE   SUBJECT   AND    PAINTER   IS  SOLICITED    (No.  1,038) 


PORTRAIT:  QUERY  (No.  1,038) 

Sir, — If  any  of  your  readers  could  furnish  me  with 
information  concerning  the  subject  and  painter  of  this 
portrait  of  a  man  (here  reproduced),  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  it.  I  think  the  portrait  is  English.  The  coat 
worn  by  the  sitter  is  of  a  soft,  old  red  colour. — Mrs. 
William  F.  Cochran,  Baltimore  (Maryland). 

YORK  GEORGIAN  SOCIETY 

YORK  and  its  neighbourhood  are  rich  in  Georgian 
buildings,  and  the  York  Georgian  Society  has  been 
formed  to  ensure  their  preservation.  The  Earl  of 
Harewood  is  President,  the  Vice-Presidents  include 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  the 
Earl  of  Feversham,  and  Viscount  Halifax.  All 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Clifford  House,  York.  We  applaud  the  Society's 
decision  to  carry  out  their  intentions  despite  the  war. 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  A  DIVINE  :  BY  C.  VAN  OOSTSANEN  :  IN  THE 
EARL  OF  LINCOLN'S  COLLECTION    :   AT  MESSRS.  CHRISTIE'S 

THE  AUTUMN  SEASON 

COLLECTORS  will  be  interested  to  learn  that,  in 
spite  of  the  war,  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  have 
decided  to  hold  an  Autumn  season.  Each  firm 
hopes  to  resume  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  and, 
in  order  to  allow  their  respective  clients  to  return 
home  before  the  black-out,  the  hours  of  sale  will  be 
somewhat  earlier.  It  will  be  recalled  that  owing  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in  August  19 14,  neither 
firm  held  a  winter  session.  Apart  from  the  first  of  the 
Red  Cross  sales  in  April,  191 5,  Christie's  did  not  begin 
their  ordinary  sales  until  May  of  that  year;  while 
Sotheby's  made  a  start  about  a  month  later. 

So  far  Christie's  have  for  cataloguing,  pictures, 
decorative  furniture,  old  English  silver  and  objects  of 
art;  and,  we  understand,  that  a  sale  on  behalf  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Red  Cross  and  St.  John  Fund  for  the 
Sick  and  Wounded  in  the  War  is  under  consideration 
by  the  appeal  committee  and  the  auctioneers.  Already 
valuable  jewellery,  including  an  important  diamond 
necklace,  silver  and  other  decorative  objects  have  been 
contributed  to  the  Fund.  Christie's  held  four  Red 


Cross  sales  during  the  last  war,  and  a  sum  exceed- 
ing £300,000  was  realized. 

Sotheby's  have,  at  least,  three  catalogues  in  hand. 
One  of  books,  another  of  silver  and  jewellery,  and  one 
of  miscellaneous  works  of  art ;  and  later  on  they  are  to 
offer  more  items  from  the  famous  Schwerdt  library 
of  works  on  sporting  subjects. 

Sales  have  already  been  held  at  Foster's,  Puttick 
and  Simpson's,  Glendining's,  Harmer  Rooke's,  and 
H.  R.  Harmer's  (the  last  two  are  philatelic  auction- 
eers), and  in  each  case  good  results  are  reported. 
Hodgson's,  the  Chancery  Lane  book  auctioneers,  an- 
nounce that  they  will  not  hold  any  sales  until  after 
Christmas.  This  is  the  first  time  in  a  career  of  1 32  years 
that  the  firm  have  postponed  the  opening  of  their 
autumn  season. 

RESUME  OF  LAST  SEASON  CONCLUDED 

IN  our  last  month's  issue  we  gave  a  brief  review  of 
the  sales  of  pictures,  furniture,  silver  and  art  objects 
sold  in  London  during  the  1938- 1939  season,  and  as 
the  present  season  is  far  from  being  in  its  stride,  a  short 
resume  of  the  London  books  and  manuscripts  disper- 
sals held  in  the  past  auction  year  may  be  of  interest. 
In  spite  of  the  international  situation,  the  verdict  upon  I 
it  must  be  that  it  was  good.  Though  there  were  lew 
rarities  of  the  'first  water'  offered,  many  interesting  1 
items  came  under  the  hammer. 

The  highest  price  of  the  season  was  the  £1 ,400  given 
at  Sotheby's  on  July  25th,  for  the  complete  autograph  1 
manuscript  of  Charles  Dickens's  Life  of  Our  Lord,  which 
was  first  published  five  years  ago  in  serial  form  in  a 
London  daily  newspaper,  and,  about  the  same  time, 
in  some  hundreds  of  newspapers  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  It  has  since  been  translated  into  13 
European  and  Oriental  languages  and  has  received  ! 
wide  circulation  in  volume  form.  It  was  purchased  by  ■ 
Mr.  Philip  Rosenbach,  and  he  sailed  with  it  for  New 
York  on  the  following  day.  Miss  Gladys  Storey,  the  i 
under-bidder,  said,  after  the  sale,  that  had  she  been 
successful,  it  was  her  intention  to  present  the  manu- 
script to  the  British  Museum.  The  C.  F.  G.  R.  Schwerdt 
library  of  sporting  books,  prints  and  drawings,  also  at 
Sotheby's,  produced  the  next  highest  price — £1,200 
for  a  magnificent  copy  of  The  Beaufort  Hunt,  a  series  of 
eight  coloured  aquatints  of  fox  hunting,  from  the 
original  drawings  by  W.  P.  Hodges  and  engraved  by 
Henry  Aiken,  1833,  in  original  pink  paper  wrappers. 
This  brilliant  series  is  believed  to  have  cost  Mr. 
Schwerdt  something  like  £300. 

Four  portions  of  this  extensive  collection  of  sporting 
material  were  sold  during  the  season  for  a  total  of 
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PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN'  TOWNELEY  (1697-1782)  :  PASTEL  BY 
PERRONNEAU  :  LORD  O'HAGAN'S  COLLECTION   :  CHRISTIE'S 


about  £17,000,  and  Sotheby's  have  in  hand  enough 
matter  to  fill,  at  least,  another  catalogue.  Other  not- 
able Schwerdt  items  included  an  only  known  copy  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde's  quarto  edition  of  the  hawking, 
hunting  and  fishing  parts  of  The  Book  of  St.  Albans,  by 
Dame  Juliana  Berners,  circa  1500,  which  fetched  £560; 
and  a  fine  set  of  the  first  issue  of  the  celebrated  Night- 
riders  of  Nacton:  The  first  Steeplechase  on  Record,  engraved 
by  J.  Harris,  after  H.  Aiken,  which  realized  £360. 

In  December  last,  the  same  auctioneers  concluded 
the  sale  of  the  third  and  final  portion  of  the  library 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  the  New 
York  banker,  for  a  total  of  £12,848.  The  first  two  sec- 
tions, sold  in  the  previous  season,  totalled  £38,631. 
The  chief  work  in  the  final  sale  of  this  library,  rich  in 
French  bindings,  was  a  very  fine  copy  of  Les  Metamor- 
phoses d'Ovide,  en  Latin  et  Francois,  de  la  Traduction  de  M. 
I' Abbe  Banier,  4  vols.,  1 767-1 770,  which  changed  hands 
at  £1,180.  This  impression  is  one  of  three  recorded 
containing  the  preliminary  etchings  for  the  139  plates, 
after  Boucher,  Eisen  and  others.  In  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland's  sale,  1902,  it  cost  £300.  Note  should  also 
be  made  of  the  large  copy  of  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and 
De  Amicitia,  from  the  press  of  William  Caxton,  August 
1 2th,  1 48 1,  which  sold  for  £1,080,  as  against  the 
£1,000  given  for  it  in  the  famous  Huth  sale  in  191 2. 

Sotheby's  were  also  responsible  for  the  dispersal  of 
three  portions  of  a  collection  of  books,  all  English 
literature,  1641-1785,  forming  part  of  the  renowned 


library  of  tlx-  late  Sir  R.  Leicester  Harmsworth.  The 
total  recorded  was  £10,355.  The  earlier  books  in  this 
library  had  been  sold  privately  to  the  Folger  National 
Library  at  Washington.  Sir  Leicester  Harmsworth  was 
an  extensive  buyer  at  the  Huth,  Pembroke,  Britwell 
Court,  Panter,  and  other  notable  libraries.  His  com- 
missions were  usually  limitless,  with  the  result  that 
many  of  the  works  dispersed  in  this  season's  sale 
showed  a  considerable  drop  in  their  previous  auction 
valuations.  For  example,  in  the  boom  of  1929  he  paid 
£1,800  for  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Swift's  Gulliver's 
Travels,  2  vols.,  1 726,  bound  in  contemporary  calf  and 
having  the  portrait  in  the  first  state,  before  the  letter- 
ing round  the  oval.  It  now  changed  hands  at  £650; 
while  £340  was  paid  for  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  1766,  also  bound  in  contemporary  calf, 
which  had  cost  him  £1,476  in  1929.  Other  notable 
Harmsworth  books  included  a  volume  containing  the 
largest  known  map  of  America,  issued  at  Venice  in 
1564,  which  brought  £500;  a  first  edition  of  Defoe's 
Moll  Flanders  1721-22,  £300;  and  the  rare  Dublin 


PORTRAIT  OF  ELIZABETH,  MARGRAVINE  OF  ANSPACH  :  BY 
GEO.  ROMNEY  :  LORD  O'HAGAN'S  COLLECTION  :  CHRISTIE'S 
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FAMILY  OF  THE  NINTH  EARL  OF  LINCOLN  AT  OLD  CLUMBER  HOUSE  :   BY  A.  W.  DEVIS  :  LINCOLN  COLLEC.  :  CHRISTIE'S 


edition  of  1 780,  now  generally  accepted  as  the  first 
edition,  of  Sheridan's  comedy  The  School  for  Scandal. 

Very  few  first-rate  illuminated  manuscripts  came 
under  the  hammer  during  the  season.  One  of  the  most 
important  was  a  fifteenth-century  Flemish  Book  of 
Hours,  245  leaves,  with  thirty  miniatures,  and  embel- 
lished with  the  arms  of  Claude  de  Villa,  a  member  of 
a  Lombard  family  in  business  at  Brussels.  This  received 
a  final  offer  of  £800;  and  £235  was  given  for  a  thir- 
teenth-century English  manuscript  De  Chirurgia,  and 
other  Surgical  and  Medical  Tracts,  presented  to  the  Pen- 
zance Library  about  70  years  ago;  while  at  £750  the 
hammer  fell  on  a  fifteenth-century  French  manuscript 
song-book,  formerly  the  property  of  Niville  de  la 
Chaussee  (Dramatist,  1692-1745). 

During  the  examination  of  the  library  of  Sion  Col- 
lege, Victoria  Embankment,  London,  undertaken  in 
the  past  season  by  Mrs.  N.  H.  Hodgson  (a  contributor 
to  The  Connoisseur),  several  exceptionally  interesting 
literary  finds  have  been  made.  A  full  account  of  these 
will  be  published  in  due  course,  but  it  may  be  noted 
that  among  the  books  is  a  copy  of  the  exceedingly  rare 
first  English  translation  of  The  Tryumphes  of  Fraunces 
Petrarcke,  translated  out  of  Italian  into  English  by  Henrye 
Parker,  Lord  Morley,  printed  by  John  Cawood  about 


1565.  This  impression  is  not  recorded  in  the  Short  Title 
Catalogue,  where  only  two  copies  are  mentioned,  one 
being  the  Christie-Miller  example,  which  cost  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Huntington,  of  California,  £560  in  1923. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  manuscript  'finds'  is  a 
hitherto  unknown  subscription  or  stock-book  of  two 
well-known  London  booksellers,  ranging  from  about 
1686  to  1 7 19.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  manu- 
script of  its  kind.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  past  season  a  selection  of  scientific  books, 
mostly  on  alchemy,  chemistry,  astrology  and  naviga- 
tion were  sold  by  Hodgson's  for  Sion  College  and 
realized  a  total  of  £1,368.  This  sum,  together  with  the 
£2,000  obtained  for  the  early  medical  books  in  1938, 
has  been  put  aside  by  the  College  authorities  as  the 
foundation  of  a  special  fund  for  the  rebinding  and 
restoration  of  other  literary  treasures  in  the  library. 

PURCHASES  in  the  1938- 1939  season  to  the 
amount  of  $2,417,330  were  made  at  the  Parke- 
Bernet  Galleries,  Inc.,  New  York.  Properties  which 
have  brought  the  highest  totals  include  five  parts  of  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  collection  with  $393,796; 
and  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  John  A.  Spoor,  of 
Chicago,  with  S 18 1,5 10. 
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THE  ORDER  OF  THE  THISTLE 


By  E.  ALFRED  JONES 


THE  first  goldsmith  re- 
corded as  having  been 
entrusted  with  pro- 
viding the  gold  Collars  and 
Badges  of  the  Most  Ancient 
and  MostNoble  Orderof  the 
Thistle — the  second  most 
august  dignity  of  its  kind  in 
the  British  Empire — was 
probably  John  Campbell, 
founder  (with  George  Mid- 
dleton,  goldsmith)  of  the 
well-known  banking  house 
of  Coutts  &  Co.,  who  had 
removed  his  workshop  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane  about  1692 
to  the  Sign  of  the  Three 
Crowns  in  the  Strand — a 
familiar  sign  still  in  use  by 
the  bank.  To  his  evident  joy, 
he  was  flattered  by  receiving 
in  1707  a  Royal  command 
to  prepare  for  Queen  Anne 
several  of  these  Badges  and 
Collars  in  gold  for  the  Order, 
to  belong  to  which  (in  the 
words  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
Lord  Rosebery)  is  the  su- 
preme honour  that  a  Scot 
can  desire.  Four  years  later 
Campbell  died,  after  a  pros- 
perous career  (Robinson's 
History  of  Coutts' ,  1929). 

Ashmole,  in  his  Institution, 
Laws  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
speaks  of  an  earlier  Order  of 
the  Thistle,  in  which  he  says 
that  'the  chief  and  principal 
Ensign  is  a  Gold  Collar,  com- 
posed of  Thistles,  interlink'd 
with  anulets  of  Gold,  and 
pendant  thereunto  the  Im- 
age of  St.  Andrew  with  his 


No.  I.— JAMES,  FOURTH  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON  AND  FIRST  DUKE  OF  BRANDON  :  ONE  OF 
THE  FIRST  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  THISTLE,  1687  :  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER 
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Cross,  and  this  Epigraph,  Nemo  me  impune 
lacessit:  the  Figure  whereof  may  be  seen  in  a 
picture  of  James  the  Fifth  King  of  Scotland, 
now  hanging  in  his  Majesty's  gallery  at  White- 
hall, on  several  great  Seals  of  that  Kingdom, 
on  some  Coyns  and  Medals,  and  lastly  among 
the  representations  of  the  Military  Ensigns, 


No.  II.— JOHN  DRUMMOND,  FIRST  EARL  OF  MELFORT  AND  DUC  DE  MELFORT  :  ONE 
OF  THE  EARLIEST  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  THISTLE,  1687  :  ATTRIBUTED  TO  KNELLER 


placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter.'  The 
portrait  in  question  is  at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  illustration  shows  a  Collar  of  thistles 
and  their  leaves,  with  a  pendant  Badge  of  St. 
Andrew  and  the  legend. 

'For  the  ordinary  and  common  Ensign,  the 
Knights  used  a  green  ribbon,  whereat  hung  a 
Thistle  of  Gold,  crowned  with  an 
Imperial  Crown,  within  a  circle 
of  gold,  containing  also  the  fore- 
said epigraph.'  He  includes  an 
illustration  of  this  Jewel. 

Ashmole  refers  to  the  old  tradi- 
tion that  the  number  of  Knights 
was  thirteen,  'in  allusion  to  the 
number  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
and  his  twelve  Apostles.' 

Apart  from  Ashmole,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
Order  before  1687,  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  byjames 
II.  At  first  it  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  the  Sovereign  and  eight 
Knights  Companions,  among 
whom  were  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
the  Marquess  of  Atholl,  and  the 
Earls  of  Dumbarton,  Melfort, 
Perth  and  Seaforth.  The  Order 
fell  into  abeyance  at  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  but  was  revived  by 
Queen  Anne  in  1 703,  when  it  was 
ordained  to  consist  of  the  Sover- 
eign and  'Twelve  Knights  Breth- 
ren, in  allusion  to  Our  Blessed 
Saviour  andHisTwelveApostles.' 
Among  the  Knights  of  this  reign 
were  such  bearers  of  noble  titles 
as  the  second  Duke  of  Argyll,  the 
first  Duke  of  Atholl,  the  second 
Marquess  of  Lothian,  the  first 
Marquess  of  Annandale,  and  the 
Earls  of  Orkney,  Seaforth,  Mar, 
Loudoun,  Dalkeith,  Moray  and 
Stair. 

King  James  II  had  command- 
ed that  the  Jewel  was  to  be  worn 
on  a  blue  ribbon  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  across  the  body. 
According  to  the  Statutes  of  1 703, 
quoted  by  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul, 
late  Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  the 
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colour  of  the  ribbon  was  changed  to 
green;  the  Jewel  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  figure  of  St.  Andrew  on 
one  side  and  the  Thistle  on  the  re- 
verse and  was  to  be  enamelled  and 
enriched  with  precious  stones.  It  was 
provided  that  on  occasions  when  the 
Jewel  was  not  worn,  a  medal  of  gold 
with  a  figure  of  St.  Andrew  within 
a  circle  bearing  the  motto  of  the 
Order,  nemo  me  impune  lacessit, 
with  a  Thistle  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  circle,  was  to  be  substituted  for 
it.  Again  quoting  the  late  Lord  Lyon, 
the  medal  has  now  taken  the  place 
of  the  Jewel  altogether,  but  this  must 
be  a  mistake. 

At  the  death  of  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  the  insignia  are  returned  to 
the  Sovereign  with  becoming  solem- 
nity, and  the  same  procedure  is 
adopted  at  the  death  of  a  Knight 
of  the  Thistle.  Moreover,  when  a 
Knight  of  the  Thistle  is  advanced  to 


the  Garter,  the  ensigns  of  the  former  Order 
must  be  relinquished.  There  have,  however, 
been  a  few  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule,  when 
the  bearers  have  retained  both  Orders, 
namely,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Bran- 
don, nominated  K.G.  in  1712,  the  Duke 
of  Roxburghe,  K.G.  in  171 2,  and  the  more 
recent  case  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
created  K.T.  in  1808  and  K.G.  in  1855. 

Some  of  the  actual  Gollars  and  Badges 
wrought  or  provided  by  John  Campbell 
some  five  years  before  his  death  are  pre- 


No.  IV.— LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  FIRST  EARL  OF  ORKNEY,  1666-1737,  KNIGHT 
OF  THE  THISTLE  :  PAINTED  IN  CORONATION  ROBES  BY  AN  UNKNOWN  ARTIST 
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No.  V.— GEORGE  DEMPSTER,  M.P.,  SECRETARY  TO  THE  ORDER  :  BY  J.  T.  NAIRNE 


sumed  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  later 
Knights,  for  example,  the  first  Earl  of  Port- 
more  in  1 7 13,  the  sixteenth  Earl  of  Suther- 
land in  1 7 16,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Haddington  in 
1 7 16-17  and  me  fourth  Duke  of  Hamilton  in 
1 726.  Unfortunately,  however,  none  of  these 
early  insignia  of  the  historic  confraternity 
would  seem  to  have  been  preserved  or  identi- 
fied in  original  condition,  unaltered  or  unre- 
stored,  and  therefore  we  are  dependent  upon 
portraits  for  evidence  of  the  changing  designs 
of  some  of  the  ensigns,  as  may  be  observed  in 
the  portraits  attributed  to  Kneller  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Melfort,  wearing  the  full  robes  of  the 
Order,  and  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Hamilton 
( 1 658-1 7 1 2),  two  of  the  eight  Knights  of  1687, 
and  in  those  of  the  first  Earl  of  Orkney  insti- 
tuted in  1 704,  and  the  fourth  Duke  of  Gordon 


( 1 775)  ? a^  displaying  their  insignia 
in  their  portraits  in  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery  at  Ed- 
inburgh, by  whose  permission  they 
are  illustrated  here. 

In  the  first  portrait  the  Duke  is 
wearing,  not  a  golden  Collar  but  a 
wide  ribbon — worn  strangely  over 
the  right  and  not  the  left  shoulder 
— with  the  Jewel  suspended  from 
it  (No.  i).  The  Jewel  is  small,  oval 
and  simple,  very  different  from  the 
elaborate  Badge  of  the  Earl  of 
Melfort,  in  a  jewelled  frame  with 
a  border  of  rays,  probably  enam- 
elled and  suspended  from  a  golden 
Collar  of  thistles  and  rue  (accord- 
ing to  tradition  a  rebus  on  St. 
Andrew)  (No.  ii).  Again,  another 
design  may  be  seen  in  the  gold 
Collar  with  its  dark-green  enam- 
elled thistles  and  in  the  gold 
Badge,  conferred  in  1704,  in  the 
portrait  of  the  first  Earl  of  Orkney 
(1666— 1 737)  in  Coronation  robes, 
by  an  unknown  artist  (No.  iv) .  The 
Jewel  in  the  portrait  of  Prince 
James  Francis  Stuart  ( 1 688-1 766) , 
also  by  an  unknown  artist,  is  a 
simple  medal  in  a  slight  golden 
frame  suspended  from  a  ribbon 
over  the  right  shoulder  (No.  iii). 
Another  variety  appears  in  the 
portrait  of  George  Dempster,  M.P.  (1732- 
1818),  by  J.  T.  Nairne,  where  the  enamelled 
Jewel  is  shown  with  crossed  pens  instead  of 
the  figure  and  cross  of  St.  Andrew  and  with 
the  motto  of  the  Order,  surmounted  by  a 
jewelled  crown,  likewise  hanging  from  a  rib- 
bon (No.  v).  But  Dempster  was  not  a  Knight, 
and  wore  this  Jewel  in  virtue  of  his  office  as 
Secretary  to  the  Order,  appointed  in  1765. 

The  Stars  in  the  portraits  of  the  fourth  Duke 
of  Gordon  (1 743-1 827)  and  the  second  Vis- 
count Melville  (1771-1851),  painted  by  J. 
Moir  and  Colvin  Smith  respectively,  would 
seem  to  be  identical  or  very  similar,  namely,  a 
star-like  affair  of  eight  points  in  silver  and 
enamel,  with  a  thistle  in  the  centre,  encircled 
by  the  motto  of  the  Order  in  enamel  (Nos.  vi 
and  vii). 
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The  gold  and  enamelled  Collar 
of  seventeen  thistles  and  seven- 
teen sprigs  of  rue  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Atholl  was  made  in  1800 
by  John  Edington,  who  registered 
his  mark  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in 
1799.  No  marks  are  stamped  on 
the  crudely  enamelled  Badge,  but 
it  is  doubtless  by  the  same  gold- 
smith. The  date  suggests  that 
they  were  probably  those  of  the 
fourth  Duke,  instituted  a  Knight 
of  the  Thistle  in  1800.  Accom- 
panying them  is  the  silver  and 
gold  enamelled  Star  of  the  Order, 
signed  'gilbert Jeweller,  &  Gold- 
smith, TO  THE   KING,  Cockspur 

Street,'  probably  P.  Gilbert,  who 
provided  plate  for  the  English 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1820.  There  is  also  another  simi- 
lar Star,  without  marks  or  gold- 
smith's name.  More  interesting  is 
a  small  oval  Jewel  of  gold,  with 


No.  VI. — PORTRAIT  OF  THE  FOURTH  DUKE  OF  GORDON,  1743-1827 
KNIGHT  OF  THE  THISTLE  :  FROM  THE   PICTURE    BY  J.  MOIR 


No.  VI  I. — ROBERTDUNDAS,  SECOND  VISCOUNT  MELVILLE,  KNIGHT 
OF  THE    THISTLE  :  FROM  THE  PORTRAIT  BY  COLVIN  SMITH 


the  enamelled  Thistle  and  motto  of  the  Order 
on  the  back,  and  with  the  same  motto  in  relief 
and  with  a  black  and  white  agate  cameo  of 
St.  Andrew  and  Cross  in  front,  which  in 
all  probability  belonged  to  one  of  the  three 
Dukes  of  Atholl  who  were  Knights  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

A  similar  golden  Collar  with  Badge,  by  the 
same  goldsmith,  John  Edington,  1819,  is  that 
of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  which 
have  evidently  been  handed  down  from  the 
Earl  of  Ailesbury,  created  a  Knight  in  that 
year.  There  is  also  a  silver  Star,  bearing  the 
mark  probably  of  William  Carter,  entered 
in  1821. 

Two  more  Collars  and  Badges  of  some  little 
age  are  those  of  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell, 
Bart.,  and  the  Earl  of  Home.  The  former  Col- 
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ENGLISH   TRESTLE  TABLES 

'THE  FESTIVE  BORDE ' 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


UP  to  the  Fifteenth  Century  a  table  was 
usually  called  a  'board.'  It  was  also 
called  a  table  (or  variations  of  this 
word)  from  the  Latin  tabula,  but  this  term 
was  more  frequent  in  the  following  century. 
In  inventories  and  accounts  written  in  Latin 
it  was  denoted  by  the  words  'mensa'  and 
'tabula.'  The  expression  'table-board'  (some- 
times 'table  of  boards'),  or  its  Latin  equiva- 
lent, was  also  used. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  last-named 
term  was  introduced  in  order  to  distinguish  a 
table  from  a  picture,  as  at  this  period  a  picture 
or  its  frame  was  also  called  a  'table.'* 

The  following  excerpts  of  boards,  tables  and 
pictures  from  inventories  show  in  what  way 
these  articles  were  described. 


(Tables.) 

1395.  Mensa  altaris,  cum 

tristels. 
1444.  longam  tabulam 

pro  superiore 

parte  aulae  cum 

tribus  kerven 

tristes. 
1446.  ij  mensae  magnae 

in  Aula. 
1449.  j  tabula  mensalis 

cum  j  par  tristel- 

lorum. 
1498.  j  Bord  w*  Trests. 
1524.  a  tabull  with  a 

pair  of  foulding 

tryssels. 
1546.  iij  table  bords  with 

tristells  and 

formes. 
1558.  a  joyned  table, 

with  a  frame  of 

4  yards  longe. 
1567.  a  long  table  on  a 

frame. 

*  Cf.  In  Shakespeare's  Warwick- 
shire and  the  Unknown  Tears  : 
Oliver  Baker,  1937. 


(Pictures.) 

1536.  a  table  of  the  xii  apostells  of  alabaster. 

a  table  of  alabaster  with  the  resurreccion. 
1620.  Fifteen  English  pictures,  hang'd  in  tables  att 
the  upper  end  of  the  gallerie. 

From  the  above-cited  items  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  top  of  a  table  and  its  support  were 
specified  separately,  the  terms  'bord'  and 
'table'  referring  to  the  top  only.  This  distinc- 
tion between  the  table  top  and  its  support  per- 
sisted up  to  the  Eighteenth  Century,  when  a 
side-table  with  a  marble  top  was  called  'a 
marble  table'  or  'a  slab  table  with  a  frame.' 

The  terms  'board'  and  'table'  were  used 
interchangeably  throughout  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Centuries,  the  latter  expression 
gradually  replacing  the  former.  This  change 
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of  name  is  more  noticeable  in  connexion  with 
the  gradual  replacement  of  the  trestle  table 
('board  with  trestles')  by  the  framed  table 
('table  with  a  frame'),  as  if  the  term 'table' was 
more  suitable  to  the  latter  than  the  former 
article.  The  'table  with  a  frame'  designed  with 
four  pillars  or  posts  (i.e.  legs)  at  each  corner, 
was  also  termed  a  'table  with  a  joined  frame,' 
because  the  frame,  composed  of  legs,  rails  and 
stretchers,  was  of  a  joined  construction  held 
together  by  mortice  and  tenon  joints.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  when  the  'table  with  a  frame' 
was  first  made  in  England.  The  earliest  men- 


owes  its  name  to  this  earlier  expression.)  An 
'oyster  borde'  was  a  table  used  for  serving 
oysters,  a  'mete  borde'  for  meat.  A  'dressyng 
burde,'  usually  described  as  'In  the  kytchyng,' 
was  a  table  for  preparing  or  dressing  food, 
hence  the  term  'kitchen-dresser. 'A  'mouldying 
borde'  was  for  making  bread  or  pastry,  and  a 
'cup  borde'  was  originally  a  board  or  table  for 
holding  cups  and  not  an  enclosed  piece  of  fur- 
niture with  a  door  into  which  it  ultimately 
developed  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  From 
the  expression  'bord'  one  can  see  the  deriva- 
tion of  such  terms  used  to-day  as  'board  and 
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tion  of  such  a  table  that  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  find,  occurs  in  an  inventory  dated 
1540.  This  table  is  described  as  'a  gret  longe 
table  with  a  frame.'  This  example,  however, 
was  of  North  Country  origin  and  it  is  likely 
that  a  table  of  London  make  would  have  been 
of  an  earlier  date. 

During  the  centuries  when  the  term  'bord' 
was  the  usual  name  denoting  a  table,  it  was 
customary  to  describe  a  particular  variety  of 
table  by  a  prefix  which  explained  its  use  or 
position.  For  example,  a  'syde-bord'  was  a 
table  that  stood  at  the  side,  i.e.  alongside  a 
wall.  (The  late  eighteenth-century  sideboard 


lodging,'  the  'board  of  a  company'  and  'board 
table'  and  'board  room.' 

Before  describing  further  trestle  tables  and 
tables  with  frames,  a  brief  description  of  the 
small  English  Gothic  manor  house  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  original  setting  of  these  tables  of  the 
more  usual  and  common  types,  the  elaborate 
examples  of  the  Royal  Palaces  and  of  the 
mansions  of  the  nobility  not  being  here  in- 
cluded. 

The  small  Gothic  manor  house,  the  home 
of  the  yeoman  gentleman  and  farmer,  was 
planned  with  a  central  hall  which  played  an 
important  part  in  the  everyday  life  of  the 
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household,  being  the  common  dining-room, 
and  up  to  the  Fourteenth  Century,  also  the 
servants'  dormitory.  The  hall  was  of  two 
stories  in  height  with  an  open  timbered  roof, 
and  consequently  divided  the  house  into  two. 
At  one  end  were  the  private  apartments  of  the 
master  and  mistress,  the  most  important  room 
of  which  was  the  Solar  situated  on  the  upper 
floor.  On  the  ground  floor  was  sometimes  the 
parlour,  which  was  used  both  as  a  bedroom 
and  a  dining-room.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
hall  were  the  servants'  quarters — the  kitchen, 
pantry  and  'butlery'  or  buttery.  The  reason 
for  the  hall  being  of  the  height  of  two  stories 
was  that  the  only  fire  in  the  house  was  one 
which  burnt  on  a  stone  hearth  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall,  and  the  one  way  the  smoke  could 
escape  was  through  a  louvre  in  the  open  tim- 
bered roof.  This  type  of  fire  was  retained  in 
small  manor  houses  until  the  end  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century.  William  Harrison  in  his  De- 
scription of  England,  written  in  1580,  records 
that  'There  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the 
village  where  I  remaine,  which  have  noted 
three  things  to  be  maruellouslie  altred  in 
England  within  their  sound  remembrance, 
.  .  .  One  is,  the  multitude  of  chimies  latelie 
erected,  wheras  in  their  yoong  daies  there 
were  not  aboue  two  or  three,  if  so  manie,  in 


most  vplandish  townes  of  the  realme  (the 
religious  houses,  &  manour  places  of  their 
lords  alwaies  excepted,  and  peraduenture 
some  great  personages)  but  ech  made  his  fire 
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against  a  reredosse  in  the  hall,  where  he 
dined  and  dressed  his  meat.' 

To  refer  again  to  this  frequently  quoted 
author:  'Now  haue  we  manie  chimnies;  and 
yet  our  tenderlings  complaine  of  rheumes, 
catarhs  and  poses.  Then  had  we  none  but 
reredosses;  and  our  heads  did  neuer  ake.  For 
as  the  smoke  in  those  daies  was  supposed  to  be 
a  sufficient  hardning  for  the  timber  of  the 
house,  so  it  was  reputed  a  far  better  medicine 
to  keepe  the  goodman  and  his  familie  from 
the  quacke  or  pose,  wherewith,  as  then,  verie 
few  were  oft  acquainted.' 

The  houses  of  the  merchants  and  well-to-do 
tradesmen  were  also  built  on  a  similar  plan 
with  a  central  hall.  The  hall  was  usually  de- 
signed with  a  screen,  which  formed  a  passage 
into  which  the  entrance  door  of  the  house  and 
that  of  the  kitchen  opened.  At  the  end  of  the 
hall  opposite  the  screen,  was  a  dais  upon 
which  stood  the  high  table  of  the  master  and 
his  family.  In  the  body  of  the  hall,  two  other 
long  tables  were  placed  alongside  the  walls 
at  right  angles  to  the  high  table.  These  side- 
tables,  as  they  were  called,  were  for  the  re- 
tainers and  servants  of  the  establishment. 


1444. 
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Judging  from  illuminated  manuscripts,  the 
diners  sat  on  one  side  of  the  table  only,  the 
side  between  the  table  and  the  wall,  which 
arrangement  permitted  the  servants  waiting 
at  table  freer  access.  This  arrangement  of 
three  tables  in  the  hall  was  by  no  means  an 
invariable  one,  as  in  many  of  the  smaller 
houses  the  size  of  the  hall  would  only  have 
permitted  one  long  trestle  table  and  perhaps 
another  smaller  one.  This  is  confirmed  by 
inventories  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries,  in  which  only  one  or  two  tables  are 
listed  in  the  hall. 

A  custom  concerning  the  'bordes  in  the 
halle'  was  that  the  side-tables  in  the  body  of 
the  hall  were  often  removed  when  room  was 
required  for  dancing  and  revelry,  but  the 
high  table  was  dormaunt,  which  expression 
meant  that  it  was  fixed  and  unmoveable. 

.  .  cum  alia  tabula  vocata  dormount  in 
aula.  .  .  . 

1448.  De  ij  mensis  vocatis  dormoundes,  cum  ij 

longis  formulis  pro  eisdem.  vs. 
1452.  iij  tristells,  ij  tabularum  dormauntes,  iiij  s. 
iiij  d. 

151 2.  The  Hall,  the  high  table  dormaunt  with  a 

particion  slyd- 
ynginthemyd- 
dell. 

1529.  one  borde  dor- 
mant. 

Sometimes  all  three 
tables  were  dormaunt. 

1582.  In  the  hall,  three 
tables,  stand- 
inge  fast,  withe 
formes  to 
theyme. 

The  removable  side- 
tables  had  of  necessity 
to  be  of  trestle  design, 
as  the  table  with  a 
frame  could  not  be 
dismantled  and  put 
away  in  small  com- 
pass. The  trestle  table 
was  made  dormaunt  by 
'the  tristillis  sett  in  the 
ground.' 

In  Elizabeth's  reign 
the  hall  had  begun  to 
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lose  its  communal  character,  the  master  and 
mistress  now  dining  in  a  separate  room  called 
the  'Dyninge  Parlure.'  This  change  is  re- 
flected in  late  sixteenth-century  inventories 


which  now  mention  in 
the  parlour  'a  longe 
table  with  a  frame'  and 
the  new  type  of  dining 
table  termed  a  'draw- 
ing table'  which  had  an 
extending  top.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  top  of  the 
drawing  table  was 
carried  out  by  its  being 
designed  with  three 
leaves;  a  leaf  drawing 
out  from  under  each 
end  of  the  central  leaf. 
The  drawing  table  had 
a  joined  frame  with 
stretchers  and  rails.  The 
earliest  mention  of  a 
drawing  table  so  far  dis- 
covered is  in  an  inven- 
tory of  the  goods  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  dated 
1552-3,  which  is  probably  about  the  time  of 
its  introduction.  The  following  excerpts  of 
drawing  tables  from  inventories  illustrate 
their  variation  as  regards  size  and  material. 


i 
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1558.  In  the  counsell   parlour,   a  newe  joyned 

drawyng  table,  with  a  frame. 
1572.  The  Hawle.  one  drawing-table  of  waynskott. 
1 58 1 .  In  the  hall.  On  drawinge  table  of  wallnutree. 

on  ould  carpet  upon  the  table. 
1584.  A  fraymed  table,  of  firr,  drawing  at  both  the 

ends. 

1588.  In  the  parler.  a  drawinge  table  of  ioyned  I 
worke  wth  a  frame,  two  formes  covered 
.  with  Turkey  work  to  the  same  belonginge. 

159°-  'i  nt'e  table,  with  drawinge  leaves. 

1593.  The  hall,  j  longe  drawe  table,  j  lesser  drawe  1 
table. 

1603.  In  ye  Dyning  Chamber,  one  long  table,  with 

a  frame  to  draw  out  at  both  ends. 
1609.  one  square  drawing  table. 

Most  of  the  drawing  tables  that  have  sur- 
vived  date  from  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  j 
Seventeenth  Century.  It  is  therefore  difficult  > 
to  visualize  the  design  of  the  drawing  table 
that  belonged  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The 
survival  of  a  'square'  or  a  'little'  drawing  table 
or  one  made  of  'firr'  has  so  far  not  been  re- 
corded. When  sitting  for  meals  at  a  drawing 
table,  unlike  the  high  table  and  the  side-table 
belonging  to  the  hall,  the  diners  sat  on  all  four 
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No.  I. — FENDER  ILENGTH  71  IN.)  AND  KIKE-IRONS  :  LACQUERED 
BRASS  :  ENGLISH    FIRST   HALF  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


THE  fender  began  it. 
That,  you  may  say,  was  a  truly  Dick- 
ensian  start.  But  the  fender  really  did 
begin  it,  so  my  literary  conscience  is  clear. 

The  fender  turned  up,  last  Christmas,  in  a 
quaint  little  shop  behind  an  old  churchyard. 
It  measures  yl  inches  long,  and  I  could  not 
resist  its  appeal.  Neatly  fashioned  in  brass,  with 
a  sheet-iron  floor,  it  is  fully  equipped  with  brass 
fire-irons.  Somewhen  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  must  that  pretty  group 
have  been  new  (No.  i) . 

Rummaging  among  small  things  in  my  home, 
I  effected  a  temporary  arrangement  for  the  joy 
of  the  game.  The  result  is  called  'Fireside  in 
"Triermain  House"  '  (No.  ii).  If  there  be 
anywhere  an  actual  Triermain  House,  I  am 
ignorant  of  it  and  intend  no  allusion. 

The  mantelpiece  was  luckily  come  by.  It  was 
fashioned  in  the  style  of  about  1 700  for  my 
father  to  paint  from  in  one  of  his  earlier  pic- 
tures. To  it  I  added  an  iron  grate  made  around 
1800  (No.  hi).  I  visualized  'Triermain  House' 
as  ;a  venerable  mansion  with  later  additions. 


The  portly  personage  in  No.  iii 
was  introduced  to  me  as  'The 
Claimant.'  He  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Arthur  Orton,  of  Tichborne 
Case  fame,  was  a  very  stout  man ; 
but  this  is  a  'tammany  bank.'  It 
says  as  much  on  one  side  of  the 
chair;  on  the  other  is  lettered 
'hall's  pa't'  (Patent).  Old 
mechanical  banks  are  favoured 
by  American  collectors.  This 
specimen  has  been  in  England 
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No.  III. 
BANK, 


—CAST-IRON  MODEL  GRATE  (HT.  9|  IN.)  :  ENGLISH,  CIRCA  1800  ;  'TAMMANY 
POLYCHROMED  CAST  IRON  (HT.  5J  IN.)  :  AMERICAN,  2ND  HALF  XIX  CENTURY 


for,  say,  sixty  years.  A  small  coin  placed  in  the 
hand  of  the  figure  depresses  the  arm,  and  is 
dropped  into  the  breast  pocket.  The  head  is 
then  nodded  in  thanks. 

It  may  be  contended  that  one  or  two  items 
are  not  'toys'  at  all.  But  a  toy  means  more 
than  a  plaything  for  children.  It  implies  some- 
thing pretty  or  amusing,  and  small;  or,  again, 
'a  petty  commodity'  (N.E.D.).  We  speak  in 
this  sense  of  the  Chelsea  porcelain  toys,  or  the 
Birmingham  toy  trade.  Adult  collectors  of 
miniature  objects  had  their  counterparts  in 


No.  IV.— PINEWOOD  BOX  (LENGTH  13J  IN.)  :  SWISS,  XVI  CENTURY  :  IN  LEFT  LOWER  CORNER,  MIN- 
IATURE TURNED  WOOD  TOP  (HT.  1  IN.)  :  ENGLISH,  XVII  CENTURY,  FROM  MAZE  POND,  BERMONDSEY 


the  past.  Dolls'  houses,  equipped 
to  the  last  tiny  detail,  indulged 
their  taste  for  the  curious.  More- 
over, the  use  of  a  doll's  house  was 
supposed  to  instruct  the  young 
person  in  housewifery.  These  dis- 
tinctions were  carefully  specified 
in  Children's  Toys  of  Bygone  Days, 
by  Karl  Grober  (1928).  Besides 
toys  for  the  salon,  there  were  nurs- 
ery playthings.  The  point  when  a 
plaything  merges  into  a  serious 
model  is  frequently  hard  to  define. 

So,  though  the  'coffer'  (No.  iv) 
is  just  a  small  box,  I  felt  no  com- 
punction in  using  it.  Much  model 
furniture  now  on  the  market  is 
confessedly  recent.  At  any  rate 
this  box  is  sixteenth-century — 
and  built  on  a  suitable  scale.  Its 
ornament  is  drawn  on  the  surface 
in  ink.  On  the  front,  the  field  of 
the  design  has  been  sunk,  if  not 
contemporaneously. 

Take  also  the  ointment  or  salve  pot  in 
No.  xi  {left).  Larger  examples  in  the  same 
'Lambeth'  ware  are  far  from  unusual,  but 
this  stands  no  higher  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  Belonging  to  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
it  was  dug  up  in  Moorfields.  It  is  not  a  child's 
toy;  just  a  very  small  salve  pot;  yet  it  takes  its 
place  in  the  picture. 

This  question  of 'what  is  a  toy?'  opens  up  a 
wide  field  of  conjecture.  Consider  the  model 
furniture  and  armours  known  as  '  'prentices' 

pieces'  to  the  older 
school  of  collectors. 

The  theory  was  that 
certain  small  objects 
were  made  by  appren- 
tices to  prove  their 
ability.  Or  they  might 
be  for  craftsmen  to 
submit  to  their  clients, 
much  as  architects  or 
decorators  show  model 
interiors  or  buildings 
to-day.  As  to  how 
many  miniature  an- 
tiques were  designed 
for  a  similar  purpose  is 
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No.  V.— MODEL  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS  (HT.  ABOUT  16J  IN.)  :  ENGLISH 
AND  DOLL'S  CHAIR  (HT.  ABOUT  10*  IN.)  :  BOTH  XIX  CENTURY 


very  debatable.  Mr.  Beard  discounted  the 
theory  as  applied  to  miniature  armours  (The 
Connoisseur,  December  1928).  Most  of  these 
mannikins,  he  said,  are  'toys  and  no  more'; 
the  like  holds  good  of  numerous  models  in 
other  spheres  of  collecting.  The  bamboo 
chair  in  No.  v  is  a  plaything,  but  the  chest  of 
drawers  by  it  has  known  other 
usage.  If  not  an  outstanding 
example,  the  latter  fairly  re- 
presents an  extensive  group  of 
such  pieces.  Some  of  them 
would  hold  larger  matters 
than  buttons  or  trinkets.  They 
were  convenient,  dainty  re- 
ceptacles. Many  must  have 
been  given  to  children  for 
playthings  (conducive  to  tidi- 
ness). Doubdess,  in  that  case, 
dolls'  clothes  were  the  original 
contents.  Later,  these  were  re- 
placed by  sewing  materials, 
or  by  'ribbons  and  laces  to  set 
off  the  faces  of  pretty  young 
sweethearts' — and  so  forth. 
In  suchwise  has  the  chest  of 
drawers  shown  been  employ- 
ed by  generations  of  girls,  so 
my  wife  tells  me. 


Here,  then,  is  no  '  'prentice's  piece.'  But  no 
reason  exists  why  superior  'miniatures'  should 
not  have  been  used,  in  some  cases,  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  possible  customers.  Small 
objects  are  still  fashioned  with  this  intention. 
Miniature  chairs  have  been  made  to  demon- 
strate skill  in  modern  upholstery.  Lilliputian 
footgear  and  tiny  articles  of  feminine  attire 
are  displayed  for  advertisement.  And  some 
time  ago,  there  reached  me  by  mail  a  minia- 
ture saucepan,  specifically  issued  to  demon- 
strate the  metal  of  a  brand  of  hardware.  Some 
small  metal  objects  may  have  been  made  in 
the  past  with  a  similar  purpose.  Travelled  in 
conjunction  with  those  late  eighteenth-early 
nineteenth-century  pattern  books,  a  'minia- 
ture' or  so  might  serve  to  show  quality  of 
metal.  But  the  metal  would  need  to  be  right, 
and  the  fashioning  adequate.  The  fender 
(No.  i)  would  almost  qualify  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, though  I  do  not  insist  on  the  point.  At 
all  events,  it  is  a  very  good  toy. 

Another  border-line  piece  is  the  iron  casting 
in  No.  vi  (centre) .  Of  first-rate  quality  and  de- 
sign, it  displays  the  Royal  Arms  as  borne  by 
the  first  three  Georges  until  1 80 1 .  On  the  back 
is  incised  the  pattern  number  '50.'  Its  size, 
5  in.  by  4!  in.,  is  the  excuse  for  its  presence  in 
'Triermain  House'  as  a  fire-back.  But  the 


it         v  v- "  * 


No.  VI.— ENGLISH 
FENDER  (LENGTH 


IRON  CASTING,  WITH  ROYAL  ARMS  OF  1714-1801  ;  BRASS  KITCHEN 
5J  IN.)  ;  STREET  LAMPS  (HT.  5£  IN.)  :  ENGLISH,  1ST  HALF  XIX  CENT. 
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No.  VII.— PAIR  OF  BRASS  CHAIRS  (HT.  ABOUT  4J  IN.)  :  ENGLISH,  1ST  HALF  XIX  CENTURY  ;  BRASJ 
UMBRELLA  STAND  (HT.  4£  IN.)  :  MID-XIX  CENTURY  ;  VICTORIAN  SILVER  CAN  (HT.  ABOUT  f  IN. 


brass  kitchen  fender  before  it  is  a  plaything,  as 
are  the  brass  chairs  and  umbrella  stand  in 
No.  vii.  Also  the  coal  bucket  seen  in  the  fore- 
ground of  No.  ii.  Candidates  for  its  place  were 
proposed  and  rejected  before  a  kind  lady  lent 
this  one  to  me.  All  the  brass  toys  just  noted  are 
of  nineteenth-century  date.  The  bucket  has 
neat  copper  rivets. 

The  umbrella  stand  dates  from  about  1850. 
Four  and  a  half  inches  high,  it  has  'No. 
214024'  impressed  on  its  back.  The  chairs 
should  be  earlier.  Traces  of  late  eighteenth- 
century  design  linger  in  their  backs  which,  in 
turn,  anticipate  a  less  pronounced  type  com- 
mon from  about  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Perhaps  casually,  the  form  of  the 
legs  a  little  reminds  one  of  the  bamboo  furni- 
ture—  often  not  made  of  bamboo — popular 


Mo.  VIII.— MINIATURE  CANDLESTICKS  :  ENGLISH,  XIX  CENTURY  :  OUTER  PAIR,  BRASS  (HT.  3  IN.) 
INNER  PAIR,  BRASS  (HT.  ABOUT  2\  IN.);  IN  CENTRE,  SILVER,  MADE  CHESTER  1804-5  (HT.  l\  IN.) 


when  Nash  was  work- 
ing on  the  Brighton 
Pavilion. 

Miniature  candle- 
sticks of  brass,  in  the 
style  of  the  earlier  part 
of  last  century,  are 
freely  made  now,  and 
sold  as  the  new  things 
they  are.  Other  ex- 
amples, less  new,  may 
be  difficult  to  date  with 
precision.  Early  nine- 
teenth-century types 
were  repeated — or 
copied — long  after 
they  had  ceased  to  be 
novel.  But  at  any  rate 
the  smaller  pair  in  No. 
viii  is  true  doll's-house  stuff  of  the 'early  Nine- 
teenth.' The  silver  flat  candlestick  {centre) 
bears  the  Chester  date  letter  for  1 804-5,  and  is 
typically  formed  for  that  period.  Also  of  silver 
is  the  Victorian  hot-water  can,  carelessly  left 
on  the  floor  by  a  fairy  domestic  in  No.  vii.  Its 
height  is  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
One  inch  tall  is  the  turned  wood  top  in  No.  iv 
(again  seen  on  the  right  in  No.  x).  But  this 
scarce  'toy  of  a  toy'  is  of  seventeenth-century 
date.  It  was  excavated  some  years  ago  from 
the  site  of  the  old  Maze  Pond,  Bermondsey, 
which  was  closed  in  the  century  cited.  In- 
stead of  a  spiral  to  accommodate  the  string, 
the  lower  part  is  grooved  in  a  series  of  dimin- 
ishing circles.  In  the  crown  of  the  piece  is  a 
bowl-shaped,  matted  depression. 

Of  similar  period  and  from  the  same  source 
is  the  taller  top  in  No. 
x.  This  was  meant  to 
be  spun  with  the 
fingers,  but  its  point  is 
decayed.  Yet  again 
from  Maze  Pond  is  the 
lead  frying  pan,  2,'u 
inches  long.  The  sus- 
pension hole  on  the 
end  of  the  handle  has 
been  broken;  other- 
wise the  piece  is  in- 
tact. On  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  pan  is  a 
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four-petallcd  flower, 
seeded,  in  slight  relief;  on 
the  under  side,  a  cross  or 
letter  T,  also  in  relief. 
Slight  linear  ornament  oc- 
curs on  both  sides  of  the 
handle.  Mr.  Peter  Des- 
borough,  owner  of  this 
piece,  lent  also  the  in- 
teresting object  in  No.  ix. 
This  tiny  table — or  is  it  a 
stool  ?  —  was  dug  up  in 
London.  When  found,  it 
had  been  crushed  almost 
flat.  Five-eighths  of  an  inch 
high,  it  is  made  of  lead, 
now  exceedingly  brittle. 
The  top  is  cast  with  groups 


No.  X.— ABOVE,  TOY  PISTOL  (LENGTH  42  IN.)  :  LATE  XVI  CENTURY  ;  LEFT,  MODEL  MONSTRANCE 
IN  LEAD  (HEIGHT  31  IN.)  :  CONTINENTAL,  XIX  CENTURY  ;  CENTRE,  CARKONADE,  CIRCA  1840 
RIGHT,  LEAD  FRYING  PAN  AND  2  TOPS  :  ALL  3  E N'GLISH,  XVII  CENTURY  :  FROM  MAZE  POND 


No.  IX— TOY  TABLE,  LEAD  (HT.  |  IN.) 
XVII  CENTURY  ?  :  FOUND  IN  LONDON 
PROPERTY  OF  P.  DESBOROUGH,  ESQ. 


of  pellets  in  slight  relief, 
with  a  border  of  pellets  on 
the  edges.  The  toothing  of 
the  stretchers  is  curious.  I 
take  this  to  be  a  seven- 
teenth-century toy. 

Unusual,  also,  is  the  toy 
pistol  in  No.  x  {top).  It  be- 
longs to  the  late  Sixteenth 
Century,  and  is  clearly  a 
'dug-up.'  Unfortunately, 
its  provenance  is  lost.  Similar 
playthings  of  various  dates 
have  turned  up  in  the  Lon- 
don diggings. 

In  the  gun  (No.  x,  centre) 
we  have  a  beautifully 
made  little  model.  It  is  a 
carronade  of  about  1840. 
The  tiny  elevating  gear  is 
practicable,  and  the  car- 


riage can  be  run  on  its  track.  The  diameter  of  the  bore  is  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch. 

In  the  same  illustration  is  a  late  model  Monstrance  of  lead, 
3!  inches  high,  and  set  with  false  stones.  Religious  toys  of  this  sort 
are  uncommon  in  England,  though  quantities  have  been  made 


No.  XI. — ABOVE — CHAPBOOK(HEIGHT4  IN.) :  SCOTTISH,  EARLY  XIX  CENTURY  ;  BELOW,  LEFT  TO 
RIGHT,  OINTMENT  POT  (HEIGHT  j  IN.)  :  LAMBETH  WARE,  XVII  CENTURY  ;  MINIATURE  BOOK 
(HT.  ABOUT  1-tl  IN.)  :  ENGLISH,  C.  1850  ;  CARVED  IVORY  'PENSEUSE'  (HT.  1  \  IN.)  :  XIX  CENTURY 
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on  the  Continent,  even  embracing  full  altar 
equipment.  Such  toys  were,  and  are,  held  to 
impart  their  own  special  lesson  to  youth.  Also 
they  are  bought  by  the  faithful  as  mementoes 
of  religious  occasions — much  after  the  manner 
of  the  pilgrims'  badges  of  antiquity. 

No  effort  is  made  here  to  show  rare  minia- 
ture volumes.*  Small  Rain  upon  the  Tender  Herb 
is  the  exquisite  title  of  the  smaller  book  in 
No.  xi.  It  must  be  some  years  older  than  the 
'1857'  inscribed  in  it  by  a  bygone  donor.  But 
the  chapbook,  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Cock 
Robin,  is  known  to  have  belonged  to  a  girl 
born  in  1828.  Published  by  Oliver  &  Boyd 
(Edinburgh,  n.d.),  the  Elegy  cost  but  one 
penny.  That  penny  merely  purchased  sixteen 
tiny  pages,  including  the  wrappers. 

The  pair  of  doll's  gloves  in  No.  xii  (top)  was 
given  to  another  little  girl.  April  1876  was  the 
date  of  the  gift.  They  are  perfectly  fashioned 
of  kid,  dyed  light  blue  on  the  outside,  and 
their  length  is  less  than  three  inches.  The 

*  An  article  on  Miniature  Books  for  Collectors,  by  J.  E. 
Hodgson,  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur,  August,  1936. 


No  XII  — PAIR  OF  DOLL'S  GLOVES  (LENGTH  ABOUT  3  IN.)  :  CIRCA  1S75:  HAND  MIRROR  (LENGTH 
4,1,'  IN.)  :  CIRCA  1860  ;  MINIATURE  NEWSPAPERS  :  FRENCH,  OF  THE  LATE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


miniature  newspapers  seen  with  them  are 
French,  and,  I  think,  somewhat  later  in  date. 
In  almost  every  case,  their  coloured  paper 
wrappers  are  intact.  In  the  London  Museum, 
a  toy  hand  mirror  of  similar  shape  to  that  in 
No.  xii  is  assigned  to  about  i860.  The  wooden 
frame  of  the  present  example  has  a  mother-of- 
pearl  inlay  on  the  handle.  Did  the  cracked 
glass  bring  seven  years'  bad  luck  to  some  Vic- 
torian doll? 

By  way-  of  sculpture,  there  is  a  tiny  nude 
Penseuse  in  ivory  (No.  xi,  right).  It  is  cleverly 
carved,  and  probably  surmounted  a  breast 
pin.  I  admired  this  graceful  'miniature'  in  a 
famous  actor's  collection.  Later,  a  box  arrived 
for  me,  containing  the  toy.  No  note  or  name 
accompanied  so  charming  a  gesture,  charac- 
teristic of  Sir  John  Martin-Harvey. 

To  light  the  street  outside  'Triermain 
House,'  the  pair  of  brass  lamp-posts  was  pur- 
chased (No.  vi).  Their  scale  is  too  small,  but 
what  would  you !  These  are  true  old-fashioned 
lamp-posts,  on  early  Victorian  lines. 

That  takes  us  outside  'Triermain  House.' 

Let  us  slam  the  front 
door  and  leave  it.  As  we 
do  so,  it  vanishes  into 
thin  air.  Yet,  if  my 
'Triermain  House'  is  but 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,  it  leaves  a  rack 
behind.  In  the  shape  of 
a  toy  or  so,  and  a  baby 
fender  with  choice  little 
fire-irons. 

As  the  story  began, 
so  it  ends.  'Very  little 
handles,'  wrote  Dickens, 
'will  move  men  and  wo- 
men to  as  strange  per- 
formances, as  any  Toy 
was  ever  made  to  under- 
take.' And  indeed  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  envisage 
a  human  foible,  imme- 
diate or  remote,  that 
lacks  its  expression  in 
toys.  Caleb  Plummer, 
the  toy-maker,  building 
a  doll's  house,  isasymbol 
of  much  queerer  things. 
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By    CHARLES    R.  BEARD 


T! 


No.  II. — CAP-BROOCH,  GOLD  & 
GEMS  :  FRENCH  OR  FLEMISH 
C.  1400  :  COURTESY  JOHN  HUNT 


No.  I.— COPPER  BADGE  FORMERLY  SILVERED 
ARMS  OF  HENRY  BOWETT,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
YORK,  D.  1423  :  IN  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 


HE  word  enseigne,*  by  which 
the  circular  cap-  or  bonnet- 
jewel,  so  constant  a  feature  of 
the  portraiture  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  is  known  to  col- 
lectors, will  be  sought  for  in  vain 
in  any  contemporary  inventory  or 
other  ancient  document  either  Eng- 
lish or  Scottish.  It  exists  in  French 
with  this  meaning,  but  its  English 
use  is  merely  an  instance  of  that 
lamentable  practice,  so  beloved  by 
the  antiquaries  of  a  past  genera- 
tion, of  borrowing  a  foreign  word 

to  describe  an  object  for  which  a  perfectly  good  native  one 
already  existed.  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  will  have  none 
of  it  in  this  sense;  but  it  has  unhappily  been  given  coun- 
tenance by  the  British  Museum  (Guide  to  Mediaeval  Antiquities,  p.  145).  Palsgrave  in  1530  refers 
to  this  jewel  as  a  'broche  for  ones  cappe,'  and  to  the  variety  embellished  with  a  motto  he 
applies  the  phrase  'broche  with  a  scripture.'  By  the  Scots  they  were  termed  targets — -'ane 
bonet  of  blak  velvott  with  ane  tergat  of  the  marmadin,  hir  taill  of  dyamonttis'  (Inventory, 
1542 — T.  Thomson:  A  Collection  of  Inventories,  p.  68).  In  England  seemingly  target  was  used 
occasionally  to  describe  cap-brooches  of  exceptional  size.  It  is  to  be  found  once  only  in  a  list 
of  King  Henry  VIIPs  jewels  drawn  up  in  1526  (Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  IV,  i,  1907) — 
'A  tergat,  enamelled  black,  garnished  with  two  diamonds,  a  ruby,  an  emerald,  and  a  rose  of 
diamonds  standing  in  an  eagle,  with  three  great  orient  hanging  pearls.'  Similar  circular 
brooches  made  to  hang  from  the  hat  by  a  single  loop  were  known  in  Scotland  as  hingars 
— 'ane  blak  hatt  with  ane  hingar  contenand  ane  greit  ruby  ballat  with  thre  perlis  .  .  . 
v  hattis  of  silk  without  hingaris'  (Inventory,  1 5 1 6 — 
Thomson,  op.  cit.,  p.  25). 

These  cap-brooches  owe  their  origin  to  the  early 
practice  of  wearing  leaden  pilgrims'  signs  or  latten 
noblemen's  badges  in  the  hat  (No.  i).  This  custom 
suggested  the  more  costly  ornaments  in  vogue  during 
the  later  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.  It  was 
usual  only  to  wear  a  single  brooch,  and  when  this 
modest  jewel  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  wearer's 
love  of  display,  gold  aiglettes  and  mottoed  scrolls  or 
espoirs  were  added.  But  occasionally,  just  as  Louis  XI 
mounted  a  regiment  of  leaden  saints  about  his  hat, 
some  individuals  were  tempted  to  wear  more  than  one 

*  The  O.E.D.  lists  a  considerable  number  of  meanings  for  the  word 
ensign,  none  of  which  can  even  be  strained  to  imply  a  cap-brooch  bearing 
a  fanciful  device.  Among  these  interpretations  are — a  flag,  a  rank  in  the 
army,  a  body  of  troops,  a  signal,  a  watchword,  a  battle-cry,  an  indica- 
tion or  badge  of  rank,  and  an  emblem  of  royalty  or  of  ecclesiastical       No  ul^LEda,  cameo  set  in  gold,  enamel  and 

dignity.  GEMS  :  PROBABLY  BY  CELLINI  :  HOFMUSEUM,  VIENNA 
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No.  IV.— GOLD  AND  ENAMEL  CAP-BROOCH,  WITH 
CORNELIAN  CAMEO  :  GERMAN,  C.  1535:  JN.  HUNT 


brooch.  Johnie  Armstrong,  the  famous  Border  riever,  so 
says  tradition,  carried  the  practice  to  the  limit  {Johnie 
Armstrang — Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  1812,  I,  125): 

'Ther  hang  nine  targats  at  Johnie's  hat, 
And  ilk  ane  worth  three  hundred  pound!' 

With  the  growing  popularity  of  the  broad-brimmed  hat 
and  the  jewelled  hat-band,  the  liking  for  cap-brooches 
waned,  and  finally  expired  in  England  and  Lowland  Scot- 
land in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  In  the  Highlands,  how- 
ever, where  the  bonnet  still  flourished,  the  cap-brooch 
survived  and  its  use  With  its  original  heraldic  significance 
has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

The  earlier  of  these  gold,  enamelled  and  gem-set  orna- 
ments, like  their  prototypes,  either  bore  the  arms  or  badge 
of  the  wearer  or  the  figure  of  some  saint  to  whom  he  was 
particularly  attached,  his  name-saint  perhaps,  or  if  he 
were  a  soldier  one  of  the  numerous  patrons  of  his  profes- 
sion. Others,  like  the  little  gem-set  brooch  of  French  or  Flemish  origin  about  1400  (No.  ii), 
hint  at  a  worldly  devotion.  Occasionally,  however,  allegorical  themes  were  employed.  An 
example  is  the  delightful  little  Pelican  in  her  Piety,  set  with  a  ruby  and  a  crystal  of  diamond 
in  the  Franks  Room  at  the  British  Museum. 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  writing  of  the  years  about  1 524  and  of  his  rivalry  with  Garadosso,  says 
in  his  autobiography, — 'At  this  period  also  were  worn  certain  gold  medallions,  upon  which 
every  lord  or  noble  liked  to  have  sculptured  his  own  fancy  or  device;  and  they  wore  them  in 
their  hats.  Of  these  objects  I  made  a  great  many,  and  they  were  very  difficult  to  fashion' 
(Life,  I,  115,  edit.  R.  H.  Cust,  1910).  From  Italy  the  art  forms  of  the  Renaissance  spread 
northwards  to  France  and  England.  But  judged  by  the  inventory  of  King  Henry  VIII's  jewels 
drawn  up  in  1526,  and  previously  referred  to,  Italian  conventions  where  jewellery  was  con- 
cerned had  made  little  impression  on  England.  Some  of  the  King's  brooches  were  undoubtedly 
made  to  his  order  and  were  therefore  probably  of  English  origin,  the  work  of  Amadas,  his 
goldsmith — 'a  brooch  of  St.  Michael,  set  with  diamonds  and  a  white  rose  on  one  side  and  a 

red  rose  on  the  other';  'a  brooch  of  a  ziphus,'  pre- 
sumably the  King's  cypher;  and  'a  brooch  of  a 
handful  of  feathers,'  possibly  an  old  brooch  worn 
by  the  King  as  Prince  of  Wales.  Only  two  were  in- 
spired by  classical  mythology,  one  of  Hercules,  the 
other  of  Venus  and  Cupids.  The  greater  number  bore 
emblems  of  a  familiar  Franco-German  type — 'a 
lady  holding  a  heart  in  her  hand,'  'a  lady  holding 
a  crown,'  'a  lady  leading  a  brace  of  greyhounds,' 
'a  gentleman  in  a  lady's  lap.'  One,  described  as 
'a  brooch  with  a  man  standing  in  a  faggot  of  fire,' 
is  reminiscent  of  Michael  Hohenauer's  medal  com- 
memorative of  the  martyrdom  of  John  Huss,  the 
centenary  of  which  had  been  celebrated  in  1 5 1 5. 
In  the  whole  collection  there  is  only  one  cameo — 
'a  brooch  having  a  face  in  it  of  a  camye'  with  a 
pendant  pearl.  The  last  must  have  been  very  simi- 
lar to  No.  iv,  which  is,  however,  rather  later  in 
no.  v.-cap-brooch  in  gold  and  enamel  depicting      date,  about  1535.  In  this  the  cornelian  cameo  is 

THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  KINGS  :  FRENCH,  CIRCA   1530  _  ^  .      i  •  l  l  U  _  J  fronclnrpnf  rpA  n  nrl 

by  courtesy  of  the  Cleveland  museum  of  art      mounted  in  gold  enriched  Willi  translucent  red  ana 
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No.  VI.— ENGLISH  CAP-BROOCH,  C.  1530 
CHRIST  AND  THE  WOMAN  OF  SAMARIA 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  LORD  WHARTON 


It  was  usually  incorporated  in 
to  have  been  on  a  separate  scroll. 


No.  VII.  -CAP  BROOCH,  GOLD  AND  ENAMEL 
THE  ANNUNCIATION  :  ITALIAN,  C.  1520 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  LORD  WHARTON 


opaquegrccn, blue  and  white 
.n .jf^SaJPfefoi. j~l  enamel  in  patterns  which 

foreshadow  Rhenish  and 
Bavarian  work  of  the  later 
Sixteenth  Century. 

This  same  inventory  con- 
tains two  entries  that  call  for 
particular  notice — 'a  brooch 
of  Paris  work  of  St.  James', 
and  'a  black  single  turfed  [i.e. 
necked]  bonnet,  with  1 1|  pair 
of  small  aglets  ...  a  brooch  of 
Paris  work,  and  an  espoier.' 
The  espoire  or  scripture  was  the 
personal  device  of  the  wearer. 

the  medallion  or  in  its  border,  but  in  this  instance  it  appears 
What  may  safely  be  assumed  to  be  £a  brooch  of  Paris  work'  is 
illustrated  in  No.  v,  a  jewel  of  about  1530  recently  added  to  the  collection  in  the  Museum 
of  Art  at  Cleveland  in  the  U.S.A.  The  subject  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  worked  in 
gold,  heightened  by  opaque  white  and  translucent  coloured  enamel.  The  espoire  runs  qvi  '  a  ' 
diev  :  vevlt:  conp:lai[re  :  h]onnevr  :  lvy  dovit  •  faire — 'Who  would  please  God  should 
do  Him  honour.'  What  Paris  goldsmith  made  this  and  similar  exquisite  objects  we  cannot 
know  for  certain,  but  we  do  know  from  the  Compte  des  menus  plaisirs  du  roi  (quoted  by  Gay, 
Glossaire  s.v.  enseigne)  that  it  was  one  Denis  Gedoyn  'orfevre  demourant  a  Paris,'  who  in  and 
about  1520  was  making  gold  and  enamel  enseignes  for  Francois  I. 

Of  unquestionably  English  brooches  of  about  this  period  or  a  little  later  I  am  only  able 
to  illustrate  a  single  example,  No.  vi,  which  depicts  Our  Lord  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the 
Well  in  gold  and  coloured  enamels  within  a  frame  of  gold  and  black  enamel.  Examples  of 
goldsmithry  closely  akin  to  this  and  as  certainly  of  English  origin  may  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Popular  designs  were  inevitably  repeated  with  minor  variations  time  and  again.  Yet  there 
must  be  a  temptation  to  identify  tentatively  an  existing  brooch  with  a  similar  one  described 
in  an  old  inventory  when  both  are  presumably  of  the  same  period  and  nationality.  The  gold 
and  enamel  Italian  brooch  of  about  1520  m  No.  vii,  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Wharton,  by  whose 
kindness  it  is  illustrated,  is  pierced  and  chased  with  the 
Annunciation.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  history,  beyond  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  some  years  ago  in  a  collection  in 
Switzerland.  But  in  the  list  of  gold,  enamelled  and  gem- 
set  jewels  of  Philip  II  drawn  up  in  1558  (Gay,  Glossaire  s.v. 
enseigne)  occurs  the  entry — 'Deux  vieilles  enseignes  dont 
l'une  porte  PAnnonciation  de  Notre  Dame  et  l'autre  l'ap- 
parition  de  Notre  Seigneur  a  la  Magdelaine,  pes.  10  est.' 

It  is  only  rarely  possible  to  be  certain  of  the  original 
owner  of  one  of  these  jewels.  In  the  Royal  Collection  at 
Windsor  is  a  cap-brooch  that  passes  under  the  name  of 
the  'Holbein  George,'  and  which  according  to  a  tradition 
noticed  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Tonnochy  (The  Connoisseur,  May 
1935,  p.  281)  is  'said  to  have  been  given  by  Henry  VIII 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.'  It  is  almost  certainly  of  Augs- 
burg or  South  German  workmanship  of  about  151^,  and  it     no.  vm.— gold  and  enamel  cap-brooch,  sr. 

lj  Till         •  -rv  C  ^11  C        JOHN  THE  BAPTIST'S  HEAD  IN  A  CHARGER,  OF 

would  seem  more  probable  that  it  was  a  gilt  trom  the  last  01     agate  :  probably  french,  c.  1520 :  john  hunt 
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the  Knights  Errant,  whose  veneration  for  St. 
George  is  well  known,  to  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  St.  George,  or  the  Gar- 
ter. Henry  we  know  was  accustomed  to  wear 
such  a  jewel  in  his  hat — 'a  riche  brooch  with 
ye  image  of  Sainct  George' — and  the  Windsor 
jewel  can  almost  certainly  be  identified  with 
one  of  the  two  'brooches  of  Saint  George'  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  1526. 

It  is  of  no  little  interest  to  compare  this 
'George'  with  the  gold  and  enamel  hingar  of 
St.  George,  which  was  once  the  property  of 
St.  Thomas  More,  and  is  now  preserved  a- 
mong  the  Relics  of  Martyred  Lord  Chancel- 


PORTRAIT  OF  GENTLEMAN  WEARING  CAP-BROOCH  :  BY  BARTOLOMMEO  VENETO 
OR  VENEZIANO  :  R.  GALL.  NAZIONALE  >D'ARTE  ANTICA,  PALAZZO  CORSINI,  ROME 


lor  at  Stonyhurst  College  (No.  ix).  St.  Tho- 
mas was  never  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  was 
never  connected  with  the  Order,  and  it  is 
possible  that  his  George  was  a  personal  gift 
from  the  King;  maybe  it  is  one  of  the  two 
Georges  referred  to  above. 

The  espoires  or  'scriptures,'  which  so  many 
of  these  jewels  bear,  are  not  personal  in  the 
sense  that  a  motto  or  war  cry  is ;  they  appear 
to  have  been  in  many  cases  the  result  of  some 
whim  on  the  part  of  the  men  for  whom  they 
were  designed,  or  composed  to  suit  some  par- 
ticular occasion,  or  they  are  complementary 
to  the  scene  depicted  in  the  medallion.  They 
are  therefore  quite  useless  as  a  clue 
to  the  identity  of  the  one-time 
owner.  The  British  Museum  is, 
however,  fortunate  in  possessing 
two  brooches,  of  which  the  owners 
are  known.  One,  a  German  jewel 
of  gold  and  enamel  in  the  Franks 
Bequest,  bears  the  name  of  Carolus 
von  Sternsee.  The  other  (No.  x),  in 
the  Waddesdon  Bequest  (No. 
171),  bears  on  its  back  an  inscrip- 
tion to  the  effect  that  it  once 
belonged  to  Philip  IPs  bastard 
brother,  Don  John  of  Austria 
(1545- 1 578).  This  relic  of  the  vic- 
tor of  Lepanto  was  unnoticed  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Kelly  in  his  article  in 
The  Connoisseur  for  August, 
1938.  The  subject  of  the  medallion 
is  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  gold 
and  enamel  set  with  diamonds 
and  rubies.  Round  the  frame  in 
gold  on  a  black  enamelled  ground 
is  the  espoire — dvrvm  est  comtra 

(sic)  STIMVLVM  CALCITRARE  (Acts, 

ix,  5).  It  is  of  Italian  workman- 
ship of  about  J  530  and  conceiv- 
ably belonged  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V  before  it  passed  to  his 
bastard  son. 

Of  equal  interest  to  the  anti- 
quary are  the  less  lavish  brooches 
worn  by  those  who  had  less  money 
to  spend  upon  their  personal 
adornment.  The  British  Museum 
possesses  an  interesting  series  of 
Italian  bronze  plaquettes  bearing 
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PRESUMED  PORTRAIT  OF  MAXIMILIAN  SFORZA,  DUKE  OF  MILAN  :  BY  BARTOLOMMEO  VEN'ETO,  OR  VENEZIANO  :  HE  IS  SHOWN 
WEARING  A  CAP-BROOCH  :  IN  THE  SAMUEL  H.  KRESS  COLLECTION  AT  THE  NATIONAL    GALLERY  OF  ART,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

(Block  by  Courtesy  of 'The  Studio') 
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No.  IX.— THE  'GEORGE'  OF  ST.  THOMAS  MORE  :  GOLD  AND  ENAMEL  :  ITALIAN 
CIRCA  1520  :  ON  OBVERSE  THE  EMPTY  TOMB  :  AT  STONYHURST  COLLEGE 


No.  X. — GOLD  &  ENAMEL  CAP-BROOCH  OF  DON  JOHN 
OE  AUSTRIA  :  ITALIAN,  C.  1530  :  BRITISH  MUSI. CM 


classical  subjects  which  have  been  mounted 
as  cap-brooches — Apollo  and  Daphne,  Lucretia, 
Laocoon,  and  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  the  last 
being  enriched  with  enamel.  Occasionally 
brooches  of  this  type  are  to  be  detected  in 
contemporary  paintings.  In  the  Bartolommeo 
Veneto  portrait,  willed  by  Mr.  James  Par- 
melee  to  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  the 
medallion  can  be  identified  as  a  medal  by 
Andrea  Briosco,  better  known  as  Riccio 
(1470-1532).  Other  materials  represented  in 
the  British  Museum  collection  are  Limoges 
plaques  painted  in  grisaille  and  mother-o'- 
pearl.  Jet  carved  with  religious  groups  and 
mounted  in  silver  was  popular  in  Spain.  A 
fine  example  of  about  1520  bearing  St.  James 
of  Compostella  between  two  pilgrims  is  illus- 
trated in  No.  xi.  For  the  poorest,  lead  was  still 
in  use,  and  in  England,  where  religious 
motifs  were  at  a  discount  after  the  Reforma- 

t  i  o  n  ,  St. 
George  had 
nevertheless 
retained  his 
hold  upon 
the  affections 
of  the  people 
—  'Saint 
George's 
half-cheek  in 
a  brooch  .  .  . 
brooch 


m  a 


No.  XL— JET  AND  SILVER  CAP-BROOCH 
ST.  JAMES  :  SPANISH,  C.  1520  :  JOHN  HUNT 


of  lead  .  .  . 
and  worn  in 
the  cap  of  a 
tooth -draw- 


er' (Love's  Labour's  Lost,  1588,  V,  ii,  617-619). 

The  later  star-like  hat-jewels  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
these  brief  notes.  But  an  interesting  transi- 
tional oval  brooch,  converted  into  a  pendant 
in  more  recent  times,  is  illustrated  in  No.  xii, 
the  scene  depicted  being  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds.  It  is  Italian,  probably  about  1560. 

With  cap-brooches,  as  with  many  other 
articles  of  personal  adornment,  the  period  of 
their  most  exaggerated  magnificence  only 
anticipated  their  final  fall  from  popularity  by 
a  few  years.  Those  worn  by  Prince  Charles, 
and  by  his  devoted  friend  George  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  at  the  Spanish  Court  in  1623 
are  almost  proverbial.  'Baby  Charles'  and 
'Steenie'  had  been  lavishly  furnished  by  a 
doting  father  and  generous  Sovereign  with 
splendid  jewels.  But  in  fear  lest  the  appear- 
ance of  his  'dear  venturous  knights'  should 
lack  something, 
lest  above  all  the 
Prince  should 
seem  in  the  eyes 
of  his  Princess 
not  quite  the 
Fairy  Prince  his 
parent  would 
have  him,  King 
James  ransacked 
the  Wardrobe 
and  the  Jewel 
House  for  histor- 
ic gems  literally 
worth  a  royal 
ransom. 


No.  XII. — A  DORA  TIOS  OF  SHE PHERDS 
ITALIAN,  CIRCA    1560  :  JOHN  HUNT 
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JOOST    VAN    BRONCKHORST,    SEIGNEUR    OF  BLEYSWICK 
mm  1 570)   WEARING   A  BROOCH    OF    CHRIST  CRUCIFIED 
PAINTED  BY  JAN  MOSTAERT  :  IN  THE  PETIT  PALAIS,  PARIS 
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BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


his  style  which  broke  with  the  official  art  of  the  day, 
while  his  choice  of  heroic  themes  further  ingratiated 
him  with  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution.  His  Brutus  hap- 
pened to  be  displayed  in  1789  and  almost  by  accident 
he  became  a  protagonist  of  the  new  order.  After  the  fall 
of  Robespierre  he  was  twice  imprisoned.  Under  the 
Directorate  he  returned  to  favour  and  received  official 
patronage  under  the  Empire,  only  to  be  exiled  after  the 
Restoration.  Against  this  background  of  political  over- 
turn, he  painted  his  great,  formal  compositions  which 
were  intended  to  embody  an  heroic  spirit.  But  there  is 
greater  vitality  in  his  portraits,  where  a  genuinely  liv- 
ing quality  finds  expression  with  none  of  the  over-em- 
phasis that  mars  his  Death  of  Bara  or  his  Sabine  Women. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  little-known  self-portrait  which 
originally  belonged  to  his  friend  Baron  Alquier,  whose 


THE  DAVID-INGRES  EXHIBITION 

AMONG  the  more  important  events  of  the  winter 
*-\  season  is  the  present  loanexhibition  of  paintings 
/  _\-  and  drawings  by  David  and  Ingres  at  the 
Springfield  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  will  be  shown  at 
the  galleries  of  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.  during  January  and 
at  the  museum  in  Cincinnati  the  following  month. 
Subjects  from  foreign  sources,  which  had  been  hoped 
for,  are  regrettably  absent,  but  the  exhibition  reveals  a 
number  of  excellent  works,  particularly  from  public 
collections.  Portraits  are  inevitably  in  the  majority,  but 
as  the  best  work  of  both  masters  is  in  this  field,  the 
small  number  of  classical  subjects  included  will  not  be 
so  much  regretted  as  would  have  been  the  case  in  the 
artist's  own  day.  There  is  greater  reality  in  Ingres' 
beautiful  portrait  of  Mile  Jeanne  Goninfrom 
the  Taft  collection  in  Cincinnati  than  in  his 
pretentious  Jupiter  and  Thetis,  while  his  por- 
trait drawings  show  a  command  of  line  which 
contains  within  itself  a  rich  plasticity.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  self-portrait  with  his  first 
wife  from  the  George  F.  Baker  collection, 
the  portrait  of  Taurel  belonging  to  John 
Nicholas  Brown,  one  of  his  English  subjects, 
Mrs.  Badham,  whose  portrait  is  owned  by 
Jesse  Strauss,  The  Engineer  Malet  from  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  sketch  of  Mme 
d'Haussonville  lent  by  Paul  J.  Sachs,  and 
the  Leclerc  et  Provost  of  ihe  Smith  College 
collection.  This  selection,  so  rich  in  quality, 
shows  how  Ingres'  devotion  to  the  Renais- 
sance masters  repaid  him  in  giving  him  con- 
summate purity  of  line.  Among  the  paint- 
ings, Mrs.  Ralph  Booth's  Venus,  and  the 
Nelson  Gallery's  Martyrdom  of  St.  Symphorien 
among  the  drawings,  take  the  artist  into  the 
field  in  which  he,  like  his  master  David,  at- 
tempted to  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. 

The  desire  to  re-establish  the  link  with 
Poussin,  after  the  interruption  of  the  rococo, 
fired  the  youthful  David,  just  as,  much  later, 
it  was  to  influence  Cezanne.  There  could 
scarcely  be  a  greater  disparity  in  result,  but 
the  admirations  of  David  and  Cezanne  led 
them  to  the  same  fountainhead  of  French 
art.  His  classicism,  in  his  early  Horatii,  is  not 
the  classicism  of  Poussin,  nor  of  the  Greco- 

n  -iii  ,  •  DAVID  :  SELF-PORTRAIT:  LENT  BY  MESSRS.  M.  KNOEDLER  &  CO.  TO  THE  EXHIBI- 

Koman  period,  but  there  were  elements  in      tion  of  works  by  david  and  Ingres,  held  at  the  Springfield  museum 
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own  portrait  David  painted  in  1816.  Its  date  is  not 
known,  but  his  appearance  and  dress  place  it  not  so 
many  years  after  the  self-portrait  in  the  Louvre  which 
was  painted  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg in  1794  and  was  later  presented  to  the  artist 
Isabey.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  still  lean,  and 
drawn  in  sharply  around  the  mouth,  but  the  face  is 
more  lined,  more  mature.  It  is  David  the  revolutionary 
who  is  portrayed,  not  the  favoured  painter  of  Napoleon. 
The  latter  is  seen  in  the  portrait  of  1813  in  the  Fleury 
collection,  an  almost  portly  figure  compared  to  the 
younger  David,  complacent,  richly  dressed,  secure  of 
his  position  in  the  world.  The  present  portrait  re- 
sembles closely  the  half-length  in  the  museum  of  Nar- 
bonne,  a  rather  inferior  work  which  is  only  'attributed' 
to  him  and  at  most  may  be  partly  from  his  hand.  This 
vastly  superior  painting  seems  to  be  the  original  from 
which  the  Narbonne  likeness  was  executed. 

The  Empire  saw  David's  most  formal  period  in  por- 
traiture, perhaps  because  so  many  of  his  subjects  were 
themselves  acting  a  part  new  to  them.  The  quality  of 
the  theatre  permeated  daily  life,  and  the  portraits  of 
David  only  reflect  what  existed.  The  Mme  Tallien,  for- 
merly belonging  to  Lady  Mount-Stephen,  which  is 
lent  by  Dr.  Paul  Drey,  belongs  to  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century  and  has  that  blending  of  cool  masterfulness 
and  subtle  grace  which  David  repeatedly  displays  in 
his  work  of  this  period. 

David's  larger  classical  works  must,  of  course,  be 
studied  in  France;  the  smaller  subjects  in  this  vein  in- 
cluded in  the  exhibition  are  the  more  interesting  to  us 


A  RAKE  AMERICAN  SIDEBOARD,  HAVING  A  SLIDE  BELOW  THE  CENTRE  DRAWER  :  MADE  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND  :  OF  THE  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  :  REPRODUCED  BY  COURTESY  OF  LOIS  SHAW 


because  of  their  greater  freedom.  Among  them  are 
the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum's  Brutus  receiving  the  Lictors; 
Hector  taking  leave  of  Priam  from  the  Mather  collection  at 
Princeton,  the  Nelson  Gallery's  Phidias  and  the  Roman 
Warrior  of  the  Detroit  Institute. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SIDEBOARD  OF  RARE  TYPE 

ANEW  ENGLAND  sideboard  of  about  the  year 
1800,  which  has  a  traditional  attribution  to  the 
cabinet-maker  Chapin,  seems  inherently  able  to  main- 
tain this  connexion  on  the  basis  of  comparison  with  the 
documented  sideboard  made  for  Frederick  Robins  in 
1804.  The  latter  was  first  described  by  Irving  W.  Lyon 
in  his  pioneer  work,  Colonial  Furniture  of  New  England, 
and  its  authenticity  is  established  by  the  original  bill 
which,  like  the  piece  itself,  has  descended  in  the  family 
of  the  first  owner. 

The  example  here  illustrated,  which  comes  from  the 
gallery  of  Lois  Shaw,  may  reasonably  be  assigned  to 
Aaron  Chapin,  to  whom  it  was  attributed  by  the 
Amherst  family  who  were  its  owners.  There  were  two 
Chapins,  Aaron  and  his  elder  cousin  Eliphalet,  who 
worked  simultaneously  in  Hartford,  in  friendly  con- 
nexion if  not  in  actual  partnership.  Eliphalet  was 
twelve  years  the  senior,  and  while  much  of  the  work  of 
both  falls  into  the  Chippendale  classification,  Aaron 
worked  through  the  Hepplewhite-Sheraton  period.  He 
was  born  in  1753  in  Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  and  was 
ready  to  take  up  a  career  of  cabinet-making  on  the  eve 

of  the  Revolution,  but  did 
not  have  the  opportunity 
to  establish  himself  firmly 
in  business  until  after  1 783, 
when  his  first  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  Con- 
necticut Courant.  In  this  he 
speaks  of  former  patrons, 
indicating  that  his  days  of 
apprenticeship  had  been 
concluded  some  time  past. 
Our  sideboard,  which  is 
of  mahogany  and  is  six- 
legged,  is  not  so  elaborate 
as  the  eight-legged  Robins 
sideboard,  which  also  has  a 
serpentine  top-drawer  and 
additional  drawers  at  the 
sides.  But  in  one  respect  it 
has  greater  claim  to  rarity 
because  it  has  a  sliding 
board  directly  below  the 
top  centre  drawer.  This 
board  takes  the  curved 
form  of  the  lower  section. 
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Sideboards  with  this  piecc,which 
was  useful  as  a  sorting  tray,  are 
very  rare,  but  seem  to  have  ap- 
peared occasionally  in  New  Eng- 
land. One  is  illustrated  in  Nut- 
ting's Furniture  Treasury,  Figure 
751,  which  is  dated  about  1790. 


SUI  TEMPLE  GUARD- 
IANS IN  COURT  DRESS 

AN  unusual  pair  of  Chinese 
l  templeguardians  of  an  early 
period  have  been  noted  in  the 
collection  of  Tonying.  These  im- 
portant representatives  of  a  for- 
mative period  in  Chinese  sculp- 
ture, that  of  the  short-lived  Sui 
dynasty,  a.d.  589-618,  are  of  a 
rare  iconographic  type.  As  a 
rule  the  temple  guardians  are 
warlike  figures  of  supernatural 
mien.  These  kneeling  courtiers 
wear  the  dress  of  the  imperial 
guard  of  the  period,  and  thus 
their  association  with  the  temple 
may  be  assumed  to  be  in  the  role 
of  guardians  rather  than  merely 

attendants  or  worshippers,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  incense  borne  on  their  upraised  palms.  The  head- 
dresses with  the  broad  loops  at  the  back  do  not  belong 
to  Buddhist  sculpture,  nor  the  bandeau  drawn  directly 
across  the  forehead.  The  figures  are  slightly  reminiscent 
of  the  Indian,  and  there  is  a  faint  reference  to  Gand- 
haran  sculpture  in  the  full  curve  of  the  lips. The  shoulders 
are  broad,  the  waist  tapering,  not  in  the  exaggerated 
Indian  fashion,  but  with  the  appreciation  of  expressive 
form  which  was  developing  in  China  at  the  end  of  the 
Wei  rule.  The  Sui  period,  which  marked  its  termina- 
tion, permitted  the  harmonizing  of  elements  which 
make  it  the  fitting  introduction  to  the  T'ang. 

The  rendering  of  the  jewels,  which  introduce  a 
rhythmic  series  of  curves,  emphasizes  the  power  of  the 
figures.  The  thin  draperies  fall  in  parallel  curves,  or  in 
sharp  diagonals  that  define  the  form  beneath  by  the 
subtlest  indication.  Ornament  is  never  meaningless, 
although  certain  formalisms  are  maintained,  as  in  the 
line  at  the  bottom  of  the  draperies  which  falls  in  the 
wave-like  scroll  employed  in  the  Sui  period.  The 
figures  rest  on  low,  rounded  pedestals  carved  with  the 
lotus  petal  in  flat  relief.  They  are  executed  in  granite 
and  come  originally  from  Honan  province.  The  height 
of  each  figure  is  4^  feet.  A  standing  Bodhisattva  of  this 
dynasty  is  in  the  Eumorfopoulos  Collection  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 


A  PAIR  OF  GRANITE  IMPERIAL  TEMPLE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  SUI  DYNASTY  :  TONYING 


NEW  YORK  PORRINGER 
BY  TOBIAS  STOUTENBURGH 

THE  handle  of  the  New  York  porringer  by  Tobias 
Stoutenburgh,  here  illustrated,  perpetuates  a  well- 
known  Dutch  type  which  recurs  in  New  York  silver. 
Since  it  probably  dates  from  about  1740  it  is  a  late 
example,  for  the  keyhole  handle,  with  its  elaborate 
scrolling,  supplanted  this  type  in  favour.  The  por- 
ringer, illustrated  by  courtesy  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  be- 
longs by  affiliation  to  the  geometric  design  followed  by 
Coney  and  Winslow  in  Boston,  although  it  remained 
exclusively  with  the  Dutch  silversmiths  of  New  York. 
But,  like  the  geometric  handle,  it  has  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  silver  in  relation  to  the  piercing;  in  fact,  it 
exceeds  in  this  respect,  and  while  this  gives  stability  and 
dignity  to  the  design  as  a  whole,  it  possibly  defeats  the 
original  purpose  of  the  piercing,  which  was  not  solely 
for  ornament  but  for  the  practical  service  of  making 
the  handle  less  hot  to  the  touch  when  the  bowl  was 
filled  with  the  hot  porridge  or  other  semi-liquid  foods 
for  which  it  was  intended.  The  more  the  open  pattern, 
the  less  metal  there  was  to  communicate  the  heat  to 
the  fingers,  so  that  in  this  case  decoration  and  utility 
joined  harmoniously. 

The  simple  Dutch  handle  of  the  New  York  porringer 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  still  earlier  por- 
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ringers  from  the  Netherlands,  where,  however,  this  bowl  had 
two  handles,  as  was  common  with  other  Continental  variants. 
The  design  was  kept,  but  one  of  the  handles  omitted,  for  the 
pattern  otherwise  followed  the  English  so-called  bleedingbowl, 
which  it  resembles  in  form  if  not  in  use.  The  original  source  may 
have  been  the  cover  of  a  posset  cup  or  skillet  which  had  a  single 
handle  set  flush  with  the  rim,  and  the  advantages  of  which  as 
a  separate  small  bowl  led  to  its  being  made  alone.  The  sides 
became  curved,  and  the  bottom  domed  slightly. 

The  present  porringer  shows  the  maker's  mark  TSB  in  an 
oval,  punched  twice  on  the  bottom.  Tobias  Stoutenburgh  was 
a  prominent  New  York  silversmith  in  the  first  half  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  He  became  a  Freeman  in  1 73 1 ,  and  in  1 733  his 
marriage  to  Maria  Ten  Brock  is  recorded.  In  1737  he  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  a  petition  protesting  against  the  election  of 
Adolphe  Phillipse  and  asking  for  the  removal  of  Governor 
Cosby.  His  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  traits  evident  in 
the  work  of  a  number  of  other  Dutch  descended  silversmiths, 
including  such  distinguished  and  popular  craftsmen  as  Bar- 
tholomew Schaats,  Adrian  Bancker,  Cornelius  Kierstede  and 
Benjamin  Wynkoop. 


BRONZE  SACRIFICIAL  VESSEL 
OF    THE    SHANG  PERIOD 


A  PORRINGER  BY  TOBIAS  STOUTENBURGH,  NEW  YORK 
CIRCA  1740  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  MESSRS.  TIFFANY  it  CO. 


SACRIFICIAL  BRONZE  KU  :  THE  SHANG 
PERIOD  :  CITY  ART  MUSEUM,  ST.  LOUIS 


A SACRIFICIAL 
beaker  of  perfect 

proportions  representing  the  full  development  of  Shang  bronzes,  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  collection  of  the  City  Art  Museum  in  St.  Louis.  It  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  its  early  period,  which  witnessed  the  perfection  of 
bronze  casting  in  the  second  millennium  before  our  era.  This  beaker  is 
somewhat  taller  in  the  stem  in  relation  to  the  mouth  than  is  generally  the 
case,  which  is  responsible  for  its  exceptional  delicacy  of  outline.  It  is  of  the 
type  known  as  ku,  used  for  wine  in  the  sacrificial  ritual,  and  is  a  form  that  is 
said  to  have  had  no  secular  counterpart.  Its  provenance  is  the  Shang  capital 
of  Anyang.  In  decoration  it  shows  the  full  range  of  Shang  motifs,  chiefly 
of  animal  derivation,  and  dominated  by  the  disintegrating  dragon  pattern. 
When  confronting,  these  motifs  form  the  t'ao  t'ieh  mask,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  upper  part  of  an  animal  face,  including  the  eyes.  The  rectangular, 
opposed  spirals,  which  fill  in  the  outlines  of  the  figures,  show  in  many  places 
what  seems  to  be  part  of  an  original  inlay  of  a  red  substance.  While  some- 
times there  is  red  incrustation,  a  chemical  examination  inclines  to  the  ver- 
dict that  this  is  an  original  inlay,  although  the  question  is  still  open.  Black 
and  turquoise  inlays  on  Shang  bronzes  have  already  been  classified. 

The  upper  section  shows  four  triangular  motifs  of  the  so-called  cicada  pat- 
tern, alternating  with  plain  areas.  Other  animal  forms  appear  as  well  as  the 
reversed  t'ao  t'ieh  mask.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  base  is  found  a  conven- 
tionalized cicada  cast  in  the  metal,  which  is  interpreted  as  a  maker's  mark. 


AN  EDINBURGH  TEA-POT  OF  1726 

THE  globular  form  of  tea-pot,  from  which  the  Edinburgh  makers  did 
not  deviate  while  other  styles  were  developing  in  London,  is  well  re- 
presented by  the  example  by  James  Mitchellsone,  dated  1726,  here  repro- 
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duced.  It  is  included  in  the  collection  of 
si  1  ver  shown  i n  the  new q uar ters  of  James 
Robinson,  Inc.,  recently  established  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  only  a  block  from  the 
premises  so  long  occupied  by  this  firm. 

The  globular  tea-pot,  which  under- 
went various  modifications  by  English 
silversmiths,  by  whom  the  top  was  con- 
siderably flattened,  retained  an  un- 
changed spherical  form  with  the  Scot- 
tish silversmiths.  Even  the  lid  was 
constructed  so  that  the  circular  outline 
was  unbroken.  Sometimes  it  stands  on  a 
rather  high,  moulded  foot,  but  as  this 
one  is  comparatively  low,  the  roundness 
is  further  accentuated.  There  is  no  en- 
graving or  chasing,  although  some  Scot- 
tish examples  have  a  chased  pattern 
around  the  lid.  The  handle  is  of  silver, 
save  for  the  narrow  insulating  discs :  this 
treatment  is  the  conventional  one,  and 
undoubtedly  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  The  profile,  complete  in  silver  without  the  interruption  of  a  wooden 
handle,  gives  unity  to  the  design.  This  tea-pot  is  six  inches  in  height,  a  large  size  for  this  early  period. 

The  punches  show  the  triple-towered  castle  which  was  the  Edinburgh  mark  from  1 485,  the  date  letter  for  1 726, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  maker's  mark,  the  initials  of  Edward  Penman  as  assay  master.  It  was  the  practice  from  1681, 
when  the  deacon's  mark  was  discontinued,  to  use  the  initials  of  the  assay  master,  whose  tenure  of  office  depended 
on  election  by  the  Corporation.  In  1 759  the  practice  was  again  changed,  and  the  assay  master,  instead  of  using  his 
own  initials,  used  the  Scottish  thistle  to  indicate  that  the  standard  of  the  piece  had  been  tested  and  approved. 
James  Mitchellsone  was  admitted  to  the  Corporation  in  1706;  this 
piece  may  therefore  be  considered  one  of  his  later  productions. 


GLOBULAR  TEA-POT  :  JAMES  MITCHELLSONE,  EDINBURGH  1726:  JAMES  ROBINSON 


THE  BALLARD  COLLECTION 
OF  NANTEUIL'S  ENGRAVINGS 

IN  the  extensive  collection  of  prints  formed  by  the  late  Ellis  Ames 
Ballard,  of  Philadelphia,  the  most  important  place  was  given  to 
the  engravings  of  Robert  Nanteuil.  He  brought  together  an  almost 
complete  record  of  this  seventeenth-century  engraver  which  has 
recently  passed  as  his  bequest  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
Well  over  two  hundred  in  number,  the  collection  includes  the 
thirty-six  life-size  portraits  of  celebrated  personages,  among  which 
the  finest  is  possibly  the  plate  of  Turenne,  although  this  is  rivalled 
by  those  of  Pompone  de  Bellievre,  president  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  of  Anne  of  Austria,  mother  of  the  king,  and  of  the  artist's 
friend,  Jean  Loret,  the  poet.  Among  NanteuiPs  patrons  were 
Michel  le  Tellier,  Chancellor  of  France,  Mazarin  and  Colbert.  Of 
all  of  them  he  made  a  number  of  portraits,  especially  of  Le  Tellier. 
As  a  rule  he  engraved  after  his  own  masterful  drawings  in  pen, 
pastel  or  silverpoint,  which  were  executed  with  such  complete  de- 
tail that  in  following  them  it  was  never  necessary  to  take  a  trial 
proof.  The  states  of  a  Nanteuil  show  only  incidental  changes  in  the 
borders  or  lettering. 

For  the  majority  of  his  subjects  Nanteuil  had  a  definite  formula : 
he  placed  his  portraits  in  an  oval  medallion,  often  of  architectural 
effect,  treated  as  though  carved  in  relief.  This  was  supported  by  a 


HOT-WATER  JUG  ,  MADE  BY  PAUL  LAMERIE,  1747 
HEIGHT  7J  IN.  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  PETER  GUILLE 
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his  period  that  he  personified 
the  State.  The  majority  of  the 
plates  of  Louis  are  in  the  usual 
oval  border,  but  one  shows  him 
at  the  bows  of  a  ship,  and  the 
design  illustrated  here,  with  an 
eagle  lifting  aside  a  royal 
mantle  to  disclose  the  portrait 
of  the  king,  has  a  border  from 
the  atelier  of  Le  Brun. 


HOT-WATER  JUG  BY 
PAUL  LAMERIE 


w: 


ENGRAVED  PORTRAIT  OF  LOUIS  XIV,  BY  R.  NANTEUIL  :  PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


plinth,  though  the  latter  was  omitted  in  his  later  work. 
Since  there  is  so  little  variation  in  treatment,  it  is  re- 
markable to  find  how  living  his  portraits  are,  and  what 
fine  distinctions  of  character  he  is  able  to  indicate  in 
so  formal  a  method.  The  power  of  Turenne,  the  com- 
placence of  the  king,  the  cunning  in  the  face  of  Nicolas 
Foucquet  (whose  success  in  amassing  a  fortune  led  him 
to  years  of  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Pignerol)  are 
all  delineated  as  though  the  artist  fathomed  the  man 
before  him  with  complete  understanding.  His  early 
portrait  of  Louis  Hesselin  (1658)  shows  a  greater  free- 
dom, something  more  unrestrained  than  his  later 
work,  which  took  on  an  ever  greater  repose. 

Among  the  few  women  sitters  to  Nanteuil  was  the 
elderly  Marie  de  Bragelonne,  widow  of  Claude  de 
Bouthillier,  superintendent  of  finance,  whose  excellent 
portrait  was  executed  in  1656.  The  famous  Mme  de 
Sevigne  is  the  subject  of  a  pastel  which  is  still  in 
existence  and  served  as  the  basis  for  the  engraving.  He 
also  left  a  portrait  of  Marie  Jeanne  de  Nemours, 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  represented  in  the  Ballard  collection 
by  the  rare  first  state. 

For  the  portraits  of  Louis  XIV,  Nanteuil  made  six 
studies  from  life  over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  From 
these  eleven  plates  were  engraved.  The  artist  has  done 
much  to  preserve  the  impression  of  majesty  which  the 
grand  monarque  sought  to  convey.  His  portraits  of  Louis 
have  not  the  candour  of  his  Loret,  or  even  the  Le  Tellier 
and  the  Foucquet,  but  they  are  not  attempts  to  flatter  the 
king  so  much  as  to  sustain  the  ideal  toward  which  the 
king  himself  aspired.  They  are  in  a  sense  idealizations, 
but  one  can  believe  in  their  verity  in  another  respect  as 
the  representations  of  a  king  who  was  able  to  convince 


HEN  a  K'ang  Hsi  por- 
celain tea-pot  showing 
Iranian  influence  became  the 
parent  of  the  pear-shaped  sil- 
ver tea-pot  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period,  it  also  inspired  some  of 
the  pitchers  and  jugs  which  be- 
came its  companions  at  the  tea- 
table.  As  a  tea-pot,  its  shape  was  compressed,  it  de- 
creased in  height  in  relation  to  the  original,  but  it  kept 
its  flaring  sides,  the  swan-necked  spout  and  domed 
cover.  In  thejug  for  hot  water  or  milk,  the  basic  form  of 
the  porcelain  original  is  more  closely  retained;  the  long 
and  graceful  neck  survives,  and  the  curve  of  the  body  is 
less  flaring.  This  simple  form,  which  came  in  early  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  survived  well  beyond  the  mid-cen- 
tury mark,  and  has  here  an  exceptional  representative 
in  the  work  of  Paul  Lamerie,  1 747,  illustrated  by  cour- 
tesy of  Peter  Guille.  I  n  this  form,  which  isdeveloped  with 
a  purity  of  outline  never  attained  by  its  European  por- 
celain cousins,  it  approaches  the  perfection  of  the  Orien- 
tal original.  While  the  tea-pots  exported  from  China 
brought  the  shape  to  the  attention  of  the  silversmiths 
and  potters  of  Europe,  the  origin  of  this  simple  and 
distinguished  receptacle  goes  farther  back,  as  far  as  the 
twelfth-century  pitchers  from  Rakka.  The  everted  lip, 
the  simple  scroll-handle,  the  slender  neck  curving  pear- 
form  on  a  simple  ring-base  characterize  the  Rakka 
pitcher,  even  though  the  curve  of  the  body  is  more  pro- 
nounced. The  Chinese  potter  modified  it,  before 
passing  it  on  to  Europe,  where  it  appeared  in  Meissen 
and  Frankenthal  porcelain  almost  as  early  as  with  the 
English  silversmiths.  Interpretations  came  from  Men- 
necy,  Bow,  Worcester  and  Chelsea,  and  although  their 
charm  is  undeniable,  at  least  to  Western  eyes,  they  do 
not  have  the  crisp  clarity  of  the  Chinese  porcelain.  This 
quality  could  be  more  easily  retained  in  silver,  especi- 
ally in  those  severely  unornamented  examples  such  as 
the  present,  which,  being  wrought  by  a  master,  has 
perfect  symmetry  of  contour.  Lamerie  excelled  both 
in  chased  ornament  and  in  plain  forms. 
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THE  ORDER  OF  THE  THISTLE 

(Continued  from  page  274) 

lar  of  gold  is  composed  of  sixteen  thistles  and 
sixteen  sprigs  of  rue,  similar  to  the  Duke  of 
Atholl's,  and  was  made  in  1821  by  John 
James  Edlington,  whose  mark  is  not  recorded 
by  Jackson,  in  his  indispensable  book  on 
marks,  while  thejewel  andStar  are  not  marked 
(No.  viii).  They  were  doubtless  provided  for 
one  of  these  four  noblemen,  created  Knights 
in  1 821:  the  Marquess  of  Queensberry,  the 
Earl  of  Cassilis,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  or 
Viscount  Melville.  Lord  Home's  Collar  of  gold 
and  enamel  is  by  the  same  goldsmith  in  1830 
and  was  evidently  made  for  the  fifth  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  The  Jewel  is  of  the  same  materials 
and  was  made  in  1844  by  Robert  Garrard. 

The  gold  Collar  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  and 
Kellie,  Chancellor  of  the  Order,  was  made  in 
London  in  1894-95,  aRd  thejewel  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1 9 14-15  by  one  Kirkwood. 

By  the  most  gracious  permission  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  I  have  examined  with  much 
interest  five  gold  Jewels  of  the  Order,  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  preserved  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Three  of  these  were  found  among  the 
papers  of  George  IV  when  unsealed  in  191 3. 
Two  only  have  been  identified  as  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  K.T.  in 
1767-94  and  nominated  K.G.  in  1794,  and  of 
the  fourth  Earl  Poulett,  created  K.T.  in  1794. 
One  precious  and  probably  unique  Badge  is 
that  of  the  Garter  and  Thistle  combined,  of 
onyx  of  three  strata,  brown,  grey  and  black, 
mounted  in  cut  steel,  encircled  by  a  blue  ena- 
mel Garter,  the  motto  in  cut  steel.  On  the  re- 
verse is  an  engraved  figure  of  St.  Andrew  on 
gold  within  the  Thistle  motto  chased.  It  dates 
from  the  time  of  George  III,  about  1762. 


ENGLISH  TRESTLE  TABLES 

(Continued  from  page  280) 

sides.  The  drawing  table  was  the  Elizabethan 
dining  table  and  therefore  in  inventories  it  is 
often  found  listed  in  the  Dining  Parlour. 

Another  type  of  Elizabethan  table  that  was 
contemporary  with  the  drawing  table  was  one 
that  in  inventories  was  termed  a  'square 
table.'  It  was  generally  listed  together  with 
the  long  table  or  the  drawing  table  in  such 


apartments  as  the  Hall,  the  Parlour,  the  Dining 
Chamber  and  the  Great  Chamber.  The  square 
table  had  a  joined  frame;  it  was  not  designed 
with  trestles  as,  judging  from  inventories,  its 
first  appearance  was  between  the  years 
1551-60,  which  was  too  late  a  date  for  the 
trestle  table.  One  of  the  uses  that  the  square 
table  appears  to  have  been  put  to,  was  that  of 
a  dining  table  which  was  used  on  less  formal 
occasions  than  the  long  table.  Evidence  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  (cited  in  Har- 
rison's Description  of  England)  written  by  Lord 
Buckhurst  in  1568  concerning  the  stay  of 
Cardinal  de  Chatillon  at  Sheen  Palace,  Rich- 
mond. The  writer,  in  explaining  the  difficul- 
ties he  had  to  contend  with  in  accommodating 
the  Cardinal  and  his  suite,  remarks:  'Suche 
glasse  vessell  as  I  had,  I  offred  them,  which 
they  thought  to  base;  for  naperie,  I  cold  not 
satisfie  their  tuine  for  they  desired  damaske 
worke  for  a  long  table,  and  I  had  non  other 
but  plain  linner  for  a  square  table.  The  table 
whereon  I  dine  me  self,  I  offred  them ;  and  for 
that  yt  was  but  a  square  table,  they  refused  yt.' 

The  following  excerpts  from  inventories  re- 
lating to  square  tables  give  some  idea  of  their 
nature. 

1551—60.  Twoo  square  framed  Tables. 
1556.  a  square  table  of  walnut  tree. 
1588.  a  little  square  table. 

a  square  table  uppon  a  frame. 

a  square  table  clothe  of  blew. 
1620.  Two  square  tables,  and  iij  formes  belonginge. 

The  square  table  was  presumably  of  the 
same  design  as  the  long  table  except  that  it  was 
of  square  dimensions  or  dimensions  that  were 
nearly  square.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
so  few  square  tables  exist  to-day  in  view  of 
their  frequent  mention  in  inventories  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  The  small 
inlaid  walnut  Elizabethan  example  at  Har- 
wick  is  one  of  the  few  square  tables  that  is 
extant.  The  square  table  was  also  made  with 
a  draw  top;  in  the  quotations  of  drawing 
tables  already  given,  a  square  drawing  table 
was  cited  under  date  1609. 

A  custom  as  prevalent  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century  as  it  was  in  the  Sixteenth  was  the 
covering  of  all  tables  (other  than  those  of  a 
purely  functional  nature  such  as  kitchen  and 
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buttery  tables)  with  carpets.  The  term  'carpet' 
as  it  applied  to  a  table  included  a  long  range 
of  materials,  few  of  which  possessed  any  char- 
acteristic in  common  with  the  woven  fabric 
which  to-day  is  recognized  as  carpet.  In  addi- 
tion to  imported  carpets  called  'oversea'  or 
Turkey  carpets  this  range  of  materials  in- 
cluded English  Turkey  work  (one  of  the  most 
common  materials  for  table  carpets  in  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries),  embroi- 
dery, needlework,  tapestry,  'counterfeit  car- 
pet' and  woven  fabrics,  such  as,  say,  broad 
cloth,  Dornix  (a  kind  of  woollen  stuff),  velvet, 
damask,  silk  and  many  other  cloth  and  wool- 
len materials.  Sometimes  table  carpets  that 
were  of  an  elaborate  nature,  such  as  em- 
broidery and  needlework,  had  coverings  of  a 
cheap  cloth  to  protect  them.  When  the  table 
was  used  for  meals,  the  carpet  was  exchanged 
for  a  linen  table-cloth.  Table-cloths  that  were 
of  better  quality  than  those  of  ordinary  linen 
were  termed  'diaper'  or  'damask.'  Also  table 
carpets,  stool  cushions  and  cupboard  carpets 
were  sometimes  made  from  the  same  material 
so  as  to  give  an  air  of  uniformity  to  the  room. 
In  an  inventory  of  the  year  1594  a  suite  of  fur- 
niture consisting  of  a  drawing  table,  a  square 
table,  two  cupboards,  twelve  stools,  four  little 
stools  and  one  chair  had  the  table  and  cup- 
board carpets  and  the  upholstery  covering  to 
the  stools  and  chair  of  green  cloth  fringed  with 
green  silk.  This  drawing  table  and  the  square 
table  also  had  alternate  carpets  of  tapestry 
and  a  'silke  carpit  square'  respectively. 

In  a  further  article  on  English  Furniture  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  chairs,  stools  and  benches 
and  their  coverings  will  be  described. 

NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH 

THE  closing  ot  the  Museums  has  been  a  serious 
handicap  to  students,  but  efforts  are  being 
made  to  provide  at  least  a  limited  service  at 
those  invaluable  institutions.  The  Library  of  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  following  the  lead  of  the 
British  Museum,  was  reopened  on  Monday,  November 
13th,  with  a  somewhat  restricted  supply  of  books.  The 
hours  are  from  9.30  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  from  Monday  to 
Friday  inclusive.  Readers,  who  must  bring  their  gas- 
masks, will  be  admitted  at  the  Exhibition  Road  entrance 
on  production  of  the  normal  Library  Reader's  Ticket,  a 
British  Museum  Reader's  Ticket,  or  a  Card  of  Member  • 
ship  of  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund. 


UNITED  ARTISTS'  EXHIBITION 

THE  Royal  Academy,  in  collaboration  with  other 
principal  Art  Societies,  is  organizing  an  Exhibi- 
tion, to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  January- 
March  1 940,  at  which  the  members  of  the  Societies  and 
other  artists  will  be  invited  to  exhibit  paintings,  draw- 
ings, engravings,  lithographs  and  sculpture  for  sale  in 
aid  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Red  Cross  and  St.  John  Fund 
and  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution.  Their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  have  been  graciously 
pleased  to  give  their  Patronage  to  the  Exhibition.  An 
Executive  Committee,  with  Sir  E.  L.  Lutyens,  P.R.A., 
as  Chairman,  has  been  appointed  by  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  several  Societies,  and  the  invita- 
tions to  artists  will  be  issued  shortly. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  ART 

THE  Board  have  decided,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  that  the 
College  shall  reopen  on  January  gth  next.  Students 
who  propose  to  attend  are  being  notified  to  report  at 
the  College  at  9.30  a.m.  on  that  day.  A  further  notice 
will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  dealing  with  the 
arrangements  for  the  College  examination  for  admis- 
sion of  new  students  in  the  session  1940-41. 

BOIS  DURCI 

COLONEL  M.  H.  GRANT  adds  to  his  list  of  por- 
trait medallions  in  Bois  Durci  (October  issue)  the 
names  Abd El Kader  (the  famous  Algerian  patriot),  Lord 
Derby  and  Dom  Pedro  of  Portugal. 

A  CORRECTION 

REFERENCE  must  be  made  to  the  oak  carving  of 
.the  Royal  Arms  on  p.  246  of  the  American  Notes 
in  our  last  issue  which  were  mis-described  as  being 
those  of  George  II.  Owing  to  war  conditions,  the  text 
and  illustrations  arrived  by  different  mails,  many  days 
apart,  and  the  block  having  been  already  sent  to  press, 
was  not  checked  over  by  us  in  time  to  make  the  cor- 
rection. The  very  circumstantial  story  told  by  our  cor- 
respondent also  disarmed  our  vigilance.  Actually  the 
carving  represents  the  Royal  Arms  as  borne  by  all  the 
Stewarts  from  1603  to  the  Union  with  Scotland  in 
1 707.  Everything  in  the  carving,  the  almost  vertical 
lines  of  the  supporters,  the  narrower  proportions  of  the 
entire  achievement,  the  fact  of  its  being  in  oak,  the 
general  style,  scrolls,  mantling,  supporters,  etc.,  all 
point  to  a  date  round  about  1635. 
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ON  THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FRONT 

A   CHRISTMAS    COMMUNIQUE  TO   OUR  READERS 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


THE  suspension  of  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  in 
October  by  no  means  implies  that  the  Fair  is 
not  in  existence.  It  is  in  fact  now  in  full  swing  at 
the  Antique  Dealers'  shops,  prepared  for  the  Christmas 
offensive.  A  reconnaissance  on  our  part  satisfied  us 
that  everything  is  in  readiness  to  welcome  the  onslaught 
of  buyers.  The  windows  are  newly  planned  as  well  as 
the  interiors,  and  in  their  confidence  and  determination 
to  carry  on  to  their  best  ability,  the  dealers  are  doing 
work  of  national  importance.  A  tour  of  the  barricaded 
shops  is  an  interesting  and  unusual  experience.  Behind 
the  outer  defences  are  treasures  galore,  for  the  rich  and 
the  not  so  rich.  Interest  in  art  and  in  antiques  is  not  mere- 
ly a  distraction,  but  a  definite  source  of  intellectual  pleas- 
ure, and  further  often  leads  to  profitable  investment. 

Holding  an  acknowledged  position  among  the 
highest  who  make  antique  silver  the  object  of  their 
particular  interests,  Messrs.  CRICHTON  BROTH- 
ERS are  showing,  at  22,  Old  Bond  Street,  an  impres- 
sive array  chosen  from  their  stock  of  rare  as  well  as  useful 
articles.  Some  fine  early  toilet  sets  are  extremely  covet- 
able.  As  stated  in  our  last  issue,  the  more  valuable  pieces 
may  be  inspected  in  the  strong-room  on  the  premises. 
Much  confidence  is  displayed  here,  good  business  is 
anticipated,  and  there  are  opportunities  for  advan- 
tageous bargains.  Buying  as  well  as  selling  is  going  on, 
indicating  the  healthy  tone  of  the  market. 

No  Londoner,  nor  visitor  from  New  York,  needs  an 
introduction  to  the  house  of  FRANK  PARTRIDGE 
&  SONS,  LTD.  It  is  as  stable  as  a  rock  at  King 
Street,  St.  James's.  Its  large  stock  of  fine  period  furni- 
ture, particularly  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries,  its  wealth  of  tapestries  and  needlework,  its 
porcelains  and  various  objets  d^art  offer  a  choice  of 
Christmas  gifts  for  connoisseurs  and  persons  of  taste 
that  cannot  be  bettered.  The  beautifully  arranged 
salons  contain  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  antique 
furniture  now  in  the  market — and  there  are  genuine 
antiques  to  be  had  here  from  as  low  as  twenty  pounds 
and  even  less. 

In  the  fortified  basement  of  34,  High  Street,  Maryle- 
bone,  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  mysterious-looking 
cases,  painted  black.  Behind  their  doors  is  a  multitude 
of  specimens  of  English,  Irish  and  Continental  glass 
arranged  in  order  by  Messrs.  ARTHUR  CHURCH- 
ILL, LTD..  which  can  be  examined  with  hardly  any 
delay,  and  though  the  bulk  of  the  extensive  stock  car- 
ried by  this  famed  house  is  elsewhere,  it  can  readily  be 


drawn  upon  if  required.  Orders  from  the  lists  sent  out 
to  customers  thus  can  immediately  be  fulfilled.  These 
priced  lists  are  invaluable  to  collectors,  as  a  means  of 
assessing  the  values  of  their  own  possessions  and  also 
provide  an  easy  method  of  postal  buying.  Good  busi- 
ness has  been  done  through  this  medium,  and  there 
evidently  have  been  bargains,  since  some  items  have 
been  applied  for  several  times.  But  we  recommend  a 
personal  visit,  partly  as  a  delightful  adventure  which 
will  bring  to  light  many  prizes  (and  personal  examina- 
tion is  always  best),  and  partly  because  Messrs.  Arthur 
Churchill  are  happy  to  put  their  own  expert  knowledge 
and  their  valuable  collection  of  books  on  glass  at  the 
service  of  visitors. 

Rarely  can  anyone  show  such  an  example  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  drinking  glass  illustrated.  It  dates  from 
the  Seventh  or  Eighth  Century,  and  was  dug  up  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at  Faversham,  Kent.  Like  the 
'cone  beakers'  found  at  Worthing,  Guildford  and  other 
places  and  described  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Thorpe  [English 
Glass,  1935),  this  vessel  is  of  the  'unstable'  type,  designed 
for  emptying  at  a  draught.  It  may  well  be  that  con- 
temporary manners  made  the  dining  board  a  some- 
what insecure  place  for  glass,  especially  when  containing 
liquor.  Such  purposed  instability  is  exclusively  a  North- 
ern characteristic.  The  specimen  shown  is  of  thick 
glass  of  exceptional  clarity  and  free  from  air  bubbles 
or  flaws.  It  is  of  translucent  blue-green  colour,  while 
the  vertical  ribbing  is  strong  and  regularly  fashioned. 


ANGLO-SAXON  GLASS  DRINKING  CUP  FOUND  AT  FAVERSHAM 
VII  OR  VIII  CENTURY  :  PROPERTY  OF  ARTHUR  CHURCHILL,  LTD. 
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The  indefatigable  Mr.  J.  M.  PONTREMOLI, 

who  has  for  so  long  been  announcing  his  retirement 
after  thirty  years  of  business  and  three  years  of  illness, 
still  keeps  strongly  entrenched  at  1 1 ,  Spring  Street, 
Paddington.  In  his  valuable  stock  of  textiles  there  are 
splendid  bargains,  priced  in  consequence  of  the  war  at 
50  per  cent,  below  former  offers,  and  this  in  addition  to 
paying  shipment  to  New  York  and  all  customs  charges. 
Persian,  Samarkand,  Chinese,  Ukrainian,  Aubusson 
carpets  and  rugs,  panels  of  antique  tapestry  and  old 
and  modern  chair-seats  are  all  included  in  this  bargains 
offer,  which  has  only  been  made  possible  through  ne- 
cessity. Here  surely  is  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed. 

No  recommendation  from  us  is  needed  on  behalf  of 
the  firm  of  S.  J.  PHILLIPS,  whose  reputation  in 
the  expertise  of  old  English  and  Continental  silver, 
jewelled  articles  of  virtu  and  other  precious  and 
kindred  things  is  unquestioned.  The  house  at  1 1 3,  New 
Bond  Street,  is  open  as  usual,  carrying  a  full  and  varied 
stock,  among  which  are  choice  gold  snuff-boxes,  minia- 
tures, gold  and  enamelled  objects  of  art,  besides  rare 
early  silver.  Not  only  is  this  house  ready  to  sell,  but  to 
purchase  collections  or  single  specimens  of  any  of  these 
articles.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  from  this 
same  address  that  Messrs.  Richard  and  Martin  Norton 
published  their  History  of  Gold  Snuff-Boxes,  an  invaluable 
guide,  with  over  fifty  pages  of  illustrations. 

An  air  of  confidence  and  well-being  pervades  the 
attractively  furnished  salons  of  JOHN  SPARKS, 
LTD.,  at  128,  Mount  Street,  W.i .  To  their  surprise  and 
delight,  visitors  who  pass  the  outer  defences  will  find  an 
imposing  display  of  treasures  from  the  Far  East  in  the 
lit-up  recesses  that  recall  the  wonders  of  Aladdin's 
Palace.  This  is  no  hyperbole.  On  pressing  a  button 
these  recesses  reveal  a  vision  of  works  of  art  in  amber, 
ivory,  coral,  crystal,  lapis-lazuli  and  jade.  Here  is  a 
house  that,  having  taken  due  protective  measures,  has 
courageously  placed  on  view  some  of  its  costliest  wares, 
precious  hardstone  carvings,  sculptures,  pictures  and 
bronzes  in  harmonious  settings,  with  an  effect  that 
must  tempt  the  most  hardened  and  sophisticated 
buyer.  Who  would  not  wish  to  own  the  drinking-cup  of 
white  jade,  once  a  treasured  possession  of  the  Emperor 


Ch'ien  Lung  himself.  An  illustration  of  this  fine  piece 
appears  in  Messrs.  Sparks's  advertisement  (p.  xvn).  It 
is  of  unusual  shape,  with  russet  veinings,  and  is 
decorated  with  carved  dragons  entwining  a  horizontal 
bar  handle.  Actually  it  is  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  (a.d. 
1 368- 1 644)  and  was  in  the  Imperial  Palace  until  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Tzu  Hsi,  when  under  stress  of 
pecuniary  embarrassment  it  was  sold  by  order  of  the 
Empress  to  a  well-known  antique  dealer  in  Tientsin. 
The  Empress  had  at  times  told  the  story  herself  that  this 
particular  cup  was  used  by  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung 
(a.d.  i  736-1 795)  to  celebrate  with  his  loyal  Generals, 
when  they  returned  to  the  Presence  after  their  vic- 
torious campaigns.  For  the  smaller  collector,  for  the 
beginner,  and  as  unique  Christmas  presents,  are  some 
tempting  bargains  at  most  reasonable  prices,  such  as, 
for  example,  the  Chinese  snuff-bottles  seen  in  our 
illustration,  which  vary  in  price  from  one  pound  up- 
wards. Messrs.  Sparks  have  noted  that  war-time  visitors 
have  shown  great  interest  and  have  invariably  paid  a 
second  call. 

One  of  the  amenities  of  the  Royal  Borough  of  Ken- 
sington is  that  it  is  the  habitation  of  DELOMOSNE 
&  SON,  LTD.,  situated  at  Campden  Hill  Road. 
This  house  specializes  in  old  English  and  Irish  glass. 
Incidentally,  there  are  remarkably  fine  specimens  of 
eighteenth-century  chandeliers  and  candelabra.  The 
showrooms  are  open  as  usual  and,  besides  glass,  contain 
examples  of  old  furniture,  china,  samplers  and  needle- 
work pictures,  among  which  are  many  small  bargains 
to  be  had.  Mail  inquiries  are  invited. 

The  excellent  war-time  announcements  of  Messrs. 
HOW  OF  EDINBURGH,  LTD.  (15,  Stratton 
Street,  W.  1),  must  commend  themselves  to  all  those 
interested  in  high-class  antique  silver.  A  careful  study 
of  these,  and  also  of  this  firm's  Christmas  Presents 
advertisements  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  do 
the  work  of  recapitulation.  Visitors  should  call  and 
inspect  the  rich  and  varied  contents  of  the  show-  and 
strong-rooms.  Fine  silver  is  expected  to  show  a  rise  in 
prices  in  the  near  future  and  American  purchasers  will 
note  that  the  rate  of  exchange  is  strongly  in  their 
favour.  They  may  mail  their  orders  with  confidence. 


VARIOUS  SNUFF-BOTTLES,  ALL  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  :  CHINESE  :  AMONG  THE  CHRISTMAS  BARGAINS  AT  JOHS"  SPARKS 
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ENGLISH  SNUFF-BOX  :  GREY  STONE  OVERLAID  WITH  PIERCED 
GOLD  WORK  :  PERIOD  1770  :  SHOWN  BY  BERRY,  25,  PICCADILLY 

Hardly  any  more  dainty  and  fascinating  form  of 
bijouterie  than  the  gold  and  jewelled  snuff-box  has 
been  made  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  has  exercised  the 
highest  skill  of  the  artist  and  has  been  fashioned  in  a 
thousand  different  forms.  The  old-established  house  of 
BERRY,  at  25,  Piccadilly,  who  invariably  illustrate 
such  interesting  relics  of  a  more  gracious  age  in  their 
advertisements,  and  who  hold  a  very  wide  stock  of 
eighteenth-century  gold  bibelots  of  various  kinds,  have 
given  us  some  interesting  facts  concerning  these 
precious  articles  as  investments.  Although  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  gold  and  the  artistic  value  of  the  workman- 
ship should  each  enhance  the  other,  it  is  certain  that 
during  the  course  of  time  these  objects  have  been  a 
temptation  to  vandals  and  thieves  who  have  ruthlessly 
melted  them  down  for  the  sake  of  the  gold.  This  has 
tended  enormously  to  reduce  the  number  of  such 
articles,  and  particularly  snuff-boxes.  Never  very  plen- 
tiful, it  would  appear  that  the  finer  specimens  were 
made  when  gold  was  actually  very  scarce  and  the  only 
customers  were  the  wealthy  aristocrats.  Berry's  opinion 
is  that  a  generation  has  now  grown  up  whose  youth  was 
not  very  leisured  and  whose  appreciation  of  such 
objects  has  developed  rather  later  in  life  than  the  pre- 
war generation.  They  find  that  several  collectors  are 
now  forming  collections  of  snuff-boxes,  etc.,  which  are 
likely  to  double  their  value  within  the  next  few  years. 
Workmanship  in  the  many  trades  contributing  to  the 
production  of  the  wonderful  specimens  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  will  never  be  equalled  in  a  machine  age 
where  time  is  money.  A  gold  snuff-box  is  a  perfect 
Christmas  present  and  may  generate  the  desire  to 
begin  a  collection  which  might  easily  grow  into  a  life- 
time hobby.  We  illustrate  an  English  example  of  1770, 
which  is  of  grey  stone  overlaid  with  pierced  gold  work 
embodying  a  figure  of  Britannia  and  military  trophies. 

The  labyrinthine  galleries  of  Messrs.  M.  HARRIS 
&  SONS,  44-52,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C.  1 ,  must  be  a 
cause  of  astonishment  to  anyone  visiting  them  for  the 
first  time.  So  great  is  the  wealth  of  fine  specimens  of 
Old  English  furniture  shown  and  stored  here,  that  on 
the  premises  one  may  study  its  entire  history  from 


Stuart  days  onwards.  There  is  an  immense  choice  of  all 
kinds.  From  the  smaller  articles,  suitable  for  Christmas 
gifts,  we  have  selected  for  illustration  an  elegantly  pro- 
portioned Sheraton  marquetry  secretaire  on  table- 
stand.  Its  delicacy  of  inlay  shown  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  falling  front  is  expressed  in  rosettes,  a  vase  with 
swags  of  drapery,  parasols  and  floral  sprays.  Caskets, 
minors,  stately  and  comfortable  chairs,  offer  further 
suggestions  for  Christmas  bargains,  and  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  painted  screens  of  old  Spanish  leather, 
particularly  useful  in  our  cold  and  draughty  clime. 

Another  well-appointed  house  with  a  high  standard 
of  taste  in  old  furniture  is  that  of  GREGORY  & 
CO.,  LTD.,  27,  Bruton  Street.  Here  we  noted  with 
pleasure  the  fine  condition  of  each  exhibit,  indicating 
the  most  careful  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the 
examples  purchased.  Draw  tables  of  the  Elizabethan 
and  early  Jacobean  periods  are  a  feature  worthy  of  re- 
mark and  there  must  be  a  great  temptation  to  secure  one 
of  the  library  writing  tables  with  drawers  and  leather- 
covered  tops.  Two  examples  we  saw  are  particularly 
recommended.  One  most  suitable  for  a  print  collector 
has  a  top  which  opens  with  two  flaps  to  double  its  size. 

In  the  market  for  Oriental  hardstones,  jades,  porce- 
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PAIR  OF  CANDELABRA  OF  THE  REGENCY  PERIOD,  WITH  GLASS 
PENDANTS,  131  IN.  HIGH  :  SHOWN  BY  CECIL  DAVIS,  STRATTON  ST. 

lains,  crystals,  etc.,  Messrs.  CHAS.  NOTT,  Ltd.,  offer 
chances  to  acquire  precious  objects  that  can  certainly 
never  be  repeated.  The  little  house  at  38,  Bury  Street, 
St.  James's,  rich  in  its  contents,  is  a  perpetual  delight 
to  the  discerning  amateur,  and  its  proprietors  are  the 
most  knowledgeable  of  enthusiasts. 

A  long-established  house  in  the  picture  trade,  and 
one  where  there  is  always  a  friendly  welcome,  is  that 
of  VICARS  BROTHERS,  at  12,  Old  Bond  Street. 
English  sporting  pictures,  ancient  and  modern,  figure 
strongly  here,  besides  landscapes,  animal  paintings, 
with  engravings  and  colour  prints  of  similar  subjects. 
There  is  also  a  selection  of  works  by  Continental  old 
masters. 

Glass  is  a  fragile  commodity,  yet  the  firm  of  CECIL 
DAVIS  is  courageously  showing  a  representative 
stock  in  generous  measure  both  at  14A,  Stratton  Street, 
Piccadilly,  and  8,  St.  Mary  Abbot's  Terrace,  Kensing- 
ton. The  fine  Adams  chandelier  and  candelabra  are 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  view,  though  photo- 
graphs of  these  and  other  rare  items  may  be  inspected. 
Smaller  candelabra  of  the  Empire  and  Regency 
periods  are  to  be  seen  and  of  the  latter  we  illustrate  a 
pair.  The  supporting  figures  are  of  bronze,  the  bases  of 
ormolu  mounted  on  marble.  From  ormolu  brackets 
hang  showers  of  glass  'button'  and  'icicle'  pendants. 
For  Christmas  and  wedding  gifts,  every  conceivable 
kind  of  useful  domestic  glass  of  the  Georgian  periods  is 
in  evidence,  besides  early  Nevers  glass  figures,  lustre 
pottery,  including  sporting  jugs.  Glass  decanters  of  all 
kinds  from  the  mammoth  Rehoboams  to  pint-sized 
spirit  decanters  are  in  immense  variety.  Incidentally 
we  may  recall  the  set  of  ship's  decanters  illustrated  in 
our  November  issue  engraved  with  the  crest  (rare  in 
Britain)  of  an  eagle  rising.  This  crest,  our  heraldry 
expert,  Mr.  Charles  Beard,  informs  us  was  borne  by 
two  families  only — Antweisel,  Antwhistle  or  Anissel, 
of  Lancashire,  and  Clegg  of  Allerton,  near  Liverpool. 
Of  the  first  family  nothing  seems  to  be  known,  but  the 
Cleggs  were  a  well-known  Liverpool  family  about  a 
century  ago,  with  interests  in  the  shipping  business. 


Those  whose  tastes  favour  the  fine  art  products  of  the  | 
East  will  certainly  find  gratification  at  the  house  of  ] 
Messrs.   BLUETT  &  SONS,  48,  Davies  Street, 
Brook  Street,  W.  Here  is  an  exceptional  stock  of  tin- 
finer  Chinese  porcelains,  bronzes  and  other  articles, 
such  as  pottery,  paintings,  enamels,  lacquer,  etc., 
which  may  be  examined  at  leisure  until  4  p.m.,  early 
closing  on  Saturdays.  Like  many  other  houses,  a  num- 
ber of  bargains  in  smaller  bibelots  are  on  offer  as 
Christmas  and  birthday  gifts,  at  specially  low  prices.  I 
Many  of  'these  will  prove  to  the  buyers'  advantage.  ] 
Among  them  are  things  both  of  beauty  and  rarity.  The 
demand  for  Chinese  works  of  art  increases  rather  than 
otherwise,  in  the  twilight  of  the  greatest  of  Eastern 
empires.  Inevitably  they  become  scarcer. 

The  house  of  Messrs.  OWEN  EVAN-THOMAS,  . 
LTD.,  at  28,  Dover  Street,  W.,  has  always  been 
famed  for  its  almost  exclusive  collection  of  'treen.' 
These  attractive  articles,  at  the  same  time  useful, 
ornamental  and  with  a  simple  dignity  of  their  own, 
may  be  seen  in  impressive  numbers,  turned  wassail 
cups,  bowls  and  kindred  utensils,  all  of  which  have  an 
especial  appeal  at  Christmastide.  Besides  these  are  fine 
examples  of  library  furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, book-cases,  large  and  small,  writing  tables,  chairs  | 
and  cupboards,  and  everything  shown  by  this  firm  is  . 
well-chosen  and  is  in  first-class  condition. 

At  160-166,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.,  Messrs. 
PRATT  &  SONS,  LTD.,  have  as  usual  an  imposing 
display  of  house  fitments  and  architectural  details, 
some  of  these  from  famous  houses,  now  demolished. 
In  the  extensive  showrooms  and  basements  are  fire- 
places and  carved  mantelpieces  in  wood  and  in  marble  ] 
panelling,  a  great  quantity  of  iron  and  stonework,  . 
brassware  and  carved  ornaments.  There  is  much 
excellent  furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  in 
great  variety.  The  firm's  corresponding  premises  in 
New  York  City  are  situated  at  No.  10  East  49th  Street, 
and  in  these  days  afford  better  facilities  to  American 
clients,  with  equally  effective  service. 

For  the  many  who  appreciate  the  rich  qualities  of  the  . 
mezzotinter's  art  there  is  the  fine  series  in  colour  and 
monochrome  by  that  modern  master  H.  Scott  Bridg- 
water, after  the  most  favoured  and  romantic  land- 
scapes of  Corot.  These  include  such  masterpieces  as 
VArbre  brise,  Souvenir  de  Mortfontaine,  Dame  des  Bergeres, 
Souvenir  d'ltalie,  Danse  des  Sorcieres,  La  Cabane  du  ■ 
Pecheur,  L Eclogue  and  others,  to  the  number  of  twelve. 
Not  many  sets  now  remain  for  subscription.  There  are 
also  works  after  Courbet  and  Daubigny.  Particulars,  j 
which  will  be  sent  free  on  request,  should  be  asked  from 
the  publishers,  THE  MUSEUM  GALLERIES, 
53,  Short's  Gardens,  Drury  Lane,  W.C.2. 

For  those  seeking  bargains  in  etchings,  drawings, 
engravings  or  small  paintings,  a  visit  to  the  shop  of 
F.  R.  MEATYARD,  at  32,  Museum  Street,  is  recom- 
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mended.  Firstly,  they  might  write  for  a  copy  of  the  new 
catalogue  (No.  21)  which  will  be  sent  post  free.  It  con- 
tains the  descriptions  and  prices  of  over  670  original 
signed  proof  etchings  and  water-colour  drawings  by 
well-known  artists,  old  and  modern.  In  particular  we 
may  mention  a  series  of  large  and  very  attractive  aqua- 
tints in  colour  of  Windsor  and  the  neighbourhood 
drawn  and  engraved  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century 
by  William  Daniell.  One  of  these  we  reproduce  on  a 
small  scale.  Among  the  etchings  illustrated  are  ex- 
amples by  G.  L.  Brockhurst,  R.A.,  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron, 
R.A.,  Frank  Griggs,  R.A.,  Tiepolo,  Albert  Di'trer  and 
Zorn.  Water-colours  are  represented  by  G.  Barret, 
Jun.,  David  Muirhead,  A.R.A.,  Rowlandson,  Wilkie 
and  others.  Readers  should  note  that,  as  a  special  con- 
cession, a  cash  discount  of  10  per  cent,  is  allowed  off  all 
prices  in  the  catalogue,  and  these  are  already  modest. 

Messrs.  GANDER  &  WHITE  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  collectors  to  their  well-tried  service  in  the 
careful  packing  and  shipping  of  antiques  and  works  of 
art  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  what  is  more  they 
undertake  all  the  details  of  war-time  insurances  for 
their  clients.  Their  charges  are  most  reasonable.  The 
London  offices  are  open  as  usual  at  Norway  House, 
Cockspur  Street,  S.W. ;  the  extensive  packing  and 
storing  departments  are  at  Ormond  Close,  W.C.  1,  and 
their  New  York  house  is  known  as  the  Hudson 
Shipping  Co.,  Inc.,  at  17/19,  State  Street. 

CURRENT  ART  EXHIBITIONS 

AT  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  following  exhibi- 
k.  tions  are  in  continuance.  At  Agnew's,  No.  43,  Old 
Bond  Street,  the  show  of  paintings  by  living  artists  on 
behalf  of  the  Contemporary  Art  Society  goes  on 
successfully.  Some  very  effective  works  have  been 
hung  and  sales  have  come  up  to  expectation.  The 
Royal  Society  of  Portrait  Painters  at  the  galleries  of 
the  Royal  Institute,  Piccadilly,  will  close  on 
December  22nd,  on  which  day  also  closes 
the  exhibition  at  the  Matthiesen  Gallery, 
142,  New  Bond  Street,  of  water-colours  and 
drawings  by  George  Lambourn.  And  an 
event  of  some  importance  was  the  first  Ex- 
hibition of  the  newly  founded  British  Art 
Centre,  held  at  the  Stafford  Gallery  in  St. 
James's  Place,  with  a  formidable  list  of 
well-known  contributors.  This  was  opened 
on  November  10th  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Herbert, 
M.P.  For  December,  the  Leicester  Galleries 
announce  as  a  tempting  inducement  to  pros- 
pective buyers  at  the  Christmas  season,  an 
exhibition  of  small  pictures  by  younger 
artists,  all  of  a  uniform  size,  namely,  Bt 
inches  by  6,  specially  painted  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  all  to  be  sold  at  the  uniform  price 


of  five  guineas.  Besides  these,  at  the  same  galleries  will 
be  shown  a  series  of 'Tissue'  pictures  (made  from  thin, 
gauze-like  materials)  by  Beldy,  and  a  memorial  ex- 
hibition of  works  by  the  late  Arthur  Rackham.  On 
Saturday,  December  2nd,  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists,  Suffolk  Street,  will  open  its  Winter  Exhibi- 
tion, this  being  private  view  day,  and  it  will  remain 
in  being  till  January  27th.  At  Brighton,  in  the  Public 
Art  Gallery,  Church  Street,  was  held  the  display  of 
works  by  contemporary  Polish  artists,  which  attracted 
many  visitors. 

A  FINE  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL. 

THE  Studio  Christmas  Annual  is  so  attractive  a  pro- 
duction that  at  the  price  of  half-a-crown  it  is 
irresistible.  It  has  no  rival  in  cheapness  as  a  Christmas 
gift  and  how  it  can  be  offered  for  the  money  is  a 
secret  known  only  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
publishers'  resources.  For  this  reason  and  because  it 
reached  us  after  we  had  made  up  our  book  review 
pages,  we  are  pleased  to  give  it  a  special  recommenda- 
tion in  this  place  apart.  It  is  brimful  of  beauty.  There 
are  many  colour  plates  of  masterpieces,  Eastern  and 
Western,  Mediaeval  and  Modern,  woodcuts,  pictures 
from  the  Russian  Ballet,  drawings  and  photographs  of 
animals,  garden  subjects  and  landscapes,  sport,  travel 
and  Christmas  carols  and  the  admirable  commentary 
is  by  various  hands.  The  Studio  has  played  a  leading 
part  in  this  country  in  recording  the  activities  of 
living  artists  by  giving  publicity  and  encouragement 
to  their  efforts  for  forty-seven  years.  Nearly  every 
artist,  British  or  foreign,  whose  reputation  has  been 
made  during  that  period  is  in  debt  to  the  Studio. 

IT  is  our  intention  to  extend  our  survey,  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  to  the  activities  of  art  and 
antique  dealers  in  the  provinces. 


AQUATINT  IN  COLOURS  :  A  VIEW  OF  ETON  COLLEGE  AND  CHAPEL  BY 
WILLIAM  DANIELL  :  EARLY  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  :  AT  F.  R.  MEATYARD'S 
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OLD  GLASS  AND  HOW  TO  COLLECT  IT 

By  J.  Sydney  Lewis 
(London:  T.  Werner  Laurie,  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Illustrated) 

MR.  LEWIS'  book  was  published  in  19 16,  and 
met  with  a  remarkably  enthusiastic  reception 
from  The  Connoisseur,  other  art  magazines, 
and  from  the  daily  papers.  Old  Glass  provided  its  readers 
with  a  thoroughly  sound  survey  of  the  craft  in  this 
country  of  glass-making — that  is,  glass  for  domestic  use 
— from  Roman  times  to  the  close  of  the  Georgian  era. 
To  this  was  added  much  sound  advice  for  the  collector, 
including  a  chapter  upon  forgeries.  The  author  wrote 
easily  and  informatively,  and  there  was  often  a 
pleasant  personal  note  when  he  illustrated  some  point 
from  his  own  extensive  experience.  Judged  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  present  is  the  fifth  edition,  Old 
Glass  is  still  a  very  popular  guide  for  beginners  in  this 
field  of  collecting;  and  to  make  it  more  useful  and  to 
bring  his  text  up  to  date  the  author  has  replaced  his 
original  very  lengthy  catalogue  of  fine  pieces  and  their 
prices  by  a  new  one  culled  from  Christie's  sale  cat- 
alogues of  the  last  five  years.  It  is,  however,  both  dis- 
appointing and  surprising  to  find  obvious  errors,  the 
results  of  careless  proof-reading,  in  the  first  edition 
persisting  after  more  than  twenty  years.  For  example, 
Fig.  4  is  still  described  in  the  underline  as  'a  sixteenth- 
century  panel  glass  with  portrait  of  Charles  IF  ! ;  and 
the  upper  illustration  in  Fig.  14  is  stated  in  the  under- 
line to  be  '  1 8th  Century  cut  sweetmeat  glasses  in  old 
Sheffield  plated  stands' ;  in  the  list  of  illustrations  'Salt- 
cellars (Eighteenth  Century)';  in  the  text  'obviously 
imitations  of  Early  Georgian  salt-cellars.' — C.R.B. 

EVERYDAY  ART  AT  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

By  D.  D.  Sawer.  With  a  Foreword  by  Sir  Michael 
Sadler,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 

(Second  and  Revised  Edition.  London:  B.  T.  Batsford, 
Ltd.  1  os.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

' '  I  lO  have  an  eye  and  a  mind  for  beauty  is  to  enjoy 
J-  wealth,'  is  the  keynote  of  this  book.  Thus  Sir 
Michael  Sadler;  and,  indeed,  Miss  Sawer's  aim  is  to 
aid  children,  beginners  and  their  instructors  not  only 
to  appreciate  beauty,  but  to  realize  the  possibility  of 
expressing  it  in  an  essentially  practical  manner.  Draw- 
ing, design,  lettering  and  colour  are  considered  in 
lucid  text  and  simple,  constructive  diagrams.  Nor  are 
such  matters  as  perspective  or  stained-glass  technique 
ignored.  As  an  all-round  treatise  for  elementary  use, 
Everyday  Art  would  take  a  deal  of  beating  for  its  mass 


of  hints  and  its  encouragement  to  awareness.  Some  of 
the  illustrations  might  have  been  more  happily  con- 
ceived, as  witness  the  'Exercise  in  designing  Front 
Doors  and  Palings,'  with  two  'arty-crafty'  name- 
plates,  on  p.  190.  But  none  will  deny  the  complete 
sincerity  of  the  book  or  its  author's  desire  to  make  life 
more  seemly. — F.G.R. 

IT   COULD   NEVER   HAVE  HAPPENED 

The  Autobiography  of  Alice  M.  Head 

(London:  William  Heinemann,  Ltd.  8s.  6d.  net. 
Illustrated) 

NO  better  title  could  have  been  given  to  the  record 
of  Alice  Head's  life.  It  is  as  romantic  as  any  fairy 
tale.  What  girl  setting  out  on  life's  adventure  could 
have  dreamed  that  such  a  career  was  in  store  for  her  ? 
And  yet  all  her  dreams  would  have  come  true. 

This  is  the  more  surprising  when  we  learn  that  the 
author's  early  days  were  one  continual  repression. 
Reading,  recreation,  outings,  were  severely  restricted: 
theatre-going  was  confined  to  censored  Shakespearean 
plays.  Though  unhelped  and  discouraged  at  home  in 
her  determination  to  become  a  journalist,  she  yet  pays 
warm  tribute  to  the  parents  who,  in  sending  her  to  that 
severely  disciplinary  establishment,  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School  for  girls,  gave  her  an  education  that 
equipped  her  admirably  for  advancement  in  her 
chosen  career. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  we  find  her  installed  in  the 
offices  of  Country  Life,  at  Covent  Garden ;  and  those 
who  have  worked  with  the  exacting  Edward  Hudson 
will  know  that  any  post  held  under  him  was  no  sine- 
cure. Thence  Miss  Head  graduated  to  The  Academy, 
where  she  was  employed  as  secretary  and  sub-editor  to 
Lord  Alfred  Douglas  and  the  'unspeakable'  Crosland. 
Soon  afterwards  Anderson  Graham,  editor  of  Country 
Life,  introduced  her  to  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Riddell,  who, 
impressed  by  her  abilities  and  her  devotion  to  her 
work,  and  after  putting  her  to  several  tests,  appointed 
her  to  the  editorship  of  Woman  at  Home,  in  part  owned 
by  George  Newnes,  Ltd.  From  that  time  onward  Lord 
Riddell  became  her  life-long  adviser  and  friend. 

Most  interesting  are  the  early  chapters  in  which  Miss 
Head  describes  her  progress,  and  most  instructive  to  all 
young  journalists  who  would  follow  in  her  footsteps.  As 
all  the  world  knows,  she  is  now  managing  director  of 
the  National  Magazine  Company  and  chief  repre- 
sentative of  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst's  multi- 
farious interests  in  this  country.  Good  Housekeeping, 
which  incorporates  Nash's  Magazine  and  is  personally 
edited  by  Miss  Head,  she  has  been  associated  with  since 
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its  foundation.  It  is  by  far  the  most  successful  magazine 
of  its  kind,  and  as  invariably  follows,  has  set  the  example 
for  many  imitators.  Under  Miss  Head's  managing 
directorate  also  come  The  Connoisseur,  Harper's  Bazaar 
and  the  Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  but  count- 
less other  activities  on  Mr.  Hearst's  behalf  engage  her. 
To  our  readers  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  success 
with  which  she  has  managed  these  'industries'  has  re- 
sulted in  the  purchase  for  Mr.  Hearst  of  St.  Donat's 
Castle  and  the  magnificent  collection  of  antique 
treasures  which  it  housed.  And  it  is  no  light  task  to  be 
entrusted  to  make  the  purchases  of  the  world's  most 
insatiable  shopper.  Miss  Head's  story  of  her  extensive 
travels,  of  the  people  she  has  met,  and  above  all,  her 
account  of  that  Briareus  of  American  journalism,  Mr. 
Hearst  himself,  are  as  vivid  as  they  are  revealing.  It  is 
an  astonishing  career,  of  which  we  read.  The  author 
has  enjoyed  some  of  the  finest  experiences  that  life  can 
give,  and  probably  has  achieved  more  success  than 
any  other  woman  journalist  of  our  time. — E.C. 

BALLET  RUSSE 
MEMOIRS  OF  NICOLAS  LEGAT 

Translated,  with  a  Foreword,  by  Sir  Paul  Dukes, 
K.B.E. 

(London:   Methuen   &   Co.   25s.   net.  Illustrated) 

NICOLAS  LEGAT  was  the  acknowledged  sover- 
eign of  Russian  Ballet;  the  greatest  authority, 
the  greatest  teacher,  one  of  the  greatest  virtuosi  it  has 
ever  known.  His  Memoirs  inaugurate  a  new  ballet 
literature.  We  have  had  'works  on  the  Russian  ballet 
as  presented  by  Serge  Diaghileff  and  on  the  Imperial 
Ballet  from  which  Diaghileff 's  forces  were  first  largely 
recruited,  while  a  number  of  works  have  been  devoted 
to  individual  dancers,  but  never  before  have  we  been 
told  the  inside  story  of  how  the  school  of  dancing  that 
lay  behind  the  ballet  came  into  being.  We  have  had 
the  story  of  the  stage,  but  we  have  never  had  the  story 
of  the  class  room.  It  is  that  story,  the  story  of  the  class 
room,  of  the  "school,"  that  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
following  pages'  (I  quote  the  translator). 

'With  the  rise  of  modern  art  in  Europe  (says  Legat), 
Russia  suddenly  awoke,  burst  into  life,  leapt  into  as- 
tounding activity,  and  in  every  branch  of  intellectual 
life  not  only  kept  abreast  of  Europe,  but  often  outran 
her.'  This  is  true;  and  the  Ballet  Russe,  at  once  wild  and 
exquisite,  was  as  it  were  the  epitome  of  that  splendid 
achievement. 

Paradoxically,  Russian  ballet  was  created  by  foreign- 
ers; by  Marius  Petipa,  a  French  choreographer,  by 
Christian  Johannsen,  a  Swedish  professor.  Later,  Ital- 
ian virtuosity  was  embodied  and  surpassed.  Ballet 
Russe  is  French  at  the  root.  'Tell  me,  please,  what 
school  is  yours?'  the  maitre  de  ballet  of  the  Grand  Opera 


asked  Legat  on  his  first  visit  to  Paris:  'Yours,'  was  the 
reply,  'your  school,  the  French  school,  which  you  have 
lost,  but  which  we  Russians  have  not  only  preserved 
but  have  poured  into  it  our  Russian  soul !'  Gustav  Le- 
gat, father  of  Nicolas  and  Serge  Legat,  and  Johann- 
sen's  successor,  was  a  Swede  with  a  French  mother, 
his  wife  was  Russian.  Nicolas  personified  the  dazzling 
cosmopolitanism  upon  which  the  Russian  character  of 
the  Ballet  Russe  was  founded.  'The  secret  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Russian  dancing  (he  writes)  lay  in  the 
fact  that  we  learnt  from  everybody  and  adapted  what 
we  learnt  to  ourselves.  We  copied,  borrowed  from,  and 
emulated  every  source  that  gave  us  inspiration,  and 
then,  working  on  our  acquired  knowledge  and  lending 
it  the  stamp  of  the  Russian  national  genius,  we  mould- 
ed it  into  the  eclectic  art  of  the  Russian  ballet.'  This 
has  been  the  method  of  all  the  truly  excellent  artists 
and  poets  of  the  world  in  every  period. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Russian  school,  Legat's  in- 
ternationalism ended.  He  remained  'essentially  Rus- 
sian to  the  core.'  He  resisted  Diaghileff 's  persuasion  to 
turn  westward.  We  may  speculate  how  far,  had  he 
done  so,  he  might  have  modified  the  extreme  'modern' 
trend  of  the  ballet. 

The  whole  'Art  of  Russian  Ballet'  is  in  this  book, 
and  the  humanity  of  its  greatest  exponents  is  lovingly 
preserved.  Legat's  immortal  disciples,  his  wife  Nadine 
Nicolaeva,  Vera  Trefilova,  Anna  Pavlova,  Lydia 
Kyasht,  Nijinsky,  Fokine,  a  starry  multitude,  live  here 
in  story  and  picture.  The  pictures  fulfil  the  text:  rare 
and  lovely  photographs,  and  those  brilliant  caricatures 
in  which  Legat  excelled.  He  spared  no  one,  not  Pav- 
lova nor  Karsavina,  not  Diaghileff  nor  himself :  seven 
are  here  reproduced  in  colour.  There  are  24  illustra- 
tions in  monotone. — C.R.C. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM  CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 

A SERIES  of  most  attractive  Christmas  Cards, 
much  to  the  taste  of  art  collectors  and  con- 
noisseurs, has  been  issued  from  the  British  Museum. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  facsimiles  in  colour  (and  gold 
when  necessary)  of  masterpieces  in  the  National  Col- 
lections. Each  is  mounted  inside  a  folding  card,  on  the 
interior  of  which  are  the  good  wishes  appropriate  to 
the  season.  Five  of  them  are  exquisite  miniatures 
from  early  Illuminated  Manuscripts.  Five  more  are  re- 
productions of  British  Water-Colour  Drawings.  The  re- 
mainder are  equally  beautiful  subjects  from  Oriental 
Paintings — Chinese,  Japanese,  Indian  and  Persian  (2). 
Averaging  about  6|  inches  by  5,  the  price  of  each  is 
fourpence,  or  four  shillings  per  dozen  post  free,  in  en- 
velopes to  match.  Orders,  with  remittance,  should  be 
sent  to  the  Director,  British  Museum,  W.C.i,  or  to 
Bernard  Quaritch,  Ltd.,  1 1,  Grafton  Street,  W.  1. —  F. 
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ARMS  ON  BRASS 
PLAQUE— LONDON,  W. 

THIS  plaque,  which  may 
be  dated  somewhere 
between  1 780  and  1 820, 
has  apparently  been  made  for 
use  on  a  hammer-cloth.  The 
sinister  coat,  though  the 
ground  has  been  incorrectly 
cross-hatched,  can  only  be 
Browne  of  Blackburn,  co.  Ber- 
wick, recorded  in  the  Lyon 
Office  1  672-1  677 — sable,  a 
dagger  in  bend  proper,  and  in  chief 
a  boards  head  erased  argent.  The 
dexter  coat  seems  to  be  a 
variant  of  Kyngardy,  which  is 
otherwise  only  recorded  with 
a  bordure. 


ARMS  ON  BRASS  PLAQUE  :  SINISTER,  BROWNE  OF 
BLACKBURN  ;  DEXTER,  A  VARIANT  OF  KYNGARDY 


ARMS  ON  XVII-CENT. 
TANKARD— LONDON,  W. 

THE  dexter  impalement — 
gules,  a  lion  rampant  argent 
within  a  bordure  engrailed  (en- 
graved as  wavy)  argent  with  the 
Ulster  badge  for  a  baronet — is 
for  Grey;  the  sinister  impale- 
ment— argent,  on  a  fess  gules  be- 
tween two  cotises  sable  three  cres- 
cents or — is  for  Dod  of  Edge  and 
of  I  .lOwer  Hall,  Broxton,  co. 
Chester,  and  for  Dodd.  The 
crest  of  a  hand  grasping  a  spray  of 
roses  and  thistles  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace.  Search  through 
the  Dod  pedigrees  has  so  far 
failed  to  reveal  the  marriage 
indicated.  The  crest  hints  at  a 
possibly  Scottish  origin. 


ARMS  ON  TOBACCO-RAPE— LONDON,  W. 

THIS  rape  appears  to  be  French  about  1740,  and  I 
imagine  the  arms  to  be  those  of  Du  Pomereu — 
azure,  a  chevron  argent  between  three  pine-cones  or.  There  is  a 
possibility,  however,  that  they  may  be  those  of  Zylof  of 
Steenbourg,  Flanders. 


ARMS  ON  LOWESTOFT  PLATES- 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

T}ARRT  of  six  or  and  sable  a  martlet  argent  for  differ- 
ence  is  borne  by,  among  other  families,  Marriot, 
Mariot,  Maryet,  or  Maryot.  The  Marriot  crest  is  a 
talbot  collared  with  a  chain  flexed  over  the  back  or.  The 
tincture  of  the  dog  is,  however,  usually  given  as  sable, 
whereas  in  the  arms  submitted  it  is  argent.  Conceivably 
the  tincture  was  changed  for  a  cadet  branch  of  the 
family.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  identity  of  the 


ARMS  ON  ORIENTAL  LOWESTOFT 
CHARGER— SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

PER  pale  argent  and  gules,  three  fleurs-de-lys  counter- 
changed  [not  or],  a  bordure  azure  charged  with  eight 
Jleurs-de-lys  argent  is  borne  by  one  family  only,  Ramirez 
de  Arellano  of  Castille.  Ramirez  de  Arellano  of 
Navarre  omits  the  bordure. 


GRIGSBY  AND  GLADDEN— 
GREENVILLE,  MISS.,  U.S.A. 

NEITHER  Grigsby  nor  Gladden  is  armigerous, 
unless  they  have  received  grants  in  very  recent 
years.  Nor  are  there  any  printed  pedigrees  of  these 
families  recorded  by  Marshall,  or  in  my  own  indices. 
You  will  find  ten  Grigsbys  and  five  Gladdens  listed  in 
the  London  Telephone  Directory.  If  you  would  ex- 
plain exactly  what  you  are  trying  to  find  out,  it  will 
be  easier  to  help  you. 


ARMS  ON  SILVER  TRAY, 
LONDON,  1730— NEW  YORK 

THE  arms  appear  to  be — quarterly,  1st  and  4th, 
argent,  a  cross  patty  quartering  gules  for  Curson; 
2nd  and  3rd,  argent,  a  martlet  sable  (?) ;  impaling  ermine, 
a  fess  gules  charged  with  three  mullets  or  .  .  .  for  Pressey  or 
Pressy.  Neither  the  crest  nor  the  motto  is  recorded. 
Rough  sketches  are  of  no  use.  Please  send  an  enlarged 
photograph. 


ARMS  ON  DRESDEN  CUP  AND  SAUCER 
NORTH   FINCHLEY— LONDON,  N.12 

THESE  arms  are  unreadable  heraldically  and  uni- 
dentifiable in  any  ordinary,  English  or  Continental. 
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PUBLIC  I    '    '  J 


IN    THE    AUCTION  ROOMS 


T  the  time  of  going  to  press  neither  Christie's 
L\  nor  Sotheby's  had  begun  their  autumn  season 
/  \  of  sales.  The  latter  auctioneers  had,  however, 
decided  to  open  on  November  28th  with  a  three  days' 
sale  of  books;  while  Christie's  were  contemplating  a 
sale  of  jewellery  and  decorative  objects  in  the  early  days 
of  this  month  (December). 

The  Sotheby  book  sale  is  made  up  of  works  from  the 
libraries  of  Sir  Joseph  Priestley,  K.C.,  Professor  Marco 
F.  Liberma,  the  late  Mr.  E.  G.  Oliver,  of  Bedales  Hall, 
the  late  Mr.  C.  A.  Ransom,  and  others.  Of  the  894  lots 
catalogued  the  more  interesting  entries  include  a  set  of 
the  Nonesuch  Press  edition  of  Dickens's  Works,  23 
volumes,  published  in  1937-38  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  Arthur  Waugh,  Hugh  Walpole,  Walter 
Dexter  and  Thomas  Hatton.  With  this  set  is  the 
original  woodblock  of  a  drawing  by  Phiz,  entitled 
The  Stranger  and  John  Willett,  with  a  guarantee  signed  by 
Arthur  Waugh.  Note  should  also  be  made  of  John 
Doran's  Their  Majesties'  Servants,  2  volumes,  extended 
to  10  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  1,355  portraits,  views 
of  exteriors  and  interiors  of  theatres,  old  churches, 
ancient  edifices,  playbills,  etc.  This  work  is  inscribed  by 
the  author  'To  Charles  Wylie  who  cares  for  these 
things,  from  one  who  indifferently  describes  them; 
from  his  friend  the  Author,  John  Doran.'  In  addition 
there  is  a  copy  of  Boydell's  History  of  the  River  Thames, 
2  volumes  in  1 ,  with  76  coloured  aquatints  by  J.  C. 
Stadler,  after  Joseph  Farington,  1 794-1 796;  a  series  of 
the  'blood  and  thunder'  favour- 
ite boys'  books  of  a  bygone  age, 
such  as  The  Dashing  Duke,  or  The 
Mystery  of  the  Red  Mask ;  Mailed 
to  the  Mast;  or  the  Child  of  the 
Wave,  and  Sweeny  Todd,  the  De- 
mon Barber  of  Fleet  Street ;  as  well 
as  finely  bound  sets  of  English 
and  French  authors;  many 
books  with  coloured  plates,  and 
productions  of  modern  private 
presses. 

For  December  1st,  Sotheby's 
have  catalogued  English  and 
Continental  porcelain  and  pot- 
tery, from  various  sources,  in- 
cluding a  very  rare  Chelsea 
figure  of  the  Doctor  from  the 
Commedia  delV  Arte;  a  series  of 
Staffordshire  'cow'  milk  jugs; 
and  old  English  'cottage'  per- 
fume burners.  Other  sales  to  be 
held  by  the  same  auctioneers, 


before  Christmas,  include  at  least  two  of  books,  one 
of  pictures  and  drawings,  and  one  or  two  of  decorative 
furniture  and  objects  of  art.  Among  the  books  to  be 
offered  is  a  complete  set  of  the  works  issued  from  the 
Kelmscott  Press — about  22  of  these  are  printed  on  vel- 
lum, together  with  a  unique  set  of  proofs  of  the  illustra- 
tions of  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones  to  the  Chaucer.  In  one  of  the 
objects  of  art  sales  (date  not  fixed  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing), is  an  interesting  French  fourteenth-century  ivory 
casket,  carved  with  romance  and  allegorical  subjects. 
The  top  is  worked  with  episodes  from  The  Castle  of 
Love;  the  front  with  The  Humiliation  of  Aristotle  and  the 
Tale  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe;  the  sides  with  Tristan  and 
Tseult,  and  the  back  with  incidents  from  The  Life  of 
Gawain.  Several  similar  caskets  recorded  in  the  corpus 
of  French  ivories  are  products  of  the  same  workshop 
and  possibly  the  same  master. 

In  addition  to  the  jewel  sale,  referred  to  above, 
Christie's  have  in  hand  for  December  catalogues  of 
pictures  and  drawings,  old  English  silver,  and  decora- 
tive furniture  and  objects  of  art.  Hampton  and  Sons 
report  that  they  held  a  successful  sale  at  Dean  Lodge, 
Roehampton,  the  property  of  the  late  Mrs.  Blanche 
Tate,  on  October  23rd  and  24th.  The  more  notable 
items  included  a  seventeenth-century  Flemish  tapestry 
panel,  which  fetched  93  guineas;  a  set  of  six  walnut 
dining  chairs,  of  William  and  Mary  design,  29  guineas; 
a  late  eighteenth-century  mahogany  chest,  23  guineas; 
a  mantel  clock,  18A  guineas;  an  old  scale  blue  Worces- 


FRENCH     IVORY     CASKET    WITH     CARVINGS     OF  SUBJECTS 
FROM    FAMOUS    ROMANCES    OF    CHIVALRY    :    TO    BE    SOLD    SHORTLY    AT  SOTHEBY'S 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  LADY  ROBERT  SHORE  MILNES  :  BY  GEORGE 
ROMNEY  :  FROM  THE  C.  A.  BENTIXCK  COLLECTION  :  CHRISTIE'S 

ter  dessert  service  (31  pieces),  painted  with  sprays  of 
flowers,  26  guineas;  a  pair  of  seventeenth-century 
Spanish  arm-chairs,  15  guineas;  a  portrait  of  a  young 
boy  in  blue,  by  'W.R.S.,'  35  guineas;  and  a  service  of 
Georgian  table  silver,  weighing  143  oz.,  sold  for  a  total 
of  £5 1  1 6s.  gd. 

A  RED  CROSS  SALE 

IN  our  last  issue  it  was  announced  that  a  sale  of  works 
of  art  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  Red 
Cross  and  St.  John  Fund  for  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in 
the  War  was  under  consideration  by  the  appeal  com- 
mittee, headed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  partners  of 
Christie's.  It  is  now  understood  that  an  appeal  is  to  be 
made  to  collectors  to  contribute  to  the  fund  by  sending 
in  some  of  their  treasures.  The  address  to  which  these 
are  to  be  sent  had  not  been  fixed  up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press ;  but  it  is  hoped  to  hold  the  first  sale  at  Christie's 
towards  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary. Already  valuable  jewellery,  silver  and  other 
decorative  objects  have  been  received  at  the  Mansion 
House.  Among  these  is  a  magnificent  single-row 
diamond  necklace,  which  has  been  valued  at  £20,000; 
a  large  Indian  silver  bowl,  chased  with  animals  and 


hunting  figures,  mounted  on  three  elephants  standing 
on  a  circular  foot  (this  was  purchased  at  an  exhibition 
of  I  ndian  work  held  in  London  forty  years  ago) ; 
another  Indian  piece  is  the  'Calcutta  Civil  Service 
Race  Cup,'  with  two  goblets  en  suite;  over  one  hundred 
gold  rings,  set  with  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones ;  a  pair  of  silver  hand-cuffs ;  a  pearl  and  diamond 
collar;  a  cabinet  of  coins,  and,  at  least,  three  collections 
of  postage  stamps.  There  is,  too,  a  magnificent  casket 
of  jewels  containing  numerous  rings,  brooches,  brace- 
lets, a  pair  of  miniature  shoes,  two  miniature  violins, 
set  with  diamonds,  emeralds  and  other  stones;  and  a 
necklace  of  pearls  and  one  of  diamonds.  This  casket 
was  greatly  admired  by  the  Queen  when  she  made  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Mansion  House.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  Christie's  held  four  Red  Cross  sales  during  the  last 
war,  and  a  sum  exceeding  £332,000  was  realized.  One 
of  the  auctioneers'  most  treasured  possessions  is  an  in- 
terleaved copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  fourth  sale, 
signed  by  most  of  the  donors  and  purchasers.  The 
volume  has  an  illuminated  presentation  leaf  on  vellum 
which  reads  'This  catalogue  of  the  fourth  Red  Cross 
sale  was  sold  by  auction  on  Thursday,  April  25th, 
1918,  as  the  last  lot,  No.  2849.  It  was  purchased  by 
Gordon  Campbell,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Collection 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies,  with  subscrip- 
tions specially  raised  for  the  purpose,  and  was  then  pre- 
sented to  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  Woods  in  the  name 
of  the  societies,  as  a  memento  of  the  fourth  Red  Cross 
sale.  .  .  .  The  binding  [white  vellum  with  the  arms  of 
the  Red  Cross  Societies  inlaid  on  the  covers]  was  the 
gift  of  William  C.  Bull,  Esq.' 

A  B.B.C.  ANNOUNCEMENT 

NEWS  from  the  Auction  Rooms  being  scarce  at  the 
moment,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  here 
to  the  series  of  talks  announced  by  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  under  the  title  The  Artist  in  the 
W  itness-Box.  These  talks,  which  commenced  on  Mon- 
day, November  27th,  will  be  continued  on  Mondays, 
from  7.40  to  8.0  p.m.  There  will  be  three  more  talks 
before  Christmas,  all  by  Mr.  Eric  Newton,  who  is  Edi- 
tor of  the  series;  we  understand  that  he  'will  consider 
how  the  artist  throughout  the  ages  has  been  influenced 
by  choice  of  subject,  by  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
and  by  his  race  and  environment.'  Art,  says  Mr. 
Newton,  is  on  trial  ;  the  '  layman  '  is  accuser  ;  he  is 
not  alone  in  his  challenge  (of  modern  art).  There  will 
be  no  talks  on  December  25th  or  January  1st,  but  the 
series  will  be  resumed  on  Monday,  January  8th.  An 
illustrated  brochure,  containing  details  of  these  talks, 
has  been  issued  by  the  B.B.C,  and  can  be  obtained  at 
their  Publications  Department,  64,  Scarle  Road, 
Wembley,  price  is.,  post  free. 
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